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Smith knew that nobody except Cap- 
tain Cook laid as much of a claim to the 
Pacific as James Michener. 

“In fact,” says Smith, “one of the first 
things | did on arrival in Hawaii was to 
check in with him and apply for my li- 
cense. This Ocean belongs to him, scrib- 
blewise. If anybody else wants to write 
about it, he must make application to 
Mr. Michener and state his qualifications, 
and then deliver one wheelbarrow of 
coconuts to the Michener apartment on 
Lewers Road in Waikiki and after that, 
perhaps, he will get his license. 

“When Mr. Michener handed over my 
papers, he said, ‘Remember now, no 
laughs.’ And I replied, ‘Don’t worry.’ “ 
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November 23 


Some years ago a professor from a small Midwestern 
college gave a series of lectures on contemporary literature 
and one of his customers was my mother. She approached 
him one day and asked him if he knew about her; son 
who was a writer. He said he did indeed and had read 
several of my books. She then asked him, quite apprehen- 
sively, for an opinion, and he said, “Mrs. Smith, the trouble 
with your son is that he doesn’t have a shred of romance 
in his soul.” Apparently she thought he was talking about my 
personal life rather than my writing, for she leaped to my 
defense. “Oh,” she said, “you’re wrong about that. My son 
is married and the father of two children.” 

Occasionally I brood about what that professor said, know- 
ing it to be untrue. It happens that I have quite a few shreds 
of romance in my soul; sometimes I feel that I reek of ro- 
mance, that it comes boiling out of my sweat glands. And 
just by way of evidence, here I am, heading out for Hawaii, 
surely one of the most alluringly romantic spots on earth. I’m 
going simply because I always wanted to go. 

Six years back we were talking about spending our twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary in Hawaii, but something came up 
to prevent it. The trip was to have been not a second honey- 
moon, but a first. We were married on a spring evening in 
1927 and spent our honeymoon, if you could call it that, 
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attending the Orpheum Theater in Tulsa, Oklahoma. We 
went there on our wedding night because (a) I was broke 
and (b) I had to be at work at eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 
No romance in my soul? We shall see, Herr Doktor Profes- 
sor. For soon we’re away westward to the Enchanted Isles, to 
the sleepy lagoon and the coconut palms and the twitching 
hips and the soft trade winds and all sitch as that. 

en I began talking about a romantic winter in Hawaii 
the expressions of encouragement came from many sides. 
There were also warnings. I have a vague memory that some- 
one told me that I had best be careful of the fat globules in 
my liver bile. I have been advised to beware of the onset of 
a fatal lassitude; to beware of the brown wow-hinnies, for 
they will give you the urge to just lay there and rot; to be- 
ware of the glamorous babes around Waikiki, for they'll take 
you for every penny you’ve got and then spit in your eye; to 
eat no lotus, because it will produce a disease called Polynesian 
Paralysis, for which there is no cure. Somebody told me to 
avoid the idea that Hawaii is the ideal place to write —it 
sey many have tried and they’ve all wound up irretrievably 
mad, 
All these silly warnings! Do they think I’m a child? 

One day I met my old friend Lillian Friedman on Fifth 
Avenue and she told me I'd love Hawaii, that it was “a Bing 
Crosby sort of place.” I knew immediately what she meant — 
Hawaii was actually a mythical land, a place invented and 
devised and dressed up for Crosby to sing about. 

A letter came from Fred Beck. He said that if it were true 
that I was going a-paradising, 1 ought to know that in 
Hawaii there is a bird called the oo. “It goes 00,” said Beck. 
He is one of the seven wonders of the Western World and 
on his authority I would travel halfway round the globe to 
listen to a bird go 00. 

I have also been reading an excellent book on Hawaii by 
one of my favorite travel writers, Sydney Clark. It is full of 
curious and esoteric information. For example, it makes men- 
tion of an Island game called kilu. I’m not much of a hand 
for games but somehow this one interested me. Kilu dates 
from ancient times in Polynesia and achieved its greatest 
popularity during the reign of King Kalakaua, the most 
colorful Hawaiian monarch ever to pick sand out of his 
crotch, Kalakaua himself played ilu until he was ready to 
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drop. It has been described by the writer J. C. Furnas as 
somewhat like the mainland game of Post Office, “only 
more serious.” Another author, Nathaniel B. Emerson, ex- 
plained that the forfeits in kilu involved liberties and con- 
cessions “that could not be permitted on the spot, or in public, 
but must await the opportunity for seclusion.” Mr. Emerson 
added that the game of kilu was “a supreme expression of 
hospitality” on the part of the Hawaiians, which suggested to 
me that the touring visitor might be invited to play. I thought 
back to the days of my pubescence and tried to remember the 
rules of Post Office. The game involved a boy or a girl going 
into a dark anteroom and sending out word that he or she 
wanted a specific member of the opposite sex sent in for the 
purpose of receiving a letter or a postcard or merely a stamp. 
Something like that. A letter was a kiss and a postcard was a 
hug and a stamp was a hard stamp on the foot. That’s the 
general idea. I tried to puzzle out just how kilu could resemble 
Post Office, from the implications of Clark, Furnas and Em- 
erson. What on earth did the Hawaiians do when they got 
into their dark room? Indian wrestling? Bottle pool? Stuss? 
Surely this would be a matter worth investigating once I got 
to Hawaii, especially since my major interest is to be 
Romance. 

Nelle and I found that it’s possible to have a kind of In- 
troduction-to-Hawaii right in New York City. We had a 
pleasant and educational lunch at the Algonquin with two 
businessmen who are old Hawaiian hands and they told us 
many interesting things about the Islands. 

“Don’t take a dog or a cat with you,” one of them said. 

“Tf it rains hard,” said the other, “take off your shoes and 
socks and carry them under your arm. That is the custom. 
Even bankers do it.” 

We went to see the Cinerama picture of Hawaii and the 
other islands of the South Pacific. There was an intermission 
and we went out and stood in the theater lounge. Near us 
were two very New Yorky young women, whanging away at 
their gum. One of them disappeared for a few minutes and 
came back bearing a pink paper lei which she had bought in 
the lobby. She placed it around the neck of her friend, gave 
her a loud kiss on the cheek, and cried out, “Alob-her!” 
Real touching. 

We were greatly impressed by the film, and especially by 
the Tahitian dancers. It was obvious to me that this was a 
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job of trick photography. No girl could ever vibrate her be- 
hind that rapidly. It would come off. Yet later on at dinner 
in the Hawaiian Room of the Hotel Lexington a beautiful 
and abandoned and wanton-seeming creature with a tan pelt 
came out and did it in the flesh. I had just consumed a drink 
called Polynesian Fire—“A portion of passion, served flam- 
ing — potentially paradisiacal and plenty pupule”—and had 
asked for a slug of Missionary’s Downfall. I looked at the 
Tahitian girl again and now she was moving it so fast that it 
blurred. Her bottom was going as if she’d got it caught in a 
paint-shaker. 

The boss of the Hawaiian Room, Alan Lewis, came around 
and said that when I get to Honolulu I should look up Mayor 
Neal Blaisdell. “He is the only person in the Islands,” said 
Mr. Lewis, “who dances the hula left-handed.” He also 
recommended that I look up a police detective named Ster- 
ling Mossman, who works as a cop in the daytime and in the 
evening becomes one of Waikiki’s top entertainers. I got out 
the little book, titled People to Look Up, and wrote down 
the names, including the notation: “Mayor Blaisdell — dances 
hula left-handed — find out how does.” There are two dozen 
pages in the little book all loaded with the names of People 
to Look Up. Elmer Roessner and Harold Matson both 
insist that I should look up an old-time newspaper gal 
named Louise Johannsen. Bob (Pianolegs) Smith says I should 
look up his friends, Beverly and Henry Damon (“owns 
everything visible to the naked eye, leases the rest”). The 
Howard Benedicts recommend that I look up Wilfred D. 
Lefty Godbold and wife, Virginia. Abel Green says I 
shouldn’t miss meeting Walt Christie of the Star-Bulletin. 
Glenda Farrell asks that I look up a girl named Lila Guerrero 
who knows more about the hula than anybody else; Glenda’s 
husband says to look up Frank Swadley, great guy, and tell 
him hello. Leslie Figueroa writes from Mexico that by all 
means I should look up her friend and tocayo, Leslie Fullard- 
Leo. Mrs. Maurice Sterne and her sister, Vivienne Segal, told 
me about an architect in Honolulu who is seven feet tall and 
a wonderful man and IJ should look him up. Lillian Friedman 
reminded me about Georgia Leckie and said I must look 
her up first thing, and also Norman Wright, up I should look. 
Hilda Espy phoned and said I should go to Kauai and look up 
her ex-sister-in-law Dora Jane Cole. Maxine Smith wrote and 
reminded us that we had met Peaches and Tony Guerrero in 
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Mexico and should look them up. Eric Pusinelli asked me to 
look up J. Dickson Pratt of Dole Pineapple. Charlie Bowers 
said I shouldn’t fail to look up Ed Hastings, an old crony and 
one of the best damn hotel men on earth. The Lorinis of 
Mahopac urged that we get in touch with Dr. John J. 
Jenkin of o. Maxine Morris recommended that we look 
up the former Amy Waterhouse, with whom she went to 
school. An old China hand in the United Press Office called 
and told me to write down the name of Dick MacMillan and 
look him up. Gene Austin gave me the name of Webley 
Edwards, and somebody else urged me to call on Duke Ka- 
hanamoku, and somebody else said a trip to Hawaii would 
not be complete unless I looked up both Bob Elliott and Bill 
Cogswell. On and on went the list. Almost everybody in- 
cluded in the little book is rich and powerful and owns the 
Hawaiian Islands and will see that I get everything I want. In 
fact it seems that in recent weeks every person I’ve met knows 
people in Hawaii and urges that I look them up. It is one of 
the milder hazards of travel-planning. I once knew a man 
who went to England, carrying his own little book loaded 
with the names of people to look up. He looked them all up. 
One of these days, he says, he’s going back to England to 
look up England. 


November 25 


Tus morning I was busy locking windows and doors and 
checking the basement and putting out saucers of poisoned 
wheat for our little furry friends when I heard a cry from 
aloft. I went bounding up the stairs, taking them one at a 
time, and found Nelle in her bedroom. She was pointing at 
a small radio as if tarantulas were coming out of it. 

“Listen!” she commanded, and I listened. It was a disk 
jockey show and the record being played was “Sweet Lelani 
Cha Cha Cha.” In terms as simple as I can think of, it was a 
hotted-up “Sweet Lelani.” 

“This,” said Nelle, “will really horrify the Hawaiians, The 
man said it’s a new recording. You ought to stop on the way 
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to the airport and get a copy and take it along as your per- 
sonal contribution to the culture of the Islands.” 

“They would reverse themselves,” I said, “and secede, and 
throw in with the Soviets.” And I thought of the composer 
of “Sweet Lelani.” “Harry Owens,” I added, “will go out 
and drown himself.” 

Perhaps I'd better make it clear that I’m partial to Hawai- 
ian music. I am also partial to our own songs, chiefly ballads, 
that are known as standards. If rock ’n’ roll turns out to be 
tenacious and progressive jazz with it, | may become an ex- 
patriate in Cuba where they sometimes paint themselves 
yellow, tie little bells to their persons, dance the managa 
and chant horrifying insults to the sun. I may do it anyway. 

Just a couple of nights ago I tuned in some kind of a jazz 
festival in which the music seemed to belong in the “progres- 
sive” category. I enjoy good Dixieland and I want to make it 
clear that I have tried to understand all this other phonycack 
cacophony. On this particular jazz show a girl singer, whose 
mame was vaguely familiar, came on the screen and sang a 
song. I grabbed up my pad and scribbled the lyrics as she 
sang them. (I always keep a pad at my elbow so I can set 
down wise thoughts and pithy observations as they occur.) 
Here is what that girl sang: 


Bood oot doot oot, 

Bood oot doot oot, 

Bood oot doot oot, 

Bood oot doot oot, ; 
Bobbla de la bobbla de la bobbla, 
De la bood oot doot oot, 

Bood oot doot bobbla de boot. 


She was quite an attractive girl with her hair done up nice 
and she enjoys a big reputation and gets maybe five thousand 
a week for singing, not counting royalties from her records. 
There may be a place in the world for her kind of music, 
but I don’t think I’d want it if I were stretched out with a girl 
in a canoe, or anywhere else for that matter. I am looking for- 
ward to a lot of good romantic Hawaiian music. It would go 
well in a canoe. Recently I was reading one of Frederick 
O'Brien’s books about the South Seas and he spoke of “. . . 
the Lydian measures of the Hawaiian love-songs, those pas- 
sionate melodies in which Polynesian pearls have been strung 
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on European filaments, filling the balmy air with quivering 
notes of desire, and causing dancers to hold closer their part- 
ners.” That’s a real nice way of putting it, even though the 
English seems to buckle at the end. I must confess that up to 
the time I read that passage I had always thought a Lydian 
measure was a half bushel in Asia Minor. Now I know that it 
means softly or sensuously sweet, voluptuous. I am for Lydian 
measures, 


Just before we left the house I glanced through the morn- 
ing paper and came to a report on a convention of travel 
agents being held in New York City. A poll had been taken 
and individual agents were asked to suggest tips for the 
traveling public. One of them offered a recipe for efficient 
packing, as follows: 

“Get out all the clothes you intend to take and spread 
them on a bed, Put all your money on the pillow. Then 
take half the clothes and twice the money.” 

The advice came too late for us. At Idlewild we checked 
in at United and the man suddenly rocked me back on my 
heels by announcing that I owed him $39.01 for excess 
baggage. This was a thing I always feared would happen, a 
sin I had always tried to avoid; to my mind the person who 
travels with excess baggage is guilty of unethical and even 
shameful conduct. (I have since learned that excess baggage 
is the norm with a lot of people; they consider it to be essen- 
tial, even fashionable; they wouldn’t go unless they had it; if 
necessary they’d take along a two-suiter full of rocks.) 

Bitterness welled in my heart as I turned on my wife. 

“I told you!” I growled. “I told you not to ram those bags 
full of all that junk!” 

“It’s not junk!” she snapped back. “Look at your type- 
writer and that bulging briefcase.” 

I fixed my mouth in the manner of a ventriloquist, teeth 
almost touching, lips not moving much, so people wouldn’t 
notice, and I said to her: 

“If I told you once I told you forty times. But oh no! You 
pile stuff in so you got to pound your stupid bags shut with 
sledge hammers.” 

“Now, just a minute,” she said. “Part of the stuff in my 
bags belongs to you. For one thing, shoes. You had your bag- 
gage so full of junk that you couldn’t even pack your shoes.” 
Then she turned to the airlines man. “Would you please 
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weigh that typewriter and that briefcase separately?” Sweetly, 
simperingly. 

My blood boiled. She was low-rating the tools of my trade. 
Challenging the materials by whith I transmit my particular 
genius to the public. Publicly attacking the wherewithal. I 
made a quick and drastic decision. 

“We...are... not... going!” 

Everybody in the vast terminal could have heard it. Pilots 
lying cwelfth in the stack above the airport could have heard 
it. “Right now,” I said, “right this minute, we turn around 
and go home. You don’t deserve anything as nice as a trip to 
Hawaii. Home... by... god .. we... go!” 

She gave me a Jong hard look and then glanced at the air- 
lines man and shrugged. “All right,” she said. “You win. I 
brought too many clothes. I overpacked. I'll throw some of 
the stuff away when we get to San Francisco.” 

“That,” I said, “is more like it.” It is my policy never to be 
unreasonable. Marriage is a matter of give and take. The big 
and important word is compromise. “And furthermore,” I 
added, “don’t let it happen again.” 

And so, young and gay at heart, we wung our way west- 
ward in the direction of Paradise. After an hour or two of 
flight Nelle got into conversation with an old guy across the 
aisle. He said he was born and raised in Hawaii and now 
divides his time between Honolulu and New England. He 
ated that he knows everything there is to know about the 
Islands. 
oY you think statehood is a good thing?” Nelle asked 


“Nawp.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too many dern Communists.” 

“Too many Communists where?” 

“In statehood,” he said. “Too many Communists before. 
Statehood will bring in a lot more.” I didn’t quite follow his 
reasoning, but I believed in what he said because he was 
elderly, and elderly people are wise. 

About this time the captain’s voice came through the ampli- 
fiers. He had a pure Midwestern accent and a vocabulary to 
go with it. He spoke of altitude and weather and speed and 
then he said: “Folks, if you’ll look out the windas to the left 
you'll be able to see a mighty purty sunset. Th’ ole sun is 
about three-quarters down and in nuther minute or two it'll 
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be gone for the day. So take a look.” There was a pause and 
three or four passengers turned their heads and glanced out. 
Then came the captain’s voice again, this time with a touch 
of poignance in it: “And so, as the poet says, nuther day is 
done.” 

The farther west you go the purpler gets the prose. 


November 26 


Our plans call for ten days in San Francisco because Nelle 
has never been here before, because I have only been here on 
a fleeting visit, and because it is, as everyone knows, one of 
the great cities of the world. In addition to all that, San Fran- 
cisco has always been the main continental gateway to the 
Hawaiian Islands. It would be a proper assumption to say 
that there are a lot of people in this city who are well-in- 
formed on the subject of Hawaii. And it is worth noting 
that the sixteen-story Matson building is sometimes called 
“Little Hawaii” for the reason that many of the leading Island 
commercial enterprises have their mainland offices in it. 

We are domiciled in one of the most famous hotels in the 
country, the St. Francis. Our windows look out on Union 
Square, which has seventeen hundred automobiles parked be- 
neath its grassy surface and seventeen thousand pigeons walk- 
ing around up above. 

Before actually embarking on our Pacific adventure we de- 
cided that tonight we would say a temporary but sentimental 
farewell to a country we love: Mexico. I checked around 
and learned that good Mexican food is to be had at the 
Fairmont Hotel. But first Nelle wanted to visit the Top of 
the Mark. This is probably the most talked-about tourist at- 
traction in San Francisco and for that reason I was leery of 
it; no matter how hard I try, I still fall victim to the delusion 
that places where tourists go are not good places to go. You 
hear so much about a certain tourist attraction —the Grand 
Canyon or Taxco’s hills or Napoleon’s Tomb or the Tower 
of London or the Top of the Mark — that you shy away from 
it, believing yourself to have better taste than the herd, re- 
fusing to mix with the sheep. Then you do let yourself get 
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talked into going and in almost every case you find that the 
actuality is greater than its reputation. Thus it is with this 
saloon high above San Francisco. We sat there entranced, as 
dusk came on, and as the ropy fog began swirling in — just 
as it’s supposed to do. When we first sat down the whole 
lovely city was spread out around us, and when it was time to 
depart the fog had obliterated almost all of it. It is also a good 
place to get stoned, if that be your inclination. 

We walked across the street to the Fairmont and discovered 
a hotel lobby as spectacular as any I’ve ever seen, and then we 
descended to the Papagayo Room. There were parrots 
screeching and yammering and yelling all along the corridor 
outside, and more of them making a racket inside and when I 
asked the head waitress the meaning of the word papagayo, 
naturally she said, “It means parrot.” Our waitress was a 
sweet young thing wearing a blouse cut so low that I thought 
we were going to have brisket of girl all over the table before 
we were through. 

“Do you speak Spanish?” I asked her. 

“Soo,” she said. That should have been a warning to me. 

I examined the menu and everything looked good. So I 
explained to the girl that we wanted a little bit of everything, 
served in the manner of a Chinese dinner, then we could 
divide things up between us. I told her to bring us a little 
bit of the carne asada, and some of the chiles rellenos and a 
firkin of frijoles refritos and an order of enchiladas con queso. 
The stuff was a long time coming but when it came, it came 
like thunder ’crost the bay. It came in an avalanche. That 
double-mammaed girl had gone to the kitchen and ordered 
four complete whopping dinners for us. She had to drag up 
an extra table to hold the overflow side dishes. I called her 
attention to the error and she apologized and confessed that 
it was her first night on the job. “I’m real embarrassed,” she 
said, and she was blushing clear down to her cleavage. “I 
don’t know what any of this stuff is, and I can’t even say it.” 
She appeared to be on the verge of tears, so I told her not to 
worry and we plunged into it and ate Mexican food until we 
were in a stupor. I paid the bill for four dinners, noticing 
that among many other things we had eaten “Chilly Reno.” 
After which we walked down the Powell Street hill to our 
hotel, as contented as two people can be. 
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November 27 


Tuis being Thanksgiving Day and this being California I . 


was able to witness two football games on television before 
dinner. The first game started at nine A.M. and the second at 
eleven forty-five. By midafternoon Henry Castor was at the 
Post Street door and off we went to the town of Corte 
Madera in nearby Marin County for a turkey dinner as fine 
as any we ever had, plus a lot of good talk. 


November 28 


VAST acres of print have been devoted to the praise of San — 


Francisco, with the inevitable result that there has been a 
reaction —a tendency to criticize on the part of some writers. 
They speak of the fierce auto traffic. And they say that San 
Francisco’s reputation for good eating is a lot of slumgullion, 
that the city’s bill of fare is made up largely of chop suey 
plus Italian dishes saturated with garlic. 

I would like to get into the act, with two complaints. I 
wish the people of San Francisco would quit picking on poor 
little old Los Angeles. I have just been reading an essay by a 
local newspaper columnist in which he speaks of his personal 
euphoria, his gratitude for all the good things in life and na- 
ture. Among them he mentions: “Los Angeles, even with 
jets about to get you there faster than ever, is still over 400 
miles away, for which thanks, thanks, thanks .. .” I have 
heard that San Franciskers look upon Los Angeles as not a 
city, but a mere collection of shoddy and unprincipled vil- 
lages. It is said that a San Franciskite, having been compelled 
by circumstances to spend a week end in Los Angeles, went 
to the railroad station when his visit was over and asked for 
“a ticket to town.” It just doesn’t seem right that they should 
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always be sniping away at that forlorn little community 
down south. 

My second complaint concerns a matter also mentioned in 
one of the local newspapers. A letter to the editor says: 


On TV Sunday I was watching the 4ger-Packer 
game and the scoreboard pe | “Frisco.” Don’t 
those Packers know that we native San Franciscans 
cannot bear the word “Frisco,” that it is in the worst 
possible taste, an insult to the city? Frisco, indeed! 


For a long time I have been aware of Frisco’s sensitivity 
on this point and I have made an effort to avoid employing 
the hated nickname. Lately, however, I have been saying 
“Frisco” whenever I damn well feel like saying it. Who do 
these people think they are, being so all-fired sensitive? I'll 
bet that many of them speak of Philly, and certainly of Ell 
Ay, and perhaps even of Kaycee and St. Pete and St. Joe and 
San Berdoo and Shy. For years they have had me and a lot of 
other writers intimidated, so that we avoided the term 
“Frisco” in the same way that we avoid certain racial nick- 
names. Now I’m in revolt. Henceforward 1 intend to say 
Frisco for San Francisco even at the awful risk of being 
barred forever from the city. 

There have been some pretty feeble reasons put forward to 
explain the town’s hatred of its nickname. One is that there 
are quite a few jerkwater towns called Frisco scattered around 
the country. Another is that San Francisco was named for a 
Saint, and therefore it is unbecoming and even a little sinful 
to corrupt it. Let us examine this second proposition. The 
city was named for St. Francis of Assisi. His name wasn’t 
Francis at all—it was Giovanni and Giovanni means John. 
Stay with me now. This Giovanni of Assisi, or John, was 
himself given a nickname, namely Francesco. His father called 
him that after he returned from a journey to France, and 
Giovanni was, in fact, the first person on earth ever to have 
the nickname of Francesco. So the people of this city use 
Giovanni’s nickname to give their community a name, not 
liking the original Yerba Buena, and now they holler when 
some of us give them a nickname. Sheees. 

(Oh god. I’ve just found in George R. Stewart’s book, 
Names on the Land, a statement that San Francisco wasn’t 
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named for St. Francis at all; an enterprising Bay developer, 
Vallejo, caused the town to be named in honor of his wife, 
Francisca. Is there no stability anywhere any more? ) 


November 29 


Up FROM the meadows rich with corn (Los Angeles) to- 
day came Beck. This is the same Beck who told me about the 
Hawaiian oo bird that goes oo. 

“Pve come,” he said, “to screech aloha at you, and to apolo- 
gize. I have checked further on that bird I told you about. 
She is not the oo and she doesn’t go oo. In the Hawaiian 
language, as you doubtless already know, every vowel is pro- 
nounced individually and separately and sometimes with ve- 
hemence. The ‘o’ in Hawatian is always pronounced ‘oh,’ 
Thus the bird is not an oo bird, but an oh-oh bird, and it goes 
oh-oh. They used to take one feather from under each wing 
of each bird and use all the feathers to make a cloak for the 
mae and that cloak would be worth maybe a million dol- 
ars.” 

I was a trifle disappointed. For some reason I much prefer 
a bird that goes oo to one that goes oh-oh. 

With Beck came his wife Neill, and the John Welds from 
Laguna. It is the intent of these people to show us the town 
and especially the better restaurants, for Beck is a gourmet 
and professional winetaster and has even been a judge of 
lemon meringue pie contests at county fairs. His name is 
known and respected by all the top restaurant keepers on 
the Pacific Coast. The maitre d’s swing low when Beck 
crosses their thresholds. So the first thing he did was come to 
our room and say, “Would you like to eat in the best res- 
taurant in San Francisco? Meaning the best in California?” 
Yes. So he hopped on the phone, vigorous with authority, 
and called Ernie’s and said it was Beck and he needed a table 
for six and they said who? And then they said maybe, in 
about a week. So we went to Jack’s, which may not be the 
best but it’s the oldest. After that we wandered around and 
located a joint frequented by members of the Beat Gener- 
ation. Things were getting a little fuzzy by this time, but I do 
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remember approaching a fellow with black whiskers and ap- 
plying for membership in the Beatniks. I said that I was on 
my way to Hawaii where there is a famous missionary tradi- 
tion, and that I would enjoy being the first Beatnik mission- 
ary to breach the coral reef. 

“Man,” he said, “you sound distant. Way out. You got a 
green beret and a pair of sandals?” 

“Will get,” I said. 

“Your sexual tensions relaxed, man?” 

“No,” I said, “but I can relax ’em.” 

“How, man, how?” 

“By growing a beard. How else?” 

“Answer me this,” he said. “How far out do you have to go 
to be real gone?” 

“Man,” I said, “I’m out there a-grabbin’ at sputniks.” 

He asked me some questions about Zen—TI could tell that 
they were giving me a thorough brain-washing for security 
clearance, borrowing their techniques from the FBI. 

“Cat,” he said, “you do any meditation?” 

“I not only meditate. I mededitate.” 

“Why, man?” 

“I meditate not to have something to meditate about, but 
purely for the sake of meditation itself.” 

“Pussy,” he said, “you are making the scene. Hold still a 
few minutes while I convocate with Mr. Kayak.” 

He went into a back room and after a while came out, 
frowning, and told me that Mr. Kayak was bugged. “Any- 
way,” he added, “we have no need for missionaries out there 
— we got a cat for every coconut in Hawaii. The beaches are 
swarming with our very own. Man, you been double-black- 
balled by Mr. Kayakphimsel? in person. He says you are a 
pure parallelogram.” 

Beck was now bugged. 

“You go tell this Kayak for me,” he said, “that he’s a lemon 
meringue pie. And beat.” 

Whereupon we departed for our respective pads, mean- 
ing the St. Francis, 


November. 30 


Topay John Weld told me that after we get to sea I - 
should keep an eye peeled for some sign of Horace Hough. 
Mr. Hough is a man who, at this very moment, may be trying 
to swim non-stop from California to Hawaii and it could be 
that our ship would cross his path. Mr. Weld recently inter- 
viewed Mr. Hough at Laguna. He said that the swimmer is 
a large man with a small head and that he has developed a 
technique for sleeping in the water. ; 

“He figured,” said Mr. Weld, “that he could average fifteen 
miles a day and that it would take him six months to get to 
Hawaii, providing he didn’t lose too much mileage by drifting 
while he was asleep. I asked him why he was undertaking 
this thing and he said, ‘Because it has never been done.’ I 
asked him who was paying the bills and he said the swim 
would be financed by chambers of commerce in cities along 
the way. I don’t know what the hell cities he was talking 
about. I asked him what he would do after reaching Hawaii 
and he said he’d swim on to Guam. And after Guam? He said 
he would probably swim clean around the world. And after 
that? He said he would write a book.” 

Mr. Weld asked Mr. Hough about his training diet. “I 
never eat meat,” said the swimmer. “Meat is poisonous. My 
favorite food is seaweed bread. Builds up the muscles. Also 
yogurt, blackstrap molasses, apples, buttermilk and bouillon. 
Oh, yes, { love a little iodine in my brandy.” 

Mr. Weld is a thorough reporter and so his final question to 
Mr. Hough was: 

“Horace, if you’re going to swim all the way around the 
world, what about sex? Isn’t that going to be a problem?” 

“Oh, no,” said Horace, “I’m not married.” 

T told Mr. Weld that I'll keep a sharp lookout for Horace, 
for I would truly enjoy seeing him out there in the Pacific. I 
might even drop a barrel of blackstrap molasses on him, just 
to help out. 

Tonight we roamed up and down Grant Avenue, looking 
at Chinatown, and had dinner in a big Chinese restaurant, 
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and octopus was on the menu but none of us wanted any. 
Somebody did tell a story about two Midwestern couples 
vacationing in San Francisco. One evening they got into a big 
Chinese restaurant but found the names of the dishes on the 
menu confusing, so they said to the cute little Chinese 
waitress, “Just bring us what you like.” So she brought them 
spaghetti and meat balls, 


December 1 


THE CREATOR did a better job on people in San Fran- 
cisco than he did in New York. It is my custom sometimes to 
stand on the street in New York and watch the constant and 
depressing flow of humanity. I have observed that it is neces- 
sary to look at the faces and forms of about twenty Uglies 
for every single Good-looking, even on Fifth Avenue. In 
other words twenty dirty or ungainly or misshapen people go 
past, and then along comes a man or woman who is hand- 
some and attractive and well-groomed and clean. I have been 
performing the same operation on Powell Street here, and 
find the situation reversed. There are twenty Good-lookings 
for every one Ugly. I really don’t know what this observation 
may signify. Yes I do, too. It signifies that there are many 
more Uglies in New York City than there are in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Somehow I am bursting with philosophical matters today. 
Our room in the St. Francis overlooks Powell Street and we 
are always conscious of the cable cars. I’ve been told that the 
beat of the ocean surf outside a bedroom is soothing and 
therapeutic, that people who occupy such rooms seldom need 
psychiatric attention. The same thing is perhaps true of cer- 
tain rooms in the St. Francis. Below in the street are the car 
tracks, with the moving cable underneath the pavement. The 
cable travels always at a speed of nine and a half miles an 
hour and as it moves it makes a slapping noise. This slap-slap- 
slap-slap-slap goes on all day and all evening and at first it’s 
an irritation; after a while it begins to soothe, and becomes in 
fact a soporific. I think I have figured out the psychology 
behind this. There is something romantic about the sound of 
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the surf, and that is the reason it is soothing; everyone knows 
that an aura of romance surrounds the Frisco cable cars, and 
so the slapping of the cable also becomes soothing. 

I’ve taken one cable car ride up the hill, but the ascent to 
the Mark Hopkins and Fairmont is so steep that it makes me 
nervous. The grip man, who operates the lever which makes 
something grip the moving cable (or let go of it) seems to be 
full of confidence, but I’m not. I assume that the cars are 
equipped with all kinds of safety devices that are brought into 
play in the event the cable snaps, or the gripper fails, or the 
gripman drops dead. Nevertheless I seem to have a feeling 
that if one of these things happens, the safety device consists 
of all the passengers leaping off, seizing hold of the car, and 
holding it on the hillside till the wheels can be blocked. Yet 
the truth is, I'd enjoy seeing a cable car going into a stall just 
to hear the cries that are uttered, traditionally, whenever 
such an emergency arises. According to Herb Caen, back in 
the 1880’s a cable car stalled and a famous Chinese cook of the 
period, passing along the sidewalk, yelled at the gripman, 
“Whassa maila? Stling bloke?” And this same cry is cried 
today if stling blakes or anything else happens. 


December 2 


We HAVE done a lot of walking around the central part 
of Frisco with the consequence that my feet have grown 
tender. Yesterday we came upon one of Dr. Scholl’s stores. It 
was, I think, on Grant Avenue, because the clerk told us it 
was nicely situated for footsore tourists coming down out of 
Chinatown. He said that for adequate coverage of Chinatown 
it is necessary for a tourist to walk about ten blocks up one 
side of the street and then ten blocks down the other side, 
not counting the steps taken going in and out of various 
stores and bazaars and restaurants. Many of these tourists 
are happy, when they emerge from Chinatown, to see a store 
full of foot medicine. 

I explained my own difficulties and the clerk prescribed a 
lotion and I took a bottle back to the hotel and promptly 
forgot about it. Today, however, it came in handy. I have 
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been using my portable typewriter and the keys on it are 
somehow bigger than the keys on the machine I use at home. 
A couple of days ago the ends of some of my fingers began to 
get sore —the meat part on either side of the nail—and by 
today they were so tender that I had to quit typing. I sug- 
gested to Nelle that there must be some kind of medication 
that would take the soreness out of the meat part of a man’s 
fingertips, and she said that I might try Dr. Scholl’s stuff. 
“Tf itll take the soreness out of our toes,” she said, “then 
it ought to take the soreness out of your fingers.” So I got 
it out and read the directions for using it on the feet, and 
applied those directions to the fingers, and it worked. Not 
immediately, but within an hour or two I could tell that 
there was a great improvement, and by evening I was typing 
again. I don’t know how Dr. Scholl will feel about this, but 
I should think that it would please him to know that the 
medication he worked out for the feet is effective on other 
parts of the body. I can almost visualize a whole new adver- 
tising campaign directed at those who suffer from chronic 

ewriter finger. 

hose critics who have been carping about the quality of 
San Francisco food are of course, cantankerous fatheads. 
Lucius Beebe is correct in his high evaluation of San Fran- 
cisco’s way with groceries. Just for a change from the steady 
assault of superb food, we stopped in a side-street restaurant 
for lunch today, an ordinary-looking place specializing in 
steaks and chops. I ordered broiled calves’ liver. It is my wish 
to endorse it. Someone spent fifty years experimenting in 
bovine eugenics until, in the end, he produced an animal with 
a perfect liver—perfect, that is, for eating. And then 
someone else organized a grand talent quest, a search for a 
man who could broil a calf’s liver exactly the way it ought to 
be broiled; and these two were brought together, the liver 
from the super-calf and the perfect chef, and I had a lunch 
I'll never forget. 

Today we had a fine reunion with Morris and Frances 
Watson, old friends from newspapering days in Denver and 
during the early years in New York. Morris is an aide to 
Harry Bridges and if you didn’t know it Harry Bridges is a 
man who can cause other men to grow apoplectic and froth 
slightly at the mouth. In almost all the literature about con- 
temporary Hawaii, Harry Bridges appears as the villain of the 
piece; he is at once a scoundrel, a rotter, a dirty dog, and 
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worst of all a Communist. He is called a Communist even 
though the courts have repeatedly cleared him of the accusa- 
tion. In our society a man can be called a nance and survive 
adequately; he can be publicly branded a drunk, a philan- 
derer, a receiver of stolen goods, a political liar, a stealer of 
public funds, a practitioner of the high art of nepotism and a 
defiler of young girls. He can survive all these and even 
prosper. He can be trapped in the embezzlement of great sums 
of money belonging to the taxpayers and though he may lose 
his immediate job, he might very well rise in the business 
world for business will regard him as a shrewd and canny 
operator, a man of wisdom and perception. He can announce 
himself, on a TV network, as a card-carrying fag, and 
banquets will be given in his honor. He can baldly and boldly 
cheat the government on his income taxes and quickly be 
elevated to high public office. He can lead a slobbering mob 
of hillbillies in the lynching and burning of a human being, 
and later on he'll be elected mayor. But call him a Commu- 
nist and he’ll never recover from it. The brand will forever 
remain. Call me an embezzler, call me an arsonist, call me a 
queer, call me a plagarist, call me a rapist, but don’t ever call 
me a Red. 

Early this evening Morris Watson asked me if I’d like to 
meet Harry Bridges and I said I would, so we drove to his 
office and walked in unannounced. Bridges was still work- 
ing at his desk, though everyone else had departed the prem- 
ises, Morris introduced us. I made a move to sit down in the 
chair opposite Bridges, then thought better of it. I didn’t 
know what to talk to him about. I was nervous and embar- 
rassed in front of this controversial man. The encounter, then 
went this way: 


smirH: Glad to know you. 
Bripces: Same here. 
smiTH: I’m on my way to Hawaii. 
pripces: You'll have a good time. 
smitTH: I hope so. Well, nice to have seen you. 
BRIDGES: Same here. 
(They shake hands; exeunt smrra and watson) 


It’s a darn shame things like that can’t be done on live TV, 
maybe as a summer replacement for NBC’s Wisdom series. 
I have reported the meeting in precise detail, and I don’t 
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want anybody reading anything extra into it. I’m on my 
way to Paradise, and Paradise is no place for people to go 
around calling each other fags and Communists. 

Later tonight we encountered a magnificent drunk on 
Geary alongside Union Square. He was a stoutly built young 
man with bushy red hair and wearing a leather jacket—he 
looked like Jim Tully in his younger days. He was doing the 
most graceful job of staggering I’ve ever seen, lurching wildly 
from one side of the walk to the other, always seemingly on 
the verge of going down and fracturing his skull, yet always 
recovering, always managing to stay upright. Now and then 
he’d stop trying to walk, and stand there swaying on the 
sidewalk, and he’d raise his head to the sky and howl a few 
words from a once-popular song, to wit: “THEY WOODEN 
BELIEVE ME!” Having roared out those words, his head 
would come down, his chin would touch his chest, he’d pause 
for a long moment, then in a lower, more conversational tone, 
shaded with sadness and chagrin, he’d add: “They .. . jist 

. never... do.” After that he’d proceed on his zigzag 
course, traveling ten miles from side to side for every mile he 
traveled forward, and then he’d stop again and howl at the 
sky, “THEY WOODEN BELIEVE ME!” It was a fine 
thing to watch, in all respects, and Nelle said she enjoyed it 
too, because it somehow reminded her of me. To which I 
replied, “That’s nice of you to say, honey, but you know very 
well that I can’t sing.” 

1 must mention the fact that earlier today John Pincetich 
took us around to visit Dorothy Lamour and her family. They 
are all going to Honolulu with us, on the Matsonia, and 
they will be staying at the Royal Hawaiian, so we'll prob- 
ably see a lot of one another. I knew Dorothy back in the 
days of my servitude at Paramount, but this is my first 
introduction to her husband, Bill Howard. He is a tall, dark, 
handsome, articulate man and I could tell at the very be- 
ginning that he is going to be good company. 

How romantic can you get? Going to Hawaii with 
Dorothy Lamour, the sarong girl herself, the singer of Moon 
of Manakoora! Man, I’m really way out there! 
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December 3 


WE HAVE seen all of the major sights, We’ve crossed 
and recrossed the two famous bridges and as for hills we’ve 
Nobbed and Telegraphed and even Coited. We've been 
to Chinatown and Fisherman’s Wharf and we’ve looked at 
Alcatraz from a respectable distance. On the day we went to 
eat at the Cliff House we passed, at my request, through 
Golden Gate Park. There is a sentimental incident connected 
with this park which has long been of interest to me. 

Addison Mizner, fabulous brother of the more fabulous 
Wilson, had an unhappy romantic experience in San Fran- 
cisco when he was a young man. A girl said nay to him, 
and he decided to shoot himself. He got aboard a trolley car 
and rode out to this same Golden Gate Park and then 
walked around until he found a lonely and secluded spot. 
He was just about to blow out his brains when a dreadful 
thought crossed his mind. He remembered that there was a 
hole in his underpants, Standing there with the pistol~in 
his hand, he thought of the impression he would make on 
the coroner’s assistants when they got down to those under- 
pants, “Oh, dear,” murmured Addison, “what an embarras- 
sing thing!” So he decided to postpone matters until he 
could get into a change of drawers, and by the time he 
was ready to resume he had arrived at the conclusion that 
the damn girl wasn’t worth it and so he went on his 
way and played a major role in making Palm Beach what 
it is today. 

And so as we packed I thought of Addison Mizner, and 
of all the wonderful things we had been seeing and the fine 
people we had met and the comforts of the St. Francis, and 
suddenly I straightened up and said to Nelle, “I don’t want 
to go to Hawaii. I want to spend the winter right here.” 

She wouldn’t let me and this afternoon we boarded the 
Matsonia with Henry Castor and began the traditional busi- 
ness of opening bottles. Helen Arnold came up from Carmel 
to see us off, and “Moby Dick” Dickerson from Palo Alto, 
being a fine fellow we got to know in Veracruz and Mexico 
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City. All of us went loudly around to call on Dorothy La- 
mour and her family and I must confess that I got a little 
confused and found myself wishing them bon voyage as if 
I had merely come down to their sailing party. Then at last 
the whistles sounded and the Peps departed and the gang- 
planks came up and we sailed away into the setting sun. I 
remembered a thing that Red Barber said once when he was 
broadcasting from Ebbets Field in Brooklyn. A ballplayer 
had come in the night before from Cuba and had now re- 
ported to the Brooklyn bench and was in uniform. Said Mr. 
Barber: “That boy has never been out of Cuba before in his 
life. From now on, everywhere he goes, it’ll be the first time 
he’s ever been there.” So it is with us. 


December 4 


Topay I got acquainted with Mr. E. I was standing at the 
rail looking at the Pacific Ocean when he came alongside, 
and pretty soon we were talking. I made some jocular 
reference to the fact that we were heading in the direction 
of nuclear testing grounds, and so we got to discussing the 
bombs and Mr, E, said he wasn’t a bit concerned about 
them. 

“The atom bombs,” he said, “are not gonna get us, Before 
that happens the human race is gonna disappear in another 
type explosion. Someday there is going to be just exactly 
the right atmospheric condition and then, bub-looooey! Up 
we go! Every god damn pressurized can of shavin’ cream and 
toothpaste and dog spray and shellac and varnish and shoe 
polish and machine oil and insect repellent and bug killer 
and waterproofin’ and oven-sweetener and a couple hundred 
others — every god damn one of them is gonna explode and 
blow the whole stupid god damn human race to smither- 
eens.” 

I thought it was a unique and fascinating theory, but some- 
what fanciful; yet Mr. E. appeared to be dead serious about 
it, as though he actually believed such an explosion is coming. 
(Subsequently I acquired additional information about him, 
leading me to think that he really was serious—he is an 
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executive with a company which makes a toilet goods 
product which has to be squeezed out with the fingers.) 

Please note that I refer to this acquaintance as Mr. E. As 
1 go along I shall probably use the same device on other 
people, or perhaps I may not even use initials. This is to 
safeguard myself against lawsuits. The American people 
grow increasingly litigious, meaning that they are overly 
inclined to litigate, prone to sue. They are even prone to sue 
writers, usually on two counts—libel and invasion of pri- 
vacy. If I had used Mr. E.’s name in connection with the 
Great Pressure Can Catastrophe I would be invading his 
privacy and he could sue me. People don’t sue other people 
nowadays for equitable sums; they sue for a half million 
dollars, or a million, or ten million. Just as Mr. E. resents 
pressurized cans as hurtful to his business, so do I resent 
litigiousness as hurtful to my business. Nowadays a writer is 
tempted to remove all the guttiness from his work for 
fear that the shysters will spot it and club him to death with 
it. Nowadays a man at his typewriter has the distinct sensa- 
tion that a thousand people are looking over his shoulder. I 
don’t know what ever happened to that thing we used to 
have around the store, called Freedom of the Press, It used to 
apply to my business, which is the business of free-lance 
writing, as much as to the newspapers. It doesn’t apply much 
in either case any more. If I tell an amusing anecdote about 
my neighbor, J. R., and use his name, and even though the 
anecdote in no way ridicules him, he still can sue my butt off 
for invading his privacy, and probably collect. If the situation 
continues and grows more severe, as I think it will, there 
will be an end to non-fiction—no more writing about real 
people, except maybe in the cruddy fan magazines. In that 
event I am quite ready for the bub-looooey! of Mr. E.’s cans 
exploding. I’m ready to die in a fizzing meringue of shaving 
cream, toothpaste, dog spray and insect repellent, topped off 
with an icing of oven-sweetener. 

I might mention that Mr. E., being a shrewd and per- 
coats and highly intelligent man, has heard of my pursuits. 
“You write funny stuff,” he said, “so I got one for you I 
always wanted to give to somebody who could put it in print. 
It’s a little on the risky side. Back home we've got a couple 
in our little group, name of Hoe. Will and Irma Hoe. Every 
once in a while somebody in our group will come out with 
this comical expression. It pops out by accident and that’s 
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what really makes it funny. What we say is, ‘let’s all go over 
to the Hoe house.’ Get it? Hoe house. HOE house.” 

“T got it,” I said, and felt that Mr. E. somehow deserves 
all that he’s getting from life. And so I returned to my state- 
room and lay in state for a while, and then resumed my 
struggles with Hawaiian history. The chief difficulty lies in 
the names of the kings and queens who ruled the Islands in 
the past. They all look and sound to me like Kuklafranan’- 
ollie. I can get accustomed to the five Kamehamehas, and 
somehow the personality of Kalakaua stands out from the 
crowd (especially since the main street of Waikiki is named 
for him) but the long procession of Kaumualiis and Kapio- 
Janis and Kalanikupules and Keopuolanis and Liliuokalanis 
and Kalaniopuus and all the others get me confused. It is a 
real pleasure to meet up with a member of Hawaiian royalty 
named Queen Emma. 


December 5 


N ELLE came into the stateroom today, assumed a position 
in the center of the floor and then announced in a sing- 
song way, “We're a-goin’ to the hookie low,” at the same 
time waggling her arms about in a most peculiar and un- 
gainly fashion, not to mention her bustle. It soon stood 
revealed that she has taken a hula lesson with a lot of other 
women and that the piece of music used in the teaching is 
the Hukilau Song. When she said she was a-goin’ to the 
hookie low, the Jow rhymes with cow, and I must add that 
she was executing the gesticulations and other movements in 
the manner of a... but let it go; all women, I’m told, grow 
frivolous and skittish on shipboard. She insisted upon ex- 
plaining to me just what she was doing, just what the various 
movements meant, but I protested because I was engaged in 
learning something myself —some details of the career of a 
remarkable man named Sydney S. Bowman. Nevertheless, 
she took off her shoes and began gyrating and making like a 
fish and all the time chanting, “Hookie, hookie, hookie, 
hookie, hookie,” which was almost all she could remember 
of the song. Finally I told her to take five. Five days. I 
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suggested that she was a little on the mature side for this sort 
of foolishness, but she said that there were women much 
older in the hula class today and I said good god what’s this 
world coming to. 

Yesterday Mr. E, asked me if I had read a book called 
Hawaii: Restless Rampart and I said I hadn’t, 

“You've got to read it,” he said. “It was published just 
before the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor, and this guy predicted 
the whole thing, warned the whole country, warned the 
Navy and warned the Army and warned the Air Force that 
the Japs were gonna do a what they did.” 

He has let me have the book for a couple of days. It is by 
Joseph Barber, Jr., and I haven’t yet got to all those warn- 
ings because of Sydney S. Bowman. I had never heard of 
Mr. Bowman but from what I’ve read in Mr. Barber’s book, 
if anybody put Hawaii on the map it was Sydney. He was 
an advertising agency man in San Francisco and he became 
interested in Hawaii because his company had the Matson 
Line as a client. In the 1930’s Mr. Bowman arrived in 
Honolulu and in a matter of hours had the leading citizens 
standing on their ears. He was dynamic and convincing. He 
called together the people who ran things in the Islands — the 
old line businessmen, the praying robber barons, the men of 
the Big Five. He told them they were in trouble —a thing 
they already knew. The economics of sugar were not work- 
ing out in favor of Hawaii. The immediate need, said Bow- 
man, was to get tourists. He pointed to the magnificent new 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, almost empty. He told them how he 
would do the job and they hired him and gave him all the 
money he needed. Immediately he established a super-pub- 
licity organization and the mainland was soon flooded with 
oceans of purple prose and pictures of brown-skinned hula 
gals with whiter teeth than the toothpaste ads and bosoms 
that would cause a Caucasian male to honk like a goose, 
Sydney S. Bowman prepared ad copy for the leading maga- 
zines and then invited the editors of those magazines to send 
their top writers to the Islands, all expenses paid. I would 
never suggest that the prospect of advertising revenue would 
ever influence a magazine editor, but the fact seems to be 
that all the magazines did send their writers out. They were 
lodged in plush quarters at the Royal Hawaiian and given 
limousines and flown around to the outer islands and feted 
with wine, song, and for all I know, women capable of 
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eliciting goose-honks. They went back and wrote lavender 
words about the Paradise of the Pacific. 

Mr. Bowman organized and encouraged radio programs 
which carried the siren song to the mainland. He lured 
motion picture companies to Hawaii and got them to making 
full-length films of sand and surf and palm trees and vibrat- 
ing bottoms. He sent a former governor on an extensive 
lecture tour of the mainland, advertising the glories of the 
Islands. The story of Mr. Bowman’s hard-hitting campaign 
goes on and on. There is reason to believe that he, personally, 
converted the Big Five (the business overlords of Hawaii) 
to the desirability of statehood for the Islands; not only con- 
verted them but got them to throw all their energies and re- 
sources behind the campaign for statehood. And he was 
valuable to the Big Five in another highly important direc- 
tion. The New Deal had come to the mainland and now the 
people of Hawaii were getting restless and certain liberal 
elements in the population were beginning to utter cries of 
protest and indignation. Nothing was too big for Sydney 
Bowman. He set to work on a campaign aimed at glamorizing 
the men of the Big Five. He even went so far as to attempt 
reorganization of the whole school system of Hawaii, so the 
children would grow up to venerate their industrial leaders 
and even with an ambition to work in the cane fields and 
on the pineapple plantations. 

Mr. Barber’s book doesn’t say when Mr. Bowman quit in 
Hawaii, if he ever did. I must remember to ask about him. 
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December 6 


I LOOKED around the ocean today for Horace Hough, the 
swimmer, but saw no sign of him, so I went to the Smoking 
Room and tried out a brandy with a dash of iodine in #. I 
was sitting there enjoying myself when a man came up to me 
and said he was on a committee. I tried to escape but he had 
me in a corner. A little committee is a dangerous thing; a big 
committee will kill you. 

“We thought,” said the committeeman, “that it would 
be a great idea to get up a shipboard entertainment, using 
Miss Lamour and other quote talented unquote passengers, 
and we would like to have you get up and make a few 
humorous remarks and I might add that my son back home is 
a great fan of yours.” 

I told him that I was not an orator, not an after-dinner 
speaker, but a writer. I said that if I had any quote talent un- 
quote at all it was in the field of writing. If he and the 
committee insisted on my doing something, they could put a 
typewriter on the platform and I’d sit down and knock out a 
few paragraphs for the folks. 

He seemed offended, but I didn’t care. He is of an almost 
universal breed — misguided people who believe that because 
a person can write, it follows that he can make a speech. 
The opposite is generally true, for most writers are shrieking 
introverts whose entrails curdle if they are ever called upon 
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to make a few remarks. On the other hand, there are writers 
who believe as committees believe and as program chairmen 
believe, and leap at every chance they can get to declaim and 
recite and go on lecture tours and even God help us all, read 
from their own works. Most of these are quote awful un- 
quote and should be quietly stunned with a blunt instrument 
the instant they rise to their feet. 

This is a splendid ship, as pleasant and comfortable as any 
we've ever ridden on, and so today I spent some time looking 
into the history of the man whose name it bears— Captain 
William Matson. He was a Swedish orphan boy who came 
to California and got to be master of a schooner before he 
was twenty-one. Eventually the Spreckels sugar people put 
him in the Hawaiian trade and he married a schoolteacher 
he met during a shipwreck in Hilo harbor. Their only child, 
a girl, was named Lurline after a yacht belonging to the 
Spreckels family and this is how it came about that, in recent 
years, the most famous of all Matson ships has been the 
Lurline. 

Reading about Captain Matson, I found him described as 
standing “two inches short of six feet.” This is a way of 
saying a thing about a man to make him sound more im- 
pressive than he actually was. I am five feet nine and have 
been described as “a little guy.” Yet I can make myself 
sound pretty stalwart by saying that I stand just three inches 
short of six feet. 

In this connection I would like to say that I am old. I am 
fifty years of age, and I am old. Other people who are 
fifty years old say they are middle-aged and if you dispute 
them, nothing on earth makes them madder. They are 
middle-aged and they'll continue being middle-aged up to 
seventy or beyond. They will talk about “getting old” but 
they will never say they have arrived at oldness unless, 
perhaps, they are ninety or beyond. 

When I was a young reporter I worked on a newspaper 
whose publisher was a tyrant in his seventies. The first mis- 
take I made on his paper was to write a story about an 
“elderly” derelict of seventy-three being found dead in an 
alley. A copyreader caught it and expunged the word 
“elderly” and explained that it would have cost me my 
job if it had got into the paper. The old man, our publisher, 
didn’t permit the word’s use on anybody this side of a 
hundred. ; 
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Most well-known “middle-aged” people of sixty-five or 
seventy peers that growing old is a pleasant and beautiful 
process. They would have you believe that great age is so 
wonderful that all the years leading up to it are a waste of 
time. They lie in their store-bought teeth. I have never 
known but three people to be honest about this thing. Ben 
Hecht was asked on a television interview how he felt 
about growing old. “It’s horrible,” he said, “downright horri- 
ble.” The interviewer told Mr. Hecht that other people in 
their sixties and seventies and even eighties, when asked the 
same question, usually said that the later years were the best. 
Mr. Hecht said they are all liars and whistlers in the dark, 
that the fear of death is in them and that they lie in bed at 
night, in the dark, and shudder. There was a professor in 
England who wrote a newspaper column and who said 
much the same thing in his column, and “middle-aged” 
people all over the kingdom wrote letters of protest, de- 
nouncing him as if he had written bitterly about birds. And 
my own mother, at the end of a long and turbulent life, 
confided in me that she had undergone many tribulations 
but that the worst thing of all was growing old. 

So I confess that I am, at age fifty, an old man. If we 
accept seventy as the allotted span, and if we divide life into 
youth and middle-age and old age, then we divide seventy 
by three and arrive at a fraction over twenty-three. Just to 
give everybody a break, let’s make it an even twenty-four. 
So, we are young up to the age of twenty-four, at which 
point middle-age sets in. Middle-age lasts until we are forty- 
eight. Anything after that is old and that’s where I am. Re- 
gardless of how I feel, the girls of Hawaii have nothing to 
fear from me. My interests are almost all intellectual. 


December 7 


THis is the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, but nobody seems 
to have noticed it and I see no reason for calling it to their 
attention. 

Mr. L., the lawyer, told me today that he comes out to 
Hawaii every two or three years and spends a full month 
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sailing. He said that Hawaii is a great place for sailing; I sup- 


ose he means that it has both water and wind. And he said 
e has been brushing up on loxodromics. 

“What are loxodromics?” I asked, being always interested 
in words. 

“The art of oblique sailing, or sailing on rhumbs.” 

“Rhumbs? What are they?” 

“A rhumb,” he said, “is a point of the compass.” 

I wrote both words down in my notebook. God alone 
know what perils lie ahead; it’s just possible that I might find 
myself in a predicament where I’d lave to sail on a rhumb. 
Mr. L. asked me if I went in for sailing and I said no, that I 
didn’t want any part of the sea unless I could be on some- 
thing as big and as stable as the Matsonia. 

He told me of a misadventure that overtook him recently 
in the small Pennsylvania city where he lives. They were 
giving a big testimonial dinner to the town’s leading citizen, 
a man who had been mayor for many years and who had 
held almost every other important post in the town’s govern- 
ment. He was now arriving at middle-age, seventy, and so 
they got up this dinner for him and they designated six 
citizens to do the speech-making. One represented the 
merchants, one represented labor, one represented education, 
one represented the city government, one represented the 
county government, and Mr. L. represented the law. 

“I decided,” said Mr. L., “that these other five fellows 
would all be gushing over the mayor, pouring on the mo- 
lasses and the manure, heaping it on by the forkful. So I 
prepared a different kind of speech to keep it from being 
one great big solid pile of crap. I prepared a speech in which 
I insulted the old boy up one side and down the other, and 
told tales about him that couldn’t be printed in the local 
newspaper. Well, I wish you could have been at that din- 
ner. Every damn one of the speakers had exactly the same 
idea that I had. Every one of them sat down and decided 
beforehand that all the others would be throwing the crap, 
so they prepared insulting speeches. One by one we got up 
and crucified the mayor and it seemed as if each one was 
more insulting than the others. We were all embarrassed 
when it was over, but we didn’t need to be. The citizens in 
the audience just howled all through it and everybody said 
it was the finest testimonial dinner they’d ever attended. 
Everybody but the mayor. He said to us privately, after- 
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wards, ‘It seems like one or two of you sons of bitches could 


have mentioned the fact that I’ 
$e ve never been arrested for 


molesting little girls. 


December 8 


AT SIX o’clock this morning the room steward notified us 
that we lay off the Sandwich Isles and so I got dressed and 
had some breakfast and then went on deck to have a look. 
We were hove to, or sailing on rhumbs, or some such thing, 
and were traveling at no more than a walk. There was land 
off the stabbard but I didn’t have time to inspect it closely, 
for almost immediately I descried the saioeehl of the savage 
hordes we had been told to expect. 

They were coming at us in all manner of rude craft, 
swarming over the sea in outriggers and hermaphrodite brigs, 
cutters, luggers, corvettes, proas, feluccas, junks, xebecs, 
dhows, cockboats, gigs, pirogues and sampans. As I gazed 
upon this howling multitude I quietly resigned myself to the 
mercies of Providence, and within my soul wept for the 
seeming inevitable fate of all those beloved companions of 
mine aboard the Matsonia, including even the committeeman 
who wanted me to get up and make a few humorous remarks, 
I was certain that these breech-clouted barbarians would slit 
my throat with their obsidian knives, or clout me in the 
breech till merciful death intervened. I only hoped they 
didn’t eat me. 

As they drew nigh, others among our ship’s company 
lined the rails with sinking hearts. I could see amongst the 
savages in the assorted boats both men and women, clothed 
in little more than would suffice to wad a Chickahominy 
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musket. My fevered mind speculated for a moment on the 
possible reasons they might have for bringing the women 
out of the slaughter; would they tempt us with the pleasures 
of the flesh before hitting us on the head with rocks? 

Now, too, I could hear their blood-curdling cries. For a 
while I could make out a continuing shout which sounded 
like, “Wocki hoo nay wocki boo!” and then “Kooookiss 
bek!” Truly it had a fierce and spine-chilling sound, until the 
man standing at my right—the man who had the shipboard 
job of teaching the hula to the white women — spoke up. He 
said the savages were crying, “White gods! White Gods! 
Captain Cook has returned!” and I felt better about things 
until he added that they would butcher me like a hog and 
eat my big toes. 

Now they drew alongside our vessel and swarmed aboard, 
shouting “Hoopy kak, hoopy kab, hoopy kab!” and other 
uncivilized utterings; it seemed to me that they were coming 
on board by the hundreds, and soon our Plimsoll line was 
three fathoms under, and still going down. The frightened 
travelers on deck, including my unhappy self, shrank against 
the rail as the jungle savages raced fore and aft, emitting 
fitful cries and performing unholy rites with strings of 
flowers and small stringed instruments which produced un- 
musical clunking sounds, 

The women among them were sparkling with savage 
vivacity and many of them were wantonly displaying their 
belly buttons.* 

Others were. wearing long garments, resembling night- 
gowns, with Grandma Moses paintings on them. 

Suddenly I heard a dreadful commotion in the water 
below us, and turning, I observed a group of young savages, 
their breeches slightly clouted. They were aboard a sampan 
and they were gesticulating wildly at us and screaming over 
and over, “Kala! Kala! Kala!” Exactly the way an English- 
man says collar. Then I noted that some of our company 
were tossing silver coins into the water and as each coin 
started falling one of the brown boys would dive, snatching 
it before it had descended six inches into the sea, sometimes 
grabbing it before it ever hit the water. It was clear to me 


* Every writer who has ever dealt with the females of Polynesia 
has used this line, sparkling with savage vivacity. It was invented 
by Herman Melville in the Marquesas in the same year that baking 
soda first went into commercial production. 
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that these particular barbarians were ser Pee hasheesh (or 
is it backlash?) as a bribe to keep them from boarding the 
ship and strangling everyone in sight. So I tossed them down 
an aggregate of a dollar eighty-five cents and saw them 
snatch it from the water and wondered what they would do 
with it — probably string it on fibers and use it for beads; or 
save it up until they had enough to send one of their number 
to the mainland to see the Ed Sullivan show in person. 

As desperate as my straits were, my prayers were suddenly 
answered. Hal Bock and his lovely wife, Sybil, appeared at 
my elbow uttering cries of greeting in my own tongue. 
Astonishingly enough they were in native costume. I asked if 
the savages had committed any overt acts against them and 
Hal responded with heartiness, “Hell no! We are the savages. 
We have been living amongst them, peaceably, for three 
long years.” 

“Are you missionaries?” I asked, confounded and amazed. 

“Quite the opposite,” said Hal, “I’m in public relations.” 

Just then Dorothy Lamour materialized in our immediate 
vicinity, sparkling with civilized vivacity. A white-uniformed 
ship’s officer dashed up to her and placed a lei of orchids 
around her neck and kissed her. Then 2 man known far and 
wide in the Islands as the Snooper put another lei on her and 
kissed her. After that a brown-skinned man as big around as 
the Staten Island ferry gave her a lei and kissed her. Follow- 
ing which a man with a microphone came up to her and 
ig oe her, without adding a lei, and began asking questions 
of her. 

Somebody gave me a push and I found myself face to face 
with Dorothy and so I took off one of my leis and put it on 
her and kissed her and she protested, “Listen, you're not a 
.-» I kissed her again and the man with the mike pushed 
between us and above the tremendous din yelled at me, “Say 
something to Hawaii!” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I spoke into the mike, “It is with 
great pleasure that 1...” 

“Wait a minute!” cried the microphone man. “Who the 
hell are you?” 

“Throw him overboard!” yelled Miss Lamour. 

I retreated to the rail. I said to Hal Bock, “Notice the lei I 
gave her?” And I smirked when I said it. He pulled me off 
to one side. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going to give you your first lesson in 
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Island etiquette. What you just pulled is the standard tourist 
cliché, the worst and most worn-out gag in the history of 
world travel. I can tell you right now that within two days 
you'll be saying lei and you'll be meaning a necklace of 
flowers, and nothing else, and you'll hate every dumbhead 
tourist who comes along and uses that old dead pun, and 
God knows they'll use it!” 

“Okay,” I said. “From now on whenever I say lei I'll say 
it as if I meant lei and not lei.” 

About this time a great silver bird flew from the back of 
Diamond Head and spit flowers all over us, and a young lady 
who said she was Becky White from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin clawed her way through the crowd and asked me if 
I would be willing to give her some intelligence of the 
mainland, so we retired to a corner where we could talk 
without shouting. 

I asked her if she knew the game of kilw and she said she 
had never heard of it and wanted to know how it is played. 1 
said it was some sort of romantic game, formerly popular in 
the Sandwich Islands, and she said she was a little rised 
to find that I was interested in that type of folklore. So she 
asked me who was President now, and what eggs were bring- 
ing on the mainland, and which television show was at the 
top of the ratings, and all about marriage rites in my home- 
land, and if Mark Twain was still alive. 

By this time our ship was moving toward its pier and the 
noise and confusion, te singing and shouting, the wild and 
splashy colors on board and on shore, were increasing in 
intensity. The Matsonia slid in past the Aloha tower and 
down below, on a special platform, six or eight maidens 
were jerking their bottoms in unison, dancing a vigorous hula 
of welcome. Nearby the Royal Hawaiian Band was playing 
“Song of the Islands” and simply wearing out “Aloha Oe,” 
the musicians all dressed in white and looking like a conven- 
tion of ships’ pursers. Colored streamers were flying in eve 
direction, and crowds of people whooped and yelled alohas 
at us, and the bos’n or mate or capstan or somebody was 
banging away on the Matsonia’s whistle and it was all like a 
great big wonderful musical comedy. 

Hal and Sybil led the way and we left the ship and found 
the Bock car and headed out for Waikiki, which is about 
three miles eastward. I remarked that the arrival of a Mat- 
son ship was all that it’s cracked up to be, and quite exciting, 
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but that Pd had enough for one day. Then we pulled up to 
the entrance of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and aloha-hell 
broke loose again. There were musicians and fat female 
singers and flowers flying through the air. People began wrap- 
ping more leis around us, and photographers were banging 
away, and out came Manager Frank Swadley, and several 
assistant managers, and Miss Jeri Bostwick, and Miss Amy 
Powell, and everybody kissed me except Mr. Swadley and I 
found myself hoping that eventually I would be accepted 
into the community of Waikiki, free to come and go without 
ceremony. 

We had lunch and then a nap and then a tour of the 
Royal and I pronounced my verdict: maybe the best damn 
hotel I was ever in in my life. Nelle agreed. 

This afternoon we sat on the terrace of the Surf Room, 
which commands a sweeping view of the sea and beach from 
Diamond Head down to Henry Kaiser’s breakwater. I saw a 
big gray ship come round the bend and move slowly across 
the horizon, and I asked a stocky Hawaiian, who was sweep- 
ing up cigarette butts, if it was the Matsonia. He nodded 
and grinned and said, “Iss all fulla congess mans.” I stayed 
with him and ascertained his meaning. Iss always fulla con- 
gess mans, he said. Apparently members of congress can 
always find an excuse to come to Hawaii, to look into this or 
investigate that, so that even an illiterate porter knows that 
the ships are always and forever fulla congess mans. 
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December 9 


I pousT if 1M ever be able to cope with these long 
Hawaiian proper names. Today I was typing a letter and, 
wanting to indulge in a bit of name-dropping, said I was 
soon going to meet Duke Kahana . .. and somehow my 
typewriter got out of hand and it came out Kahanamahoma- 
hukouakua. The trouble is really not with me; I have a loose 
typewriter — loose in the sense that a piece of machinery gets 
loose; loose also in the sense that a woman gets loose. 
Both Nelle and I are suffering from the East Pacific 
staggers. Bill Howard says his whole family has them, too, 
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and he has them so bad he’s almost afraid to leave his room. 
It is a condition in which you get out of bed, or up from a 
chair, and you lurch about the room, almost falling. You 
stagger about and there’s a strong suggestion of dizziness and 
you think you hear the melodious notes of the bell which 
calls you to meals on board ship. Somebody said that these 
staggers are more severe and enduring after a voyage in East 
Pacific waters than elsewhere. And one of the assistant 
managers told me today that a quick way to get over them 
is to drink large quantities of rum out of pineapple shells, 
thus acquiring counter-staggers. 

It’s possible that I may have tried that cure, judging from 
what happened to me on my first tour of the hotel’s grounds, 
I was alone and I decided to keep this incident a secret from 
everyone, and then something else happened to make me 
change my mind. Nelle and I wandered over to a new 
restaurant called the Snack Shop and ordered lunch. There 
was a saucer on the table and I noticed that Nelle was using 
a fingernail, trying to scratch something off the glazed 
surface. It was a little squarish thing about half the size of a 
postage stamp. Suddenly she laughed and picked up the 
saucer and examined it more closely and then showed it to me. 
She had been scratching at the restaurant’s insignia which the 
Pope himself, scratching ex cathedra, couldn’t have got off 
that saucer. So then I decided that if she could laugh about 
her own blunder, I could tell her about mine. 

The eighteen acres of the Royal Hawaiian consist of 
lawns and gardens and parking lots and, as I said, I was 
wandering through them, staggering slightly now and then. 
Occasionally I’d encounter people, though I wouldn’t have 
been surprised if I had come upon a gorilla or a giraffe or a 
hartebeest. Then all of a sudden I came into a small clearing 
and stood face to face with a lovely girl. She was in a bright 
red bikini-type bathing costume, and she was lounging in a 
basket chair, and she was looking me straight in the eye and 
giving me just a hint of a smile. I stopped abruptly, smiled, 
and spoke to her. I had to. She was clearly expecting it. 

Yet she didn’t respond to my greeting, and now she came 
into clearer focus, She was an extraordinary lifelike manikin 
in a show window of extraordinarily pellucid glass. She was 
a creature of plaster and plastic and goat-hair belonging to 
some store people named MclInerny. My first reaction, on dis- 
covering my mistake, was to turn my head slowly to one side, 
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then to the other, looking to see if any human being had 
witnessed it. Seeing no one, I hurried along, getting away 
from the scene of the crime. And as I walked I reflected on 
the manner in which I had spoken to that dummy. Not 
an ordinary “Hello.” Oh, no, of course not! I had said 
“Hello” to her in much the same way that Andrew H. Brown 
always says “Hello” to his females, drawing the word out, 
as if I expected her to leap from that basket chair, clutch me 
in her arms and cry out for me to possess her on the spot. 
Beware of the East Pacific staggers. Beware also of rum inside 
of pineapples, 

It was anonunced today that the Sheraton people have 
bought all four of the Matson hotels here, the Royal Hawai- 
jan as well as the Moana, the Surf Rider and the Princess 
Kuklafranan’ollie. In the past I have had newspapers sold out 
from under me, but this is the first time I’ve ever had a 
luxury hotel sold out from under me. 


December 10 


YESTERDAY'S announcement about the sale of the hotels 
turns out to be a much bigger thing than we had thought. 
As far as Waikiki is concerned, it is the biggest thing since 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. Today people are talking 
about nothing else. The newspapers are full of it. I hear 
that quite a few people around the Royal broke down and 
wept when they fie! heard of it. 

The newspapers have editorials about the sale and they are 
somehow typical of newspaper editorials. I shall summarize 
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one of them. It occupies a double column and runs about a 
foot and a half in length. It says that there is cause for sad- 
ness and then it says that there is also cause for rejoicing. It 
Says there is cause for sadness because the fine old name of 
Matson is disappearing from the hotel business in Hawaii; and 
on the other hand, there is much to be glad about, much 
cause for rejoicing, because the great name of Sheraton is 
coming to Hawaii. It says that the name of Sheraton is 
certainly one of the great and gigantic names of American 
business, and this is cause for rejoicing because it shows that 
the men who run Sheraton, men of immense business acumen, 
recognize the importance of Hawaii, recognize the inevitable 
progress and expansion that lie ahead. All is well. 

The big question, of course, is whether Sheraton will un- 
dertake major changes in the hotels. There is fear in many 
quarters that the new owners will “commercialize” them 
and I judge that if they are ever commercialized they will 
be ruined, especially in the case of the Royal. 

This matter was being discussed today when I joined a 
group of gentlemen at the Surf terrace. I’m happy that I 
went to the terrace today because I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Cass Cook. Mr. Cook was in swimming pants and 
cork go-aheads, yet he was still fully dressed, for his entire 
body is covered with thick black hair. He shaves off the part 
that grows on his face and neck but otherwise he has the 
look of an exploding sofa. 

So they were discussing the question of whether the 
Sheraton people would commercialize the Royal. A man 
wearing a shirt that would frighten the brave bulls Toke up. 

“I'd like to know,” he said, “what you mean by the word, 
what your definition of the word commercialize is. To me it 
means business. Operate as a business.” 

“Yehr,” said Mr. Cass Cook. ; 

“Well,” said someone else, “the way I understand it, the 
word has a derogatory sense, like when we say they com- 
mercialize Mother’s Day.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Mr. Cook. 

“Oh, you know. Mother’s Day is one great big commercial 
thing, promoted by the florists and the telegraph people and 
the telephone people and all that, to get everybody to spend 
money on things for their mothers on Mother’s Day.” 

“What you want?” demanded Mr. Cook. “You wanna 
spend the day beltin’ your old lady in the chops?” 
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Somehow the talk had gone far afield and it never got 
back to the hotel transaction. I stayed around a while longer, 
listening to Mr. Cook. He bears a vague resemblance to 
Richard Nixon; otherwise it is my guess that he is pure 
gangster. And I know enough about the language of New 
York City to tell that he had his origins there, probably in 
Hell’s Kitchen. 

Later today I saw him sitting alone beside the sea wall, 
wearing purple slacks and an equally conservative aloha 
shirt, so I strolled out and took a chair next to him. We sat 
in silence for a while and then I broke the ice. 

“Beautiful place, isn’t it?” I said. 

“I’m witchya,” he said. 

“You plan to be here long?” 

“A munt,” he said. “Maybe even more.” 

We talked for half an hour. Eventually I asked him what 
part of the county he came from. 

“The Valley of the Moon,” he said. “I was born and brung 
up in the Valley of the Moon. I got a nice automobile 
agency. You ever been in the Valley of the Moon?” 

I said no. I said I had heard it was very beautiful. 

“Brother,” he said, “I’m witchya.” 

I asked him if he knew where Jack London lived and he 
said no, he didn’t know anybody by that name. I handled 
him most gently, for it was apparent to me that this was a 
rough guy. Still, he seemed eager to be pleasant, eager for 
friendship and, most important of all, eager to clothe himself 
in the raiment of respectability. I figured that he might 
possibly live in the Valley of the Moon, and that he might 
possibly have an auto agency. But I guessed that he was an 
ex-mobster who had grown tired of the rat race, so to speak, 
on the island of Manhattan; that he had seen the men of 
kindred enterprises, such as corporation executives and.law- 
yers and advertising men and members of legislatures and 
city officials .. . he had seen these men take their taw and 
get out. And so having heard of the pleasures of retirement, 
Mr. Cook decided that was what he wanted and he took his 
departure, carrying with him large sums of money and an 
intense itch for acceptance among ordinary men. By “ordi- 
nary men” I mean men who sit on the Surf Room terrace at 
Waikiki. 

I hope I see. more of Mr. Cook. 
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WE HAVE done a lot of walking up and down Kalakaua 
Avenue and we are fast becoming acquainted with its special 
character and personality. It is surely one of the great streets 
of the world, one of the boulevards a traveler never forgets. 
We were standing this morning at the corner of Kalakaua 
and, I think, Lewers Road, waiting for the signals to change 
from Wait to Walk. I had just noted an unusual situation — 
there were little knots of people waiting on all four corners 
—when the signals did change. Then a thing happened that 
had me, for a moment, thoroughly confused. Almost all of 
those people began walking toward the center of the inter- 
section, coming at it from four directions. 

“Don’t look now,” I said to Nelle, “but everybody’s flipped. 
Everybody in the world. All at once.” 

All those people who were walking catty-cornered came 
together and passed and Peres on their way, and pretty 
soon the signals changed again and we were left standing 
where we had been in the first place. I thought about it a bit 
and then we hurried down Royal Hawaiian Avenue to Hal 
Bock’s office, which is above the post office, and asked for an 
explanation. He said we had just witnessed a performance of 
a maneuver called Barnes’ Dance. He said it is a system of 
pedestrian traffic control worked out by a man named Barnes 
somewhere on the mainland. He was surprised that I had 
never seen it before because it is used in several cities on the 
mainland. He said that it had something to do with facili- 
tating the movement of automobiles that are making right 
turns. I shut my eyes and tried to figure it, using my left 
hand to represent an automobile trying to make a right turn, 
and my right hand to represent a flock of pedestrians per- 
forming Barnes’ Dance. I didn’t seem able to facilitate the 
right turns of my automobiles, but I’m not going to challenge 
the system. 

Kalakaua Avenue runs parallel to the beach and so, on its 
south side at least, there are few intersecting streets and it is 
necessary to have crosswalks at convenient intervals and 
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these extra crosswalks are marked off with white lines and ” 
fancy diagonal effects. A pedestrian always has the right 
of way anywhere in town, but he has the right of way espe- 
cially and vehemently in these crosswalks with diagonal 
designs. The way it has been explained to me, you’re allowed 
to hit a pedestrian elsewhere, if you don’t knock him off in a 
crosswalk with diagonal design. This is the way traffic laws 
work back home. You don’t really have to stop at a “Stop” 
sign, but when it says “Full Stop” by god that means stop. 
And the speed limit signs that say 50 don’t really mean 50, 
but 55 or even 60, unless they say “radar” or “electrically 
timed,” in which event you can go faster because the local 
police force is undermanned. 

The thing that interests me about these crosswalks is the 
manner in which the people saunter across them. They 
know that all motor traffic must stop the moment they set 
foot off the curb. I have stood by and watched these pedes- 
trians and tried to puzzle out the psychology that governs 
their conduct. They'll come swinging down the sidewalk, 
traveling at a brisk pace, seemingly in a hurry to get wher- 
ever they’re going. Then they’ll turn and step off the curb 
and enter one of those crosswalks with the diagonal design. 
Brakes squeal and cars and trucks and buses and bicycles all 
stop. The pedestrian now saunters. God how he saunters! It 
must be maddening to the automobile drivers to watch him 
go into a sort of spring-fever stroll. He never looks at the 
vehicles which have stopped for his leisurely passage. He 
glances upward and admires the color of the Hawaiian sky, 
and notes the flight of a lovely bird, and then he examines his 
fingernails with some intentness, and then he saunters on. 
The psychology of this sauntering pedestrian escapes me, 
slodit I’m inclined to believe that it is just one more example 
of the basic meanness in people. To purloin a phrase from 
Bob Hope, or rather from Bob Hope's writers, all of those 
sauntering crosswalkers majored in Nasty. 
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SoMEBODY wrote a small sarcasm in one of the local 
papers today saying they hope the Sheraton people have to 
take the mynah birds along with the Royal Hawaiian. 

Everybody in Hawaii knows about the mynah birds and 
especially about the mynah birds at the Royal. The window 
of our room overlooks the automobile entrance to the hotel 
and in the center of this beautiful courtyard is a banyan 
tree that looks to be almost as big as the hotel itself. Its 
branches are inhabited by mynah birds, several hundred 
thousand of them, judging from the noise they make. Mynah 
birds are famous the world over for their ability to talk. The 
Royal Hawaiian mynah birds, however, are a smaller breed 
than those conversationalists sometimes encountered in main- 
land restaurants and saloons. They are smaller and they speak 
a foreign language, probably mynah. If you ever had the 
opportunity of listening to one of them talking alone, you 
would recognize a sort of human quality to his vocal per- 
formance, yet none of his words would make any sense. 
What we have outside our window is a congregation of these 
birds, so many of them that they could never be counted, and 
usually they are all talking in concert. For a day or two this 
is a major nuisance, and a majority of the travelers who 
check in at the Royal are soon bellowing at the management, 
demanding that something be done about those goddam 
jabbering birds. It has been one of the hotel’s problems for 
years. The hotel has tried many times to do something about 
those goddam jabbering birds. But the birds have always won. 
We have found that after a couple of days we grew ac- 
customed to them even when they wake us up just as dawn 
begins to crawl up from back of Diamond Head. 

Not only do you grow accustomed to them. You begin 
to hear interesting stories about them, and how their mynah 
society is organized, and how they have their own problems, 
including tourists; and so you begin to admire them and you 
don’t really mind it much if one of them practices a little pin- 
point bombing on you if you stray ‘neath the branches of the 
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banyan. No more so than if a movie actor you admire did it. 

There is so much to tell about the mynahs of the Royal 
Hawaiian that Pi delay for a while and do some earnest 
digging on the subject. I want my information to be authentic 
and I am grieved that I cannot talk to a mynah myself, I 
mean itself, But no, that is a foolish notion; even if I could 
understand the mynah, and he could understand rhe, he 
would clam up on me and refuse to give me either fact or 
opinion. If there is one ea known definitely about these 
mynah birds it is this: they have nothing but contempt for 
the human race. 


December 13 


AT NOONTIME today we did one of the things that is a 
must for tourists of our age bracket. We attended the weekly 
radio broadcast of Hawaii Calls. 

Sometimes I think there is a greater cleavage in the matter 
of popular music than there is in either politics or religion. 
Before I left home I had a serious man-to-man talk with my 
son. Or, rather, he had it with me. He called me to one side 
and asked if it were true that I was planning a trip to Hawaii. 
Not knowing what was to come, I said it was true. He made 
a wry face. 

“Dad,” he said, “you are absolutely the biggest cornball 
Pve ever seen, and I’ve seen some gassers. Why don’t you 
pick out a sensible place to go?” 

“So, what’s wrong with Hawaii?” 

“Corn,” he said. “The worst corn anywhere. That Hawai- 
ian music would make a cow throw up. And what it does to 
people who spend their vacations over there! I’ve known 
people who started out with good sense and went to Hawaii 
and came home idiots. They take hula lessons and learn all 
those screwy hand movements, even the men, and they come 
home and bore you to death. They keep wiggling their hands 
at you and telling you that it means sky and fish and moon 
and heart and baked potato, and nobody gives a damn, and 
they load their record-players with all that Hawaiian junk 
and, I’m telling you .. . why don’t you go to Jamaica or 
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Trinidad or someplace like that?” 

“You take the high road,” I said, “and I'll take the low 
road. I’m going to Hawaii.” 

I am not only fond of Hawaiian music, and play some of it 
on the organ back home; I think it comes close to being the 
loveliest music on earth, and it is my intention to learn as 
much as I can about it while I’m here. For here, in its native 
habitat, it sounds even better than it sounds at home. It is 
the kind of music that makes me want to... well, to do 
nothing, unless maybe a pretty girl happens to be at hand. 

Hawaii Calls switches its weekly broadcast from hotel to 
hotel but the historic Moana, a short walk up the beach from 
the Royal, is the hotel most closely associated with the pro- 
gram. Today’s broadcast was at the Moana and someone at 
the Royal telephoned over so we’d be sure to have a table. 
The Moana is built in the shape of a U with the open end 
giving on the beach and in the center of the big court is the 
tremendous banyan tree so long associated with Hawaii Calls. 
Underneath its branches are tables, crowded together as in a 
money-hungry night club, to accommodate the great num- 
bers who want to watch the proceedings. These tables are 
covered with red and white cloths and the tourists, two or 
three thousand in number, are wearing leis of many colors 
and there’s the green of the big tree’s foliage and the choco- 
late color of the beach boys and beyond it all the lovely blue 
of Hawaii’s sea great god listen to that man describe! 

We were given a table up front near the platform and I 
spent a few minutes taking some movies (it was the first 
time I’ve had my camera out since San Francisco, either 
because I forget about it or because I don’t have the shutter 
disease). The musicians in their white pants and red-flowered 
aloha shirts were rehearsing, along with several girls possessed 
of Bendix-powered behinds, and after a while Webley Ed- 
wards, the man who runs the whole show, came out and did 
a warm-up, telling the multitude when it should holler 
“Aloha!” at the top of its voice and telling some funny 
stories. I noted from the program that Hawaii Calls is now 
in its twenty-fifth year and this was the 1,212th time it had 
been broadcast around the world. According to highly re- 
liable poop, it is heard by more people than any other radio 
program in history. 

The show opened with the sound of the surf on Waikiki 
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Beach and then one of the Hawaiian girls stepped to the 
mike. 

“Ee hoo low hee,” she said. “Oh loo oh loo mahee oh 00 
ko oo eekah mah ko oo maylay onna.” 

This means, “Look how many Jolos (stupids) we got out 
there from Pennsylvania.” 

Then another girl unreeled a long burst of oos and ockys 
and mah-ko-oos, which meant, “Listen, Lelani, watch your 
lips—some of those Jolos may be language professors.” 

And off they went into the music, the first singer being the 
wonderful Haunani (How-nonny) whose deep, rich voice is 
known around the globe and who is a big girl, even momona. 
(Momona means fat and it also means beautiful). She sang 
“Hula Uli Uli” which I think translates into Accidental Hula, 
and then Webley Edwards introduced a dark, incredibly 
handsome Hawaiian named Alfred Apaka (A-pock-a) and he 
sang “Bali Hai” as it has never been sung before on land or 
sea. I might add that my wife exclaimed over this Alfred 
Apaka and said he was the handsomest and most dynamic 
personality she had ever looked ba not counting me. Some 
other people sang and the girls danced the hula on purpose, 
and both Haunani and Alfred Apaka sang again, and then 
Web Edwards summoned three visitors to the platform — 
Bill Miller, a big man in the recording business, and George 
Liberace, and me. Each of us was asked to say a few words to 
the entire world. When my moment came, I turned my back 
on the total population of our planet and addressed myself 
instead to the citizens of Mount Kisco, New York, telling 
them that I might never be back. This, of course, made a big 
hit with everyone present, all being smitten by the soft charm 
of Hawaii and Waikiki and the Moana’s banyan tree and 
Diamond Head looming over to the east and the pleasant 
manner of Webley Edwards and the hypnotic music of 
Alfred Apaka and Haunani. 

Meitfwhile Nelle had made the acquaintance of two Ha- 
waiian women who were sitting at the next table and who 
seemed to be attracting a lot of interest. The musicians and 
hula dancers and Haunani waved down at these two from 
the platform, and other people came to their table and kissed 
them and hugged them. I will not say that they were old, 
nor will I say that they were young. One of them was Auntie 
Mary Mitchell Hakanson, a leading authority on historic 
Hawaiian dances and chants; the other was Auntie Johanna 
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Drew Cluney, a leading authority on the old-time feather- 
work and herself an artist with the feathers. In the Hawaii 
of yesteryear whenever a person got well along in life he or 
she became “Uncle” or “Auntie.” The usage persists to this 
day and has even been borrowed by the Anglo-Klaxons who 
live in the Islands. 

Auntie Nelle talked extensively with Auntie Johanna 
(Auntie Mary doesn’t speak English). All during the radio 
program the two Aunties applauded vigorously, although 
their behind-the-hand comments were not altogether com- 
plimentary. Once when Web Edwards told a joke about the 
ancient Hawaiians, Auntie Johanna said, “It is a nice story 
but not true.” When the girls danced the hula Auntie Mary 
would say something and Auntie Johanna would translate, 
“She says it is very pretty but not authentic.” When Alfred 
Apaka sang, Auntie Johanna commented, “Very wonderful 
to listen to, but it is not Hawaiian.” The same as old-timers 
anywhere and everywhere. 

At the conclusion of the program as the strains of “Aloha 
Oc” wafted over the colorful Janai and the surf plashed musi- 
cally on the golden sands and the tourists turkey-gobbled 
with one another, Web Edwards collected the leis from the 
necks of the performers and came down into the audience 
and began hurling them about, announcing that “whoever 
now catches a flower lei will surely return to Hawaii.” 

I cannot leave the Banyan Court without telling about Mr. 
Carter, the photographer, and his beautiful wahbine. Mr. Car- 
ter is a tall young man who can take pictures almost as fast 
as a Tahitian girl can vibrate her fundament. He has with 
him this Hawaiian girl, belly button showing above her ti 
leaf skirt, a hibiscus in her black hair, no shoes or stockings, 
and the ability to flash her teeth in a provocative smile which 
she can turn on and off like an electric hedge-clipper. These 
two, Mr. Carter and the girl, move swiftly from table to table 
and from person to person, male or female or mabu (ex- 
planation later). The girl moves in beside a tourist, crouches 
to bring her face down to his face level, maybe puts her cheek 
against his cheek, checks her cleavage (to make sure it’s 
there) and then turns on her smile just as the photographer 
clicks his shutter. Instantly the girl pops to the next person, 
smile, click, and then smile click smile click smile click as fast 
as the mechanism of the camera will take it. The old 
Hawaiian know-how of these two is something to behold, 
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something that should be writ into the annals of rugged 
individualism and free enterprise; I’m sure that they had a 
photo of every person in that throng before they were 
finished and that by the time Web Edwards was slinging leis 
to the customers they were in a darkroom turning out prints. 
Later on the tourists could inspect the results in the Moana 
lobby and buy up as many prints as they wanted. (Subse- 
quently I was told by Jim Cockett of the Moana front 
office that he had seen my photograph and that the smiling 
wahine took a wonderful picture, whereas I looked as if I 
had just been carried from a burning building.) 

While all these things were going forward, I caught a 
glimpse of the most beautiful woman I have seen in forty-odd 
years. She was on the Janai, leaning against the rail, no more 
than a twenty-yard-off tackle back from me. Her hair was an 
unburnished copper and her features were classical and she 
was not one oF these perambulating skeletons that pass for 
beauties nowadays. She was wholly feminine, with a look of 
softness and warmth. I have heard it said that in Hawaii 
everything seems to be soft, and this is true of all things ex- 
cept coconuts and the business policies of the Big Five. It was 
my distinct impression that this spectacular creature was 
looking at me. Looking straight at me. Out of all those hun- 
dreds of people she had chosen me to look at. I had a feeling 
that it was something magnetic, or kismetic. I gazed across- 
the gaggle of tourist heads and felt that our eyes met and 
that, through some mysterious alchemy, we understood, and 
during that long moment both of my heels began to itch. 
They had itched before, but never in unison. 

I went away from the Moana knowing that I’d remember 
her face forever. 


December 14 


Last night in front of the Gourmet restaurant on Kalakaua 
Avenue we ran into some people who have come out from 
Hollywood to produce a pilot film for television. They are 
working under the aegis of Henry Kaiser, at his big hotel, 
and the boss of the operation, Don Fedderson, told us that 
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all the rehearsing was over and that the final shooting was 
scheduled for tonight and that we could come over and 
watch it if we wanted. 

So tonight we rode over to Kaiser’s Hawaiian Village and 
wandered around the corridors and grounds and located the 
Fedderson company. It turned out ae the star of the pilot 
film is the same Alfred Apaka who sang yesterday on the 
Hawaii Calls program. 

We were pressed into service as extras in the film and so 
got a close-up view of the proceedings. They went through 
the half-hour production twice to get it the way they wanted 
it and the more we saw of Alfred Apaka and the more we 
listened to him sing, the better we liked him. We heard, for 
the first time, the lovely “Hawaiian Wedding Song,” sung as 
it is supposed to be sung — by a boy and girl. We also heard, 
for the first time, the popular number, “Beyond the Reef,” 
which is Apaka’s theme song. 

We were cast as customers in a night club and we sat at a 
table with James Blaisdell and his wife. Mr. Blaisdell is the 
brother of Honolulu’s mayor and I asked him if it were true 
that His Honor dances the hula left-handed. “He is left- 
handed,” said Mr. Blaisdell, “so how else would he dance it?” 
Mr, Blaisdell contributed one bit of Oriental lore. He said 
that although “Ah” is a very common prefix in Chinese 
proper names, e.g., Ah Chung or Ah Koo, it does not really 
belong there—it is not a legitimate prefix. He explained 
that when Chinese people settled in foreign lands they usu- 
ally had difficulry with the language and they got into the 
habit of saying “Ah” before every sentence, giving them- 
selves time to think. Whenever they were asked a question 
they said “Ah” before answering it. And so when plain Mr. 
Chung was asked his name, he first said “Ah” and then he 
said “Chung” and thereafter he would be known as Ah 
Chung. Mr. Blaisdell said that Alfred Apaka’s original name 
was Alfred Ah Fat. I said I was sorry to hear this, because it 
took some of the glamor and romance away from the man. 
Mr. Blaisdell said I shouldn’t be upset about it. He said that 
Apaka is the Hawaiian translation of Fat, that is, of the 
Chinese name Fat, which doesn’t mean fat at all, which 
doesn’t have anything to do with avoirdupois and that no- 
body would ever think of fat as we know it in connection 
with Fat. I pretended that this was all quite clear to me, 
for, after all, this was the mayor’s brother. 
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Sitting at a table next to us, also playing the part of an ex- 
tra, was Henry Kaiser himself, accompanied by his wife and 
his secretary. 1 was, in fact, seated within inches of the great 
man but had to twist my head around to look at him. I 
twisted it several times. Mr. Kaiser is not as handsome as Al- 
fred Apaka. His massive face looked to be made of gray stone 
and was completely expressionless. He is a great and famous 
man and since I was all but sitting in his lap, I decided to 
make his acquaintance. I turned around, looked him straight 
in the eye, and extended my hand. He took it, limply, and I 
introduced myself as a writer from New York, and said 
that I couldn’t very well write about Hawaii without writing 
about Henry J. Kaiser and that before long someone on his 
staff would be telling him that I wanted an interview. He 
didn’t say a word in response, but gave me a slight nod, so I 
withdrew and turned back to my own table. I was unhappy 
that I hadn’t made a bigger impression on him, and that he 
hadn’t clapped me on the back and invited me to go yachting 
with him to Hong Kong or Bora Bora or Tahiti. Still, I tried 
to give him the benefit of the doubt. There must be a lot of 
high-powered hustlers trying to get at him, trying to get his 
ear, and they would be capable of using any sort of a ruse to 
accomplish their purpose. The thought that Henry Kaiser 
might have look upon me as a swashbuckling adventurer, bent 
upon taking a couple of million dollars away from him, gave 
me a momentary glow. I felt a little bit the way Basil Rath- 
bone looks. 

When Don Fedderson decided that the final version of the 
show was the one he would take back to the mainland, we 
sat around for a while with his people and had some drinks, 
which are necessary after all hose tensions, especially the 
tensions of being an extra. In the party was the announcer 
Bill Nimmo, and his wife, and we learned that they live on a 
farm near Lakeville, Connecticut, which is not too far from 
our home. I asked them if they knew Mrs. Ezra Winter, who 
runs a big herb business in Lakeville, and Mrs. Nimmo said 
indeed she did know Mrs. Winter. The Nimmos have cattle 
on their farm. Mrs. Winter has barrels which are used in the 
processing of tarragon vinegar, and when she is finished with 
these barrels she gives them to Mrs. Nimmo. Mrs. Nimmo 
takes them home and cuts them in half and uses them as con- 
tainers for feeding her cattle. The thought occurred to me 
that a barrel, or half barrel, that had been used in the pro- 
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duction of herb and wine vinegars and then converted into a 
big dish for a cow to eat out of would probably impart a 
strong herb flavor to the cow’s food. This flavor in turn would 
get into the cow’s body and impregnate the beef, and so you 
would have a do-it-yourself situation in which a cow mari- 
nated her own meat. Mr. Nimmo has had long experience as 
a speaker of commercial propositions on radio and television, 
and so we began at once to organize an advertising campaign 
for beef that has been marinated on the hoof — ready for the 
grill, no fuss, no bother, no rub-in. 

We also were introduced to Alfred Apaka and found him 
to be every bit as modest and charming as people said he is. 
All during the two or three hours consumed in filming the 
show the sidelines were six deep in women. Many of them 
were tourists and many of them were just local people, in- 
cluding employees of the hotel. They were of al ages but 
most of them were in their middle years, and some were 
elderly; all of them, young and old, stood and watched this 
handsome dark-skinned man go through his routines and they 
listened to his rich and powerful baritone voice and they 
stood slack-jawed and silent, as if they were being slowly 
smothered beneath a ton of orchids. Without moving a mus- 
cle, they flipped. 


December 15 


T HAVE met an actual Dillingham and broken bread with 
him. And if that were not enough, I have broken bread 
twice in a single day at the Pacific Club. 
__ The Dillingham is Harlo and it would appear that he is 
the only non-dredger among all the male Dillinghams, When- 
ever a Dillingham can’t think of anything else to do, he 
dredges. Harlo is owner of the Honolulu Book Shops and I am 
qualified to associate with him because I am the raw product 
which he passes along, ultimately, to the public. In the Hawai- 
ian language I am a helahana of pukes, a factory of books, 
There is one other achievement today worthy of recording 
in my journal. I have finally looked up somebody in my Look 
Up book. I was told by Lillian Friedman to look up Mrs. 
Georgia Leckie and it has been done. 
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Nelle and I joined Mrs. Leckie, who helps run the book- 
shops for Mr. Dillingham, at the downtown store and I 
bought an armful of books about Hawaii. Then Mr. Dil- 
lingham joined us and I asked him what relation he is to the 
Dillingham, meaning Old Walter, who goes around dredging 
the hell out of everything, and he said he is a nephew. “Ev- 
erybody,” he said, “is Uncle Walter’s nephew.” And so we 
went to the Pacific Club, a rambling old wooden building 
which is said to be the most exclusive club anywhere in this 
particular ocean. Its general air of run-down shabbiness makes 
me think of a man who used to be a neighbor of mine back 
home. He came of an aristocratic family which bears a name 
well known in the history books; he had more than enough 
money; and so it was his whim to turn up at sedate cocktail 
parties and even dinner parties wearing blue jeans and dirty 
sneakers. He let his front lawn go to weeds and although he 
could afford an expensive car, he drove an old heap that scat- 
tered scrap iron along the highways. If you got it, you don’t 
have to show it. That’s the way it seems to be with the Pacific 
Club. The food was not particularly good, the service was 
worse, the surroundings were so ordinary that I had a feeling 
there might be egg on my fork. There were only a few other 
customers for lunch and they were quite plain looking and 
ae no sense of Marites Destiny, whatever the hell 

at 1S. 

Later a young man named Bob Krauss, who is Hawaii’s 
most popular newspaper columnist, arrived in a tiny two- 
seater sports car in which he proposed driving us back to the 
Royal. He did it, too, aliong Thad to sit on the emergency 
brake —the first such experience I’ve had, though I under- 
stand that in this day of imported sports jobs, riding astraddle 
of emergency brakes is great fun and may be the reason they 
are called “sports” cars. By the time we reached the hotel I 
felt as if I’'d been held aloft on a pikestaff. 

Young Mr. Krauss and I retired to our room where I gave 
him a lesson in magazine writing. He knew that I have arti- 
cles in several current magazines, including the Reader’s Di- 
gest and Playboy. He believes that 2 man who can write for 
the Digest on the one hand and for Playboy on the other is a 
man guilty of versatility. It was his wish to do a column on 
the subject, pretending that he is a neophyte writer eager to 
learn to write for both the Digest and Playboy. And so to 
the best of my ability I told him how it is done. 
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Early this evening we wandered over to the Surf Rider, 
where Ed Hastings and his wife occupy one of the pent- 
houses and where we had been invited for cocktails. We were 
ahead of time and I heard music coming from the hotel Janai 
and so we went out there and sat for a while. There were 
three Hawaiians producing the music, playing and singing all 
the standard things and doing it beautifully there in as soft 
and romantic an atmosphere as a person could want. The sea 
and the surf were just right, the swooping silhouettes of the 
coconut palms stood out against the setting sun, Diamond 
Head as usual was classically beautiful, and the tourists were 
all dog-weary and quiet. It is the nicest time of the day in 
Waikiki, the time when darkness comes on, swiftly without 
much in the way of twilight, and the native boys trot back 
and forth lighting the long procession of torches that stretch 
the length of the beach. A soft bluish light played on the 
three musicians and the steel guitar guy sang such haunting 
things as “Lei of Stars” and “Lovely Hula Hands” and “Be- 
yond the Reef.” I could have stayed right there for a week. 

There is, according to some authorities, no accounting for 
tastes and I thought about certain people I know, in addition 
to my son, who can’t stand the sound of this kind of music. 
One of them is Gene Fowler. He has done some fancy travel- 
ing in his day and not long ago we were discussing places to 
go and I mentioned Hawaii.” 

“I can’t take it,” said Mr. Fowler, “on account of that hor- 
rible god damn music. I would love to go to Hawaii about 
once a year because it is beautiful and lovely, but that music 
stops me.” I was surprised at this opinion and cross-examined 
him further and asked him what kind of music he does like. 
And so he told an anecdote by way of answer. Once Mr. 
Fowler was sitting with Robert Benchley and Roland Young 
and the three men were having traffic with bottled goods. 
They got to talking about their preferences in music. 

“Gene,” said Mr. Young, “what is your favorite song?” 

“<The Bells of St. Mary’s,’” said Mr. Fowler. “But please 
don’t sing it, don’t even hum it, because it always makes me 
sad, and brings a lump in my throat, and the tears flow down 
my cheeks whenever I hear it.” 

Mr. Young was asked to designate his favorite song. 

“‘Goodbye, Girls, I’m Through,’” he said, lugubriously. 
“It is such a lovely song and so sad. I cry like a baby. What 
about you, Bob?” 
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Mr. Benchley looked at his friends, anguish writ in his 
countenance. 

“Tea for Two,” he said. “Every time I hear it I just 
pound on the table and sob!” 

With some reluctance we left the music on the lanai and 
took the elevator to the end of the line and entered the Has- 
tings penthouse. Mr. Hasting introduced us to the Ray 
Hasenauers of San Francisco and we all went to the terrace 
overlooking the ocean. Faintly, from down below, we could 
still hear the Hawaiian music and I thought to myself, the 
way things are here it’s no wonder that Captain Cook’s men 
caught the syphilis from the Hawaiian women. 

In a little while we left the penthouse and were introduced 
to Freddie, the little man who runs the Surf Rider elevator 
and who is a sort of celebrity in Waikiki. Freddie’s fame is 
unique, being based solely on the manner in which he speaks 
a single word: aloha. He speaks it when people enter the 
elevator and he speaks it when people leave it, and if he 
didn’t say it the way he does say it, he would probably be 
working in the cane fields, In a high, childish, rather sad and 
plaintive voice he says, “Ah-lo-o-0-0-o-ha,” drawing it out so 
that it has a certain musical quality. He has been around the 
Surf Rider and Moana hotels for years and thousands of 
tourists know him for his way of saying that one word. 
Travelers who already know about him tell other travelers, 
and bring them to the Surf Rider so they can hear him say it. 
Whenever he is standing in the doorway of the elevator on 
the ground floor, people are constantly coming up to him 
and saying, “Say it,” and he says it. 

Ed Hastings told of the great crisis that arose over Freddie 
when it was decided to install self-service elevators. Mr. Has- 
tings tried to find another spot for Freddie, but it turned out 
to be a problem. The aloha-sayer could do nothing but run 
an elevator and say aloha; he insisted he could not perform as 
a busboy or as a bellhop or as a porter, and he broke down 
and wept at the ‘ia ct of being sent away, begging Mr. 
Hastings to consider the years he had spent with the Matson 
hotels, pleading for the right to continue pushem elevator 
topside. Word got around that Freddie’s “Alpha” might van- 
ish from Waikiki and people flew into a passion, some of 
them saying it would be a far, far better Sing if they did 
away with Diamond Head, and so the soulless corporation 
reversed itself and Freddie stayed on. 
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A periodic customer at the Surf Rider is André Kostelanetz, 
who has a strong interest in Hawaiian music. Once he was 
occupying the No. 2 penthouse and working on the arrange- 
ment for an album of Island songs. He wanted to open and 
close the recorded concert with a sound that would be alto- 
gether typical of Waikiki and he spent several days searching 
for that sound, asking people for their opinions. Among 
others he talked to Mrs. Hastings and she suggested what all 
the others suggested and what I would have suggested — the 
sound of the surf, or the sighing of the trade winds in the 
palm trees. But Kostelanetz thought those sounds were too 
stereotyped and one evening he was sitting on the terrace 
when the answer came to him. He leaped to his feet and 
cried, “Freddie’s aloha!” He and Ed Hastings went out and 
conferred with Freddie and arranged to have him at the re- 
cording studio the following morning. 

At the studio the shy little man was placed in front of a 
microphone and a dozen executives and technicians stilled 
their voices and Mr. Kostelanetz took the signal from the 
control room and then leveled a finger at Freddie and said 
firmly, “Say it!” 

Freddie swallowed hard and opened his lips and nothing 
came out. They labored with him for an hour, but the famous 
aloha was deep-frozen inside of Freddie and stayed there. 
And so he returned to his elevator and his unrecorded celeb- 
rity, and he is there today. 

We left him and drove downtown to the Pacific Club for 
dinner and had much good talk about the exciting period of 
Hawaiian history in which we are living. Before returning to 
Waikiki I was given a tour of the club premises and shown 
the room where the most powerful men of Hawaii usually 
take lunch. Here the high command of the Big Five and 
other business leaders sit at felt-covered tables on which they 
play cribbage, while they pick at their food from smaller 
tables placed at their elbows. 1 would judge that cribbage is 
important in the lives of the Big Five leaders. 

Back home and in bed, I reflected on the day’s events and 
arrived at a scopolaminical conclusion: if some medium-rich 
Texan came to me and said he would pay my living ex- 
penses in any place I chose to spend the rest of my life, I’d 
choose Ed Hastings’ penthouse on top of the Surf Rider 
hotel, decorated and furnished exactly as it is. 
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December 16 


IT IS often said that mainlanders who don’t know any better 
think of the Hawaiian Islands as but one grunt removed from 
savagery and there are still some tourists who hesitate about 
traveling to the outer islands for fear they will be et. It is my 
intention to seek evidence, during our visit, to contradict 
these ignorant views. The residents of Hawaii are fully as 
civilized as the residents of California or New York or Illinois. 
The proof is all around us. 

We have made the acquaintance of a howly lady who has 
lived in Honolulu six or seven years. I say she is howly not 
with any reference to her behavior; that is the way I prefer to 
spell the Hawaiian word haole, meaning a white person, for 
it is pronounced that way and the reader will get acquainted 
with it quicker if it’s speed howly. Today we had lunch 
with this howly lady and she told us what she had been doing 
all morning. She had been addressing Christmas cards... for 
her dog. Her dog’s name is Pedro (he is probably howly too) 
and Pedro has a host of dog friends and it is his custom to 
send each of them a card at Christmastide. Mrs. M. explained 
how it is done. She is a well-spoken woman but for some 
reason has a peculiar way of saying “assortment.” She says 
“sortion.” I have heard her say that in his Hawaiian Village, 
Henry Kaiser goes in for a sortion of colors. And now at 
lunch she said that she buys a sortion of Christmas cards for 
Pedro — cards in different sizes and with different designs. She 
will pick up a card and hold it in front of Pedro’s face and 
then say cheerily, “How about this one for Teddy Dilling- 
ham?” or “Do you want to send this one to Spot Brewer?” 
Pedro will look at the card and sniff at it and then, according 
to Mrs. M., he will either turn his head away or he will bark 
enthusiastically. If he barks it means that he approves of that 
particular card for Teddy Dillingham or Spot Brewer and so 
Mrs. M. sends it off to Teddy or Spot, complete with zone 
number. In a few days Teddy’s mistress, or Spot’s, will tele- 
phone and say something like this: “Oh, my dear, Teddy just 
got Pedro’s card and he simply adores it. I held it up in front 
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of him and told him it was from Pedro and he simply shrieked 
for joy. Do thank Pedro for sending it! Has be got Teddy’s 
c-a-r-d yet? I’m sure he’s going to love it if it doesn’t 
frighten him — it’s a sort of pop-up.” 

Other writers in the past have commented on the atten- 
tion given to dogs in Hawaii, among them Mark Twain. In 
1866 he attended the elaborate funeral of the Princess Ka- 
mamalu and wrote about it in detail in one of his letters to 
the Sacramento Union. In the midst of the long funeral pro- 
cession walked two hundred and fifty of the palace servants; 
and those servants who were ranked as the most distinguished 
and the most trustworthy were ES a to carry the four or 
five poodles which had been the pets of the dead Princess, 
“Tt is likely,” wrote Mark Twain, “that all the Christianity 
the Hawaiians could absorb would never be sufficient to wean 
them from their almost idolatrous affection for dogs.” (Twain 
liked cats and disliked dogs; he could not abide the fawning 
servility of a dog toward its master whereas he admired a 
cat’s towering contempt for the human race.) 

Genie Pitchford, who has no dog, came over today for 
cocktails on the Surf terrace. Genie is a stalwart girl who 
used to do a column for the Advertiser and who is now in- 
volved in some way with lumber. She is the author of a book 
called Hawaiian Time which has two major attributes: it is 
full of good information and it is a fine job of book design 
and manufacture. It was printed by a local firm and Genie 
herself is of local manufacture, so the book may be called 
pure Hawaiian. 

We talked for a while about sharks. A boy was killed by a 
shark over at Lanakai a couple of days ago and the tragedy 
has been a major sensation. At the very time the boy was be- 
ing attacked there was a filler item in a local paper say-~ 
ing that there are no man-eating sharks in Hawaiian waters. 
And I have a guidebook which is considered to be authentic 
and which says the sharks around Hawaii are not the kind 
that ever bother people. This guidebook even tells a pretty 
legend about them. According to the story the Queen of the 
Sharks lives in Pearl Harbor while the King of the Sharks 
inhabits the waters around Kaula. The King and the Queen 
have always been favorably disposed toward people and so 
when man-eaters approach the Islands, they drive them away. 
The whole thing sounds so pleasant that I have had moments 
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when I felt like taking a canoe and going out and addressing 
Christmas cards for a few of the kindly sharks, 

Genie Pitchford said that sharks don’t come inside the reef 
and that the boy over at Lanakai had gone out too far. Genie 
also told us about kabilis. I have seen many pictures of kabilis 
but never the real thing. A kalili is a gismo that looks like a 
quart beer can set on top of a pole and that is carried around 
on ceremonial occasions. Genie said that the part that looks 
like a big beer can is actually a wad of feathers, or sometimes 
flowers, and it originally served as a fan to keep bugs off of 
royalty. 

My notes say that Genie told us a lot about pine. That is 
what the oldtimers, or kamaainas, call pineapples. Genie 
knows so much about puesta that she can tell you how 
they all grow on individual bromeliaceous plants of the mono- 
cotyledonous tropical group, a sub class of angiospermous 
plants, and probably originated in Brazil. She is so fond of 

ine that she recommends that when we go to the outer is- 
ands we concentrate on Lanai, which is simply one big pine- 
apple plantation. And Genie also told us that — 
he natives eat a lot of seaweed, which is called limu and 
which is always served at loo-wows. 

The Moana hotel was opened in 1901 and the people said 
it was a pity; it was too far out in the country, they said, to 
ever amount to anything. 

The name of Honolulu was once Anahooroo. 

There are eight stripes in the Hawaiian flag, one for each 
of the “inhabited” islands. They could properly take off one 
of the stripes, for the island of Kahoolawe fag no life on it of 
any kind any more. Kahoolawe was first eaten up by wild 
goats, then with no vegetation left the wind blew a good part 
of it away, and after that the armed forces began using it as a 
bombing target and it is today one hell of a mess, 
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Diamond Head is the true symbol of Hawaii and certainly 
one of the most readily identifiable landmarks on earth. Its 
likeness may be found on purple sateen pillow slips, fring- 
ing a poem about Mother, branded into wallets, printed on 
aloha shirts, embossed on compacts, engraved on ukuleles, 
carved from Hawaiian woods and pictured on souvenir din- 
nerware. It is beautiful and maps from a distance, but up 
close it is one big bristling implement of war, a major Pacific 
fortress, its crater and its tunnels full of men and machines of 
war. 

When the first horses were brought to Hawaii the natives 
thought they were big dogs with long ears. 

The two long arms that are found on outrigger canoes are 
made of wood from the hau tree. It is a sweet wood and Japa- 
nese beetles love it and would ruin every outrigger on the 
beach if steps hadn’t been taken to foil them. The wood is 
soaked in salt water for three weeks and then given several 
coats of varnish; if a beetle did manage to get through the 
varnish, he’d find the wood too salty for eating. 


While all this information was boiling out of Genie Pitch- 
ford, along came Mr. Cass Cook, the hairy gentleman from 
the Valley of the Moon. “Helloha,” he said and Genie be- 
came interested in him immediately, for she had never heard 
anyone using the combining form before. Mr. Cook joined 
us for a drink and said he had been playing golf all morning 
and that he was considering a trip to Kona. “A friend of 
mine,” he said, “wants we should go over there and do some 
fishin’ for tooner.” He explained to us that we wasn’t in Ha- 
waii but Hawaii was where Kona is but this island we’re on is 
got another name, Wahoo, and there is oney one island really 
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named Hawaii, but people always say Hawaii when they 
mean alla them. “That’s the way it is with the human race,” 
said Mr. Cook. “They screw it up good pardon me lady.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Genie. 

I said that Mr. Cook seemed to be acquiring a lot of in- 
formation about the Islands. 

“Me, I like people,” he said. “You go around, you talk to 
people, you find out things. You ever see these big glass balls 
around? Little ones, big ones, people got them hangin’ in fish 
nets all over their house. Know what they are? Fish net balls, 
They come from clean over in Japan, drift all the way in the 
water. The Japs are great people to go fishin’, and they fish 
with big nets, and they tie these glass balls on the nets, and 
up comes a tarr-nado and blows them all the hell and gone 
and these balls bust loose from the fish nets and drift over 
here. They got to be so popular for house decoration that 
people used to make a livin’ wadin’ around in the ocean, 
ickin’ them up, but now I hear the Japs around here got 
ttle factories where they make ’em. Then when it gets dark 
they take ’em out in the ocean and when it comes daylight 
they come wadin’ in with whole boatloads of them, made 
right here in Hawaii.” 

“The world,” I said, “is full of dishonest people.” 

“Brother,” said Mr. Cook, “I’m witchya.” 

He left us in a little while, saying he had to go write some 
letters. Genie wanted to know if | had traps set somewhere 
to capture such specimens of the race. Then she said that in 
her opinion Hawaii is the best place on earth for meeting in- 
teresting people. 

“T have friends on the mainland,” she said, “who feel sorry 
for me and think of me being stuck out here in the middle 
of the Pacific, isolated from the rest of the world, cut off 
from civilized doings. The truth is I meet many more inter- 
esting and important people out here than I’d ever hope to 
meet living anywhere on the mainland. They all come out 
here sooner or later and it’s easy to get to meet them because 
they don’t throw up any guard—they even seem to enjoy 
meeting us Island stick-in-the-muds.” 


A couple of days hence there is to be a Christmas ballet at 
the Hawaiian Village. It has been written especially for the 
occasion and I have read a description of it in the newspapers. 
The principal character is a Christmas tree, a nicely propor- 
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tioned fir tree which floats from the Pacific Northwest and is 
found by the menehbunes lying on one of the Hawaii beaches. 
(The menehbunes are the leprechauns of Hawaii.) The tree 
is pretty sick from that long trip but the menehunes take it to 
a mountain pool and nurse it back to robust health. The tree 
is so grateful that it asks to be changed from green to the pink 
of a Hawaiian sunrise and the gold of a Hawaiian sunset. At 
this point a big pink Christmas tree, standing beside the Ha- 
waiian Village pool, bursts into brilliant light. Somebody 
asked me if I’d like to go and see this ballet and I said no, 
that it is being staged on the evening of my birthday at an 
hour when I, too, expect to turn both pink and green, and 
burst into flame. 


Tonight I read the newspaper accounts of the town’s cur- 
rent murder trial. A serviceman is charged with killing a 
woman known as the Wicked Widow of Waikiki. During the 
trial a detective testified as to the circumstances under which 
he discovered the body “lying in a pool of red substance.” To 
me there is nothing on earth more comical than the witness- 
chair language of the average cop. Most of them talk as if 
they were living documents, employing legal terminology 
and cop-phrases on the one hand and grammatical confusions 
on the other, as for example: “My parmer and I was croos- 
ing along the Avenyuh of the Amerrkas, formally known as 
Sixt’ Avenyuh, when we seen this white male age about 
twenty, take flight, pursuant to witch we give chase and fol- 
lyed him south to Twelfth Street inta witch he turned inta, 
meanwhile stablishing communication viar radio with head- 
quarters, and then . . .” and so on and on, until perhaps 
they located their man lying in a pool of red substance. 


December 17 


THE Trip-Around-the-Island has for years been such a tra- 
ditional thing among tourists that the expression itself has 
been incorporated into the language of the hula. When a 
hula dancer “goes-around-the-island” she performs two move- 
ments, the ami and the poipoi. The ami is the movement in 
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which she gyrates her middle section — in burlesque it would 
be known as a slow grind. I don’t care what the traditionalists 
and folklorists say, it is provocative and even downright 
wicked and a lovely thing to look at. Ir becomes the ami 
poipoi when the girl continues doing it and, at the same time, 
shifts her feet so that she herself turns in a circle. Wheels 
within wheels, Theoretically she is giving the people on all 
the os of Oahu an opportunity to see it and grind their 
teeth. 

Today we took the Trip-Around-the-Island with a friendly 
and knowledgeable gentleman named Herman from the 
Gray Line. Herman took us up the Nuuanu Valley and 
stopped at the Royal Mausoleum, which is actually a small 
graveyard with a chapel and with several crypts scattered 
about the grounds, containing the remains of Hawaiian kings 
and queens. The greatest monarch of them all, Kamehameha 
I, is not buried here. In his time it was customary that kings 
and great chiefs be buried secretly, usually in deep caves, and 
sealed up. I have read somewhere that this custom was prac- 
ticed because the people valued the bones of kings and high 
chiefs, using them to make fishhooks. You can catch more 
and bigger fish on a hook made from the bones of a king than 
you can on a hook made from the bones of, say, me. I have 
also heard that when Kamehameha died over at Kona, a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry him into the mountains and 
seal him up in a secret cave. They did this and then when 
they came back to Kona they were all knocked in the head 
and killed so they could never yield to temptation and tell 
where Kamehameha was entombed. There you are—the 
correct way to handle a committee. Those early Hawaiians 
were, in their own manner, smarter than we are. They fig- 
ured out a way to make a man keep a secret. Cold cock him 
before he can open his mouth. 

But let us turn our attention from the dead Kamehamehas 
to the live Herman. He is Hawaiian and speaks good English 
with only traces of pidgin. He is a lover of the birds and the 
beasts and the flora and an expression he uses frequently is, 
“That’s natural by nature.” He even employs it to cover cer- 
tain behavior patterns of human creatures. For example, 
when Nelle advised me to shut my big mouth, saying that I 
was talking too much when I should be permitting Herman 
to talk, I asked Herman, “What do you think of that?” He 
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nodded his head toward Nelle and said, “It is only natural 
by nature.” 

We went on up to the Pali and Herman did not favor us 
with the customary warning that we should not try to commit 
suicide by leaping over it. The Pali is a cliff and it is so set in 
the mountains that a hurricane is always blowing straight up 
its face. This wind is often so strong that people are said to 
toss coins over and have them blown back in their faces. The 
joke used by many guides is that people have tried to commit 
suicide by jumping over only to be blown back. We parked a 
dozen feet from the parapet, with all our windows closed, 
and Herman turned his motor off, and the car just stood there 
and shuddered violently in the wind. I got out with great 
effort and tried to pull myself along the car by clutching the 
fenders, but the gale was nigh to ripping my britches off and 
so I chickened out and crawled back to shelter. The astonish- 
ing thing about this whole windy phenomenon is that if you 
drive fifty feet back toward Honolulu, or fifty feet on toward 
Windward Oahu, you will find yourself in still air. 

We had lunch at a place called Punaluu and took time 
out to inspect a couple of houses which the Bocks own there. 
Herman said this Punaluu district was once famous as the 
home of a god named Kamapuaa. “Some time he would look 
like a big hog,” said Herman, “and some time he would look 
like a big handsome man. When he was a big hog he would 
run around and have fun eating up the crops of the rich 
people he no like. But when he was a handsome man, he 
would fool around with the ladies that belong to the rich 
ae 

I had to be a god, I think that’s the kind I'd like to be. 

Several times during the expedition Herman made remarks 
which, considered together, led me to think he is a man of 
faith. Faith in a sort of witchcraft that has been handed down 
from ancient times. I asked him if he believed in the signs 
and portents and magic of the kabunas, or priests, and he 
gave me an interesting reply. 

“Tt is not that J believe these things,” he said. “It is that the 
older people believe them. So they are true. I know they are 
true because the older people believe them, and the older 
people know many more things than I do. They can cure 
any sickness, or anything else that is wrong, with these meth- 
ods. I know they really cannot cure anything at all, but they 
do it. They cure things, So it is true.” 
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This is known as theology. 

Herman talked at length about food. At table he and his 
family are traditional Hawaiians. Nelle said, “Herman, if you 
were going to die tomorrow, and you wanted to have your 
favorite food served to you today — the thing you like to eat 
most of all— what would you order?” 

“Raw fish,” said Herman. 

He is aware of the fact that we civilized tourists, at least 
most of us, do not care much for the idea of raw fish, but he 
explained that Hawaiians do not just reach into the ocean 
and snatch out a fish and wring its neck and eat it on the spot. 
It is given a real working over, with various flavorings being 
rubbed into it, including hot peppers and onion, and when 
it is properly prepared he said it is easily the best thing there 
is to eat in the whole world. He said he also likes ake. “This 
is liver of the cattles,” he said, “and is good with hot pepper 
and seaweed. We eat much seaweed. I love it. If I am to die 
tomorrow I would like to have a big bunch of seaweed also.” 

He gets indignant whenever he thinks of how the tourists 
always say that poi tastes like paste. “It does not taste like 
paper paste,” he said, “but is very good.” He asked me if I 
had ever eaten of the intestine of a pig, and I closed my 
eyes a moment and said I had not. I said that maybe I had 
eaten same as the casing for sausages, but that I hadn’t known 
about it if I did, or at least hadn’t dwelt on the precise nature 
of the food. 

“Oh, no,” said Herman, “I don’t mean that. I don’t mean 
on the sausage. I mean just the intestine of the pig, all by 
himself. It is wonderful. You would enjoy. But you must not 
think how it looks when it is in the pig.” 

If I were standing there with strings of it, ropes of it, rib- 
bons of it, clutched in my hands, I’m almost sure I’d have to 
think about how it looks when it is in the pig. 

Every man has little idiosyncratic irritations, things that 
other people do which bother him and even cause him to 
grow disgusted with his own kind. One of Herman’s is the 
behavior of many tourists when they get into the ocean. 

“] do not understand such silly peoples,” he said. “What is 
the ocean for? It is for swimming in. How do you swim? You 
swim by kick up the feet. It is necessary that you put the feet 
on top and kick them, otherwise is not swimming. But what 
do the tourists do with the feet? They put them on the sand, 
on the bottom. Walk around in the water. Walk around all 
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day in the water, maybe splash a little with the hands. My 
god! How crazy!” 

This is a state of affairs that has not yet disturbed me; in 
fact I hadn’t even noticed it during the hours I’ve spent sit- 
ting by the sea, I don’t think I'll bother investigating it — 
I don’t have to borrow irritations from other people; I’ve got 
a vast supply of my own. 

I asked Herman about the reputation Hawaiians have for 
being lazy, although I didn’t use that precise word, and he 
said it is not true at all. He said it is a reputation the Ha- 
waiians have acquired unjustly because they happen to have 
a sensible philosophy of life. Herman stated it simply and 
beautifully as follows: 

“The Hawaiians enjoy to lie down after a big meal, and 
when they wake up they look at clock and is time for the 
next big meal. This is a nice way to live.” 

Another piece of information I got from Herman should 
be of interest to architects and builders everywhere. I was ask- 
ing about the frame houses scattered along the north coast of 
Oahu. As a rule these houses are a bit on the ramshackle side, 
being week-end places for people who live in Honolulu. Her- 
man explained that they come into being through a sort of 
evolutionary process, “First,” he said, “the peoples start with 
a garage. No more. Then they add on. Then add on some 
more. Add on. Add on. Finally they got a four-bedroom 
house, set flat on the ground. Then they liff it up.” He made 
a motion with his hands, as if the people liff up the house 
themselves, but what he meant was that machinery is brought 
in, the house is lifted and then the final work is done — the 
building of the foundations. 

We stopped at various places along the way and each time 
we had pineapple juice or pineapple chunks or pineapple 
slices, all fresh and all free. We could have had sugar cane to 
chew on if we'd wanted it. Along the highway near Wheeler 
Field and Pearl Harbor, when we were making our way back 
to Honolulu, Herman made a statement which I imagine is 
standard for tourist guides. 

“Here,” he announced, “we have the three main industries 
of this country.” He waved a hand toward the cane fields on 
the left. “On this side,” he said, “sugar.” Then a wave to the 
right. “On this side, we have pineapple. And in the middle,” 
he gestured at the pavement stretched out ahead of us, “in 
the middle we have the sweetest industry of all, the tourist.” 
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Some distance back I had asked him to show us a flume, 
used in sugar production, but he said the flume system was 
old-fashioned, and he didn’t think the plantations along the 
highway used them any more. I wanted to look at one, for I 
remembered a story told me by a fanciful friend. This friend 
once lived in Hawaii, many years ago, and when he heard I 
was coming out he told me this sentimental, touching story. I 
will try to remember it the way he related it: 

There was once a humble Hawaiian family whose adult 
members all worked in the cane fields. They had several sons 
but only one daughter, a tiny girl about two years of age. 
Once these good people had seen a magazine from the main- 
land, and in the magazine was a big picture of a beautiful 
three-tiered wedding cake. This wedding cake became a sort 
of obsession with the native family and it was their ambition 
that some day when little Lelani grew up she would have 
such a cake on her wedding day. They saved occasional pen- 
nies, when they could be spared, toward the purchase of that 
cake, 


Now, on the plantation where these good people worked 
there was a long flume which came down the mountainside, 
carrying a rushing stream of water and carrying also the cane 
stalks which the workers had cut and trimmed. This flume 
ran all the way down to the big mill where the cane fed di- 
rectly into the choppers and grinding stones. 

The children of the workers were always taken to the fields 
and it was their custom to play around the flume, and even to 
climb into it and take short rides. One day little Lelani 
climbed the wooden piers and crawled into the flume for a 
short ride. But the water was flowing strong that day and she 
got to going too fast and, awwe! she was swept into the chop- 
pers and the grinding stones and vanished forever, for she 
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' was made into sugar. And it came to pass that a part of little 
? Lelani ended up in a magnificent three-tiered wedding cake 
in the home of a millionaire in Akron, Ohio. 

Isn’t that sweet? 

Walking along Kalakaua later today, we stopped to look 
in the window of a Japanese shop and I saw a shirt that 
struck my fancy, so we went inside and soon found ourselves 
involved in minor language difficulties with the Nipponese 
man and woman who were in charge. It was not so much a 
shirt as it was a sort of beach jacket. It was black with a belt, 
and on the back was a square white patch of cloth and in 
the middle of the square a Japanese letter, or phrase, brushed 
on with black paint. This is the way it looked: 


The same device was used for the two pockets on the front 
of the shirt. After it had been established that certain small 
alterations had to be made, the Japanese man pointed to the 
insignia and asked in questionable English if it was Hokay. 

“What is it?” I said. “What does it mean?” 

“Towsen,” he said. 

“Towsen?” I repeated. 

“Thousand?” asked Nelle. 

“Yessss. Towsen. Wan towsen.” 

“Wan towsen what?” I wanted to know. 

“Towsen anything,” spoke up the little Japanese lady. “Is 
mean towsen many reat much goods, wan towsen of dem.” 

“T understand,” I said, “but I want to know one thousand 
what. Is... wan... towsen... dollah ... mebbysor” 
(Me tukk tukk pidgin.) 

The man spoke up quickly. “Yessss. Yessss. Is wan towsen 
dollah, is towsen gulls, is towsen hoppiness.” 

I turned to Nelle, “Gulls,” I said. “You suppose he means 
girls? One thousand girls?” 

“He said gulls,” Nelle replied. “Sea gulls.” 

“Who wants one thousand sea gulls?” ; 

I decided that one thousand anythings was too indefinite 
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for me, that if I were going to walk around Waikiki with the 
motto “Towsen” in the middle of my back, I wanted to know 
exactly what was meant by it. The Japanese couple seemed 
to sense that I was not satisfied with Towsen, and so they 
roduced another shirt with another and more complicated 
insignia on the white patches and this one, they said, meant 
Hoppiness — just plain Hoppiness, one of them, not a tow- 
sen—and the man pointed to the border of each patch, 
which was painted red, and managed to convey to me the 
fact that this was also the color of Hoppiness and so I 
switched over from Towsen to Hoppiness, and they said if 
Wwe stopped in tomorrow the alterations would be finished, 

Back at the hotel I got to thinking about that shirt, and the 
two different Japanese insignias, and I told Nelle I felt I had 
made a mistake. 

“A thousand is a good thing,” I said. “I can think of several 
things I would like to have a thousand of.” 

“It looks,” she said, “exactly like our figure four. People 
wouldn’t know it was a thousand, they’d think it was just a 
four.” 

“I don’t care what people would think. It’s what I think 
that counts.” 

“It could mean a thousand toothaches,” she said, “or a 
thousand broken legs.” 

“No,” I said. “The lady said it was a thousand goods. That 
means a thousand good things. So what’s wrong with that? 
And another thing—the second shirt—the one I decided 
on. All it says is Hoppiness. One plain, lousy little Hoppiness. 
The man said that the other shirt is a thousand Hoppinesses. 
Furthermore, I think that when he said a thousand gulls he 
meant a thousand girls.” 

She didn’t say anything, but her expression was one of pain. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m sorry I changed my mind. I like the 

lain Thousand better than the plain Hoppiness.” 

_ “All right,” said Nelle, “so we'll call up and ask them to 
change back.” She telephoned and the Japanese lady an- 
swered and she got it across that I had decided in favor of 
Wan Towsen. The Japanese lady said the change would be 
made, but that there would be a further delay, that we 
couldn’t pick up the shirt till day after tomorrow. She apolo- 
gized and by way of explanation said, “Him make wrong 
Hoppiness.” 

As long as I live I'll never know what she meant, 
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December 18 


Sysit BOCK came by today and took us for a small tour 
around town. We rode bukkahoopa (the people out here 
have an idiotic way of making up words to designate direc- 
tions) and a little »zunkapaw and had a look at the residential 
areas around Diamond Head and along Kahala Avenue. 

Riding round the slopes of Diamond Head, I remembered 
Mark Twain’s account of his adventures here, with his ec- 
centric horse named Oahu. He wrote: 


The place was so steep that at times he stood 
straight up on his tip-toes and clung by his forward 
toenails, with his back to the Pacific Ocean and his 
nose close to the moon—and thus situated we 
formed an equestrian picture which was as uncom- 
fortable to me as it may have been picturesque to the 
spectators. You may think I was afraid, but I was 
not. I knew I could stay on his as long as his ears did 
not pull out. 


We were shown a house which occupies the site of a war- 
time concrete gun emplacement — a choice piece of land be- 
cause of the fine view it commands of the sea. The people 
bought the gun emplacement and then hired contractors to go 
in with dynamite and blow out all the thick concrete walls, 
Then they put up a fine Spanish-type house. When it was 
finished they stood off and looked at it and something was 
wrong. They said, “Know something? The house doesn’t 
look as good as the gun emplacement looked.” So they had 
the contractors come back and dynamite their new Spanish 
house to bits and then they had an architect design them a 
residence that looked almost exactly like the old gun emplace- 
ment. That is where they live now, completely satisfied. And 
that’s the way I'd like to live. Build a house, look at it, say 
“Nah!” Dynamite ’er down and build another one. 

Kahala Avenue is the street which skirts the shoreline 
ciowpawka (east) of Diamond Head and has long been a 
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favored residential street for money. The impression I got as 
we drove along and as Sybil talked was that all the houses 
are occupied by partners of Henry Kaiser and chief assistants 
to Henry Kaiser if not Henry Kaiser himself, In the direction 
of the sea, or kauwaulauikki from Diamond Head, we came 
quite close to the estate of Doris Duke. The sky was lovely 
and we caught occasional glimpses of the ocean and all 
around us lay the heavy odor of millions of Hawaiian blos- 
soms, and I took down with a brief spell of romantic fever at 
the thought of being on the very slopes of Diamond Head, 
that so wonderfully romantic promontory, and then I re- 
covered quickly, remembering that the real name of Diamond 
Head is Leahi, which means the forehead of a fish. 

Back at the Royal I made some inquiries about Doris Duke. 
She has a great fondness for Hawaii and spends a lot of time 
here, but she is not here now and nobody knows when she’s 
coming. Dorothy Lamour told me that Bill is related to 
Miss Duke by marriage and they know her and find her to 
be a lot of fun. People who live here, however, say that she 
keeps to herself in she sense that she doesn’t mix with the so- 
cial crowd or any other crowd except one of her own choos- 
ing. The people who are invited to her house for parties are 
jazz musicians and beach boys. Nobody said so, but I suspect 
that she gets these people to come to her mansion by re- 
warding them somehow, perhaps with large bags of Bull 
Durham, or perhaps even money — she’s said to have a lot 
of both. If this be true, I think I understand why she does it. 
She has the musicians and the beach boys come in for an 
evening of singing and dancing and whooping and hollering, 
and she rewards them liberally, and that’s all they expect; 
they don’t hang around asking her for stock market tips, or 
paper currency with Salmon P. Chase’s lee on it, or her 
hand in marriage. There she is, with all those millions, and 
she has to hire her friends. That kind of life must be truly 
miserable, I'll take it. 

I would like to mention the fact that I keep hearing church 
bells somewhere around the Royal Hawaiian and today it 
dawned on me that they were playing a tune, and the tune 
is “Aloha Oe.” I thought that this must be offensive to the 
ears of the wild type of religionists and I wondered if they 
have protested. So this afternoon I asked one of the little 
Japanese waitresses what kind of church it was. “Ho ho!” she 
said. “Is not a church. Is in the big tree across the street at 
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the International Market — belongs mebby to Don the Comb 
Beacher.” 

That concluded the matter, or should have. The girl’s 
Oriental spoonerism somehow fascinated me. I repeated it, 
Don the Comb Beacher. Then other variations began run- 
ning through my head. Beach the Don Comber. Comb the 
Beach Donner. Botch the Deem Comber. Keem the Ditch 
Bomber. It is 2 poisonous thing, and I doubt if I ever recover 
from it. 


Today I noticed a column in a newspaper titled UH. I 
thought back to the time when I engaged to write a syndi- 
cated column and what a job we had trying to find a title for 
it. Here, I felt, was the perfect heading for a daily newspaper 
essay. UH is a word that means... well, I’ve just checked 
and it’s not in the dictionary. Imagine! A word that is used 
by the average American more than any other word. For 
some people it is the beginning of every sentence. And for 
others it is a spoken punctuation mark, a sort of loud comma. 
But I know what it means. It is a word denoting the speaker’s 
humility, and while it is inconceivable that the world has ever 
seen a columnist who had humility, it would be a nice thing 
to have one. UH means, then, an attitude of humility, the 
opposite of cocksure authority, an uncertain and timid ap- 
proach to life. The author of a column titled UH would be 
a man who made no pretense of knowing all the answers, a 
man hesitant and a trifle shy, just like the rest of us.* 

The more I thought about it, the more I felt that UH was 
the best of all titles for a daily column. And then with some 
eagerness I started reading the column itself. It turned out to 
be campus gossip from the University of Hawaii. 


*T remain mystified that the dictionary doesn’t recognize the 
word zh. I wrote to a friend back home and asked him to invade 
my office and search all the word books for wh. Later he notified 
me that he was unable to find it but that during the search he was 
looking under U in the American Dialect Dictionary and discov- 
ered that the word “ugly” has a sexual connotation in the South. 
An example of its use, taken from the Atlantic Monthly: “He was 
in for 30 days for throwing bricks at a woman at a church social 
because she wouldn’t do ugly for 40 cents.” They got that in the 
dictionary, but no ub! 
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December 19 


THis is my natal day and there will be elaborate birthday 
ceremonies out Nuuanu way, with band music and crowds of 
school children and singing and floral offerings. These cere- 
monies will be in honor of the birthday of Princess Bernice 
Pauahi Paki, who was born a hundred and twenty-seven years 
ago today. I am more than pleased to share the day with her 
because she was a most interesting woman, the great grand- 
daughter of the original Kamehameha, and the last of his line. 
She is known in history for several excellent deeds. She could 
have been Queen of Hawaii but she chose to marry a howly 
named Charles Bishop; she left almost all of her personal for- 
tune in trust for the establishment of the famous Kamehameha 
Schools in Honolulu; the Bishop Museum, which is one of the 
great museums of the world, was founded as a memorial to 
her—it is the storehouse for almost all that is known of 
Polynesian civilization. On the other hand the Princess Pauahi 
is often cussed out by modern residents of Oahu because the 
Bishop Estate owns enormous areas of land and won'’t sell it 
to people even when they build houses on it. If you want to 
buy a house or build one in Honolulu, the chances are you 
will have to lease the land from the Bishop Estate, or from 
one of the other big estates, and this will make you sore as 
hell — owning a house but not owning the land it stands on — 
so go fight city hall and see where it gets you. 

As is their daily custom the mynah birds awakened me on 
my birthday at about five a.m. and soon I was consulting the 
auguries and the omens and such soothsayers as are available. 
The nineteenth of December, according to the Moon cal- 
endar of both the Chinese and the Hawaiians, is Ole-kukolu, 
the ninth of the moon month Makalii 2. I am warned that 
“there will be rough seas and dirty water due to the ole 
winds.” Also for this day: 


Farmers should cultivate the soil, fisherman stay 
home out of trouble. 
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Bad hours: 1 to 3 A.M.; 7 tO 9 AM.; II AM. to I 
P.M.; § tO 7 P.M. 

Avoid installing beams in a new house. Omens are 
good to fell trees, hunt, install a bed, sign deeds, 
repair walls and fill holes. 


Tl watch it. There’ll be no beams installed and no trees 
felled and no deeds signed and no holes filled around here, at 
least not until after seven P.M. 

The astrological chart in the Advertiser informs me that I 
have boundless stores of nervous energy, that I’m capable of 
working long periods without rest; I am original, inventive 
and dynamic in my approach to any problem; the more diffi- 
cult a thing is, the harder I'll go at it; every hurdle is a chal- 
lenge to my ingenuity; once I get my sights set on something 
I let nothing or no one rest until I have achieved it. 

Just reading the damn thing wears me out. 

My birthday dinner was arranged by the Bocks for just the 
four of us and so this evening we made our way to Kalia 
Gardens, a small Chinese restaurant, where we were greeted 
by Henry Loui, the proprietor. We sat in the garden and ate 
a magnificent dinner which Mr. Loui said was the feast pre- 
scribed for Chinese people when they arrive at their fifty- 
first birthday. He said that the fifty-first birthday is the most 
important birthday a man can attain, although there is an 
even more important one to come if you can hold out for an- 
other twenty years. 

“Fifty is nothing,” said Henry Loui. “Fifty-one is great, 
wonderful, best birthday you ever have. Almost. Watch this.” 
He pulled a package of two-inch firecrackers out of his 
pocket, set a match to them and flung them into the garden, 
and the acoustics were such that it sounded like the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

“Fifty-first birthday,” said Henry Loui, “is the best. It 
means you have now begin to learn wisdom, which you did 
not have before. But you only begin to learn now, on your 
fifty-first, and that is why it is the first birthday to have fire- 
crackers. It is the best till the seventy-first. Ah, that is the 
good one. That is the one which means you now have the 
wisdom. It is yours. At last you got it. So please come again 
when you are seventy-one and I will shoot off some sky- 
rockets.” 

The food was so.superb that I asked Mr. Loui to write out 
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the menu, but when he brought the sheet of paper to me it 
was all in Chinese writing, so I had him translate it into Eng- 
lish and it came out as follows: 


Candles, incense sticks, firecrackers 

Shark fin soup 

Crispy chicken 

Pressed duck 

Broccoli chicken flower 

Kumu fish cantonese 

Sweet & sour pork 

Mandarin spare ribs 

Fried rice 

Long Life Noodles (so live to 71) 

Long Life Bun shape like peach with black bean 
and black sugar stuffing. Some people say very 
much shape like lady’s breast. 

Oolong tea 


When we had grown limp from eating, Henry asked me 
about my work, with special reference to my research here 
in Hawaii. 

“Now that you are beginning to learn wisdom,” he said, “T 
think you should know the true things about the history of 
Hawaii. Was not Captain Cook but. . .” 

“Just a moment,” I said, getting out my ballpoint and note- 
book. 

“Was not Captain Cook,” he repeated, “that discovered 
these islands, but was my own people, the Chinese. The Chi- 
nese came far across the ocean in sampans, and they sailed in 
so that they were near the shore of Waikiki, and they looked 
through their spy-glasses and on the shore they saw all 
the Hawaiians with no clothes on, naked, and so my people 
the Chinese look at one another and shake their heads sadly 
and say, ‘No good for laundly business,’ and so they went on 
to San Francisco.” 

And after that we made our way homeward through the 
soft Hawaiian night and I just barely had enough strength to 
say to Hal and Sybil that it was the best birthday dinner I'd 
ever had. 

As they drove away from the Royal Hawaiian, Hal called 
back a touching farewell: “Good night, and Long Life 
Noodles to you!” 
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December 20 


A FEW of my amiable friends found out yesterday about 
my birthday and last night when we arrived in our room a 
present was awaiting me —a beautiful white lei enclosed in a 
plastic bag. 

This morning Nelle took it out and closed her eyes as she 
smelled its heavenly fragrance and then draped it around 
my neck, insisting that I should wear it downstairs. I wore 
it around the hotel and along Kalakaua Avenue most of the 
morning and I must have stopped and talked with two 
dozen people I know, including widows and divorcees of 
sorted ages and descriptions. All of them complimented me 
on the loveliness of my lei and I told them of the sentiment 
behind the giving of it—that it had been a gift from people 
I had known only a few weeks-and the ladies all said 
that was nice. And then along about noon I happened to 
take a close look at the white frangipani blossoms and dis- 
covered that some of them were not frangipani. 

I went at once to the Surf Room terrace where several of 
my pals were already assembled for their drinking rituals, 
and I tried to give them a dressing down, but everybody 
seemed in such an amiable mood, howling with laughter 
over their joke, that I had to be a good sport and join in the 
hilarity. Then they told me what a big project it had been, 
getting that lei put together. 

First, one of them went to a drugstore and got two dozen 
articles which are normally bought only by men— white 
articles, each with a sort of blossomy sheen. This commodity 
was then taken to Auntie Sophia, who operates one of the 
flower stands along Kalakaua near the Royal. Auntie Sophia 
is a large chocolate-colored woman with a flat nose and wears 
a muumuu and a man’s straw hat while she works all day 
at the manufacture of leis for the tourists. My friends ap- 
proached her and showed her the two dozen commodities 
and told her they were a special kind of flower grown only in 
the mainland and she told them to shuddup dirty face she 
know whaddem is. They offered her handsome sums of 
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money if she would create a lei alternating frangipani blos- 
soms with the commodities. At first she refused but finally a 
bargain was struck. She would put the blossoms on the lei, 
but someone else would have to stand by and put on the com- 
modities because she would not touch them, and so this task 
was assigned to a gentleman of quiet dignity, one of the most 
respected citizens of Beverly Hills. Auntie Sophia would 
thread on a flower and then, as the gentleman from Beverly 
Hills thrust the commodity onto the string, she would turn 
her head away, refusing to look at it, muttering indignantly, 
and this went on until my birthday lei was completed. 
It seemed a shame to have to throw it away. 


Leslie Fullard-Leo came to lunch with us, a handsome 
man who once had a career as a movie actor in England. As 
I’ve said before, actors are usually the best company on earth 
for the reason that they talk well and, more important, they 
know hew to tell a story. Leslie is no exception. All during 
lunch he regaled us with anecdotes and the best of these, to 
my ear, were those he told in pidgin English. He is a master 
at pidgin in many of its variations — it is spoken one way by 
the pure Hawaiian, another by the Chinese, still another by 
those with Portuguese blood, and so on. I thought the Portu- 
guese pidgin was best, but maybe it was because the stories 
about Portuguese-Hawaiians were the rowdiest and funniest. 

Leslie Fullard-Leo owns an apartment hotel, the Kahili, 
which stands just back of the Waikiki Biltmore, but his chief 
distinction, the reason he stands out from his fellows, is that 
he owns an important island in the Pacific Ocean. One of 
these days he could be King of Palmyra. 

Palmyra Island is a U-shaped atoll nine hundred and sixty 
miles southeast of Hawaii. Its area is one and a half square 
miles, and it is covered with forests of coconut palms and 
other trees. Originally it was called Samarang, but later it was 
given the name of the American ship which touched there 
and whose captain thought he was the discoverer of the 
island. Leslie’s father bought it in 1922 and it has been the 
property of the Fullard-Leo family ever since. During World 
War II it was taken over by the military and later the 
Fullard-Leo family fought a long and costly court battle to 
get back their title to it. 

This afternoon I was sitting alone with my third Planter’s 
Punch, gazing southwestward over the rolling breakers, and 
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suddenly a line out of our lunchtime conversation came 
back to me: 

“Pd like to take you down there with me one of these 
days.” 

That's what this handsome, dashing, British-blooded, hy- 
phenated man had said. 

I stood up by the sea wall and stared off toward the north 
of Diamond Head, where the trade winds play. That’s a line 
from a song — what I mean is where the trade winds come 
from. The trade winds are good winds and blow in a south- 
westerly direction — toward Palmyra. My thoughts were on 
Kon-Tiki. Yes, we could do it. We could build a raft of balsa 
logs, and put a bamboo hut on it, and thatch it with banana 
leaves, and rig us a sail, and set forth on the adventure of a 
lifetime. It would be no mere lark. It would be a voyage with 
purpose. I have worked out a theory which says that Palmyra 
Island was originally settled by Hawaiians, whose rafts were 
blown nine hundred sixty miles by the trade winds. If Leslie 
and I could sail a balsa-log raft over the same course, then we 
could prove to the world that Palmyra was settled by Hawai- 
ians. It is my guess that they settled it on a Tuesday and 
abandoned it on Wednesday morning, but that is a matter 
that is lost in the mists of time. 

Thus there would be scientific purpose in our expedition, 
and not only the navigational-anthropoligical angle. I would 
like, for one thing, to make a study of a certain tree that flours 
ishes on Palmyra —the pisonia. I never heard of the pisonia 
tree until I started digging up information on Palmyra. And 
another thing. In the long days at sea I could Jearn to tell 
stories in pidgin. And I could furnish an ample answer to all 
those people who keep saying to me, “Don’t miss the outer 
islands!” and “When are you going to the other islands?” 
and “You won’t see the real Hawaii until you go to the 
neighbor islands.” They want me to go to the outer islands? 
T'll go to one that’s really outer! 

I had best make it clear that I lead a sedentary sort of 
existence, but the blood of swashbucklers and buccaneers 
often surges in my veins. I have a strong predilection for the 
sea, for the tang of the salt breeze, the wind and the rain in 
my hair. 

Standing there beside the broad Pacific, barnacles gnawing 
at my inner being, I remembered back to that time on Long 
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Island, before World War II, when Jim Street and I almost 
went to sea. 

We had traveled to the easterly end of Long Island, to 
Montauk Point, which is as sea-farish as you can get, and we 
had taken a cottage because we were going to collaborate 
on a new play that would make us rich and famous. We got a 
few pages of the play written and then on the second morn- 
ing I got out of bed and found a cow looking me straight in 
the face. The cow had come up to the window and was star- 
ing in, and it unnerved me. I woke Jim and led him to the 
window and the cow looked at him. We didn’t say anything, 
but made some coffee and sat down and drank it. 

Finally I said, “Is he still there?” 

“She, not he,” said Jim, a purist. “She’s still there. I never 
knew a cow to act like that before.” 

“Know what I’m thinking?” I said. 

“Hell with the play,” said Jim. He had it. 

That evening we wandered down to a local restaurant. It 
wasn’t exactly a restaurant, it was a tavern. Well, really, it 
was sort of cocktail lounge. No, not that—it was a water- 
front saloon. All right — if you must know it— it was a low 
dive, the lowest I had ever been in, up to that time. 

We stood at the bar and listened to the men who were all 
around us. There were eight or ten of them, and we soon 
established that they were off a fishing boat that had come in 
to Montauk for certain supplies.and was sailing for the Grand 
Banks at daybreak. We bought drinks for some of them, and 
they bought drinks for us. 

After about an hour I missed Jim and then saw him at a 
table in a corner of the room hoisting goblets with the 
skipper of the fishing boat. I went over and found, to my 
great delight, that the captain, out of the fullness of his heart, 
had invited us to go to sea with him. Jim had told him that 
we would make him as famous as Captain Ahab by writing a 
Broadway play about him and he said he was in favor of that 
provided Fritzi Scheff sang in it. And now we were going to 
the Grand Banks. We shook hands all around and lifted a 
beaker to seal the bargain, and then the captain got up to 
fatten the lip of a crew member who was using foul language 
in reference to the management of the ship. 

Jim and I returned to the bar and notified the others that 
we were going to sea with them, and they whooped and 
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yelled for joy, all except one old guy with black whiskers. 


_ He came over and pulled me to one side and said: 


“Son, don’t do it. Don’t even dream of doin’ it, You know 
how long we may be out there? Two, three months. Maybe 
even six months, Eatin’ salt pork. Eatin’ beans. Eatin’ fish. 
Smellin’ fish. Son, I’m tellin’ you it stinks out there, stinks 
even in your sleep. Take my advice, go pull your friend off 
the captain and go home fast as you can.” 

Not at all for myself, but for my friend, I took his advice. 
I thought that Jim would resist mightily, would fight me 
every step of the way home, but he didn’t. I still consider it 
to have been one of the lost opportunities of my life and I 
just despise the memory of that whiskery old man for talking 
me out of it. 

Now an even heed opportunity, and this one I wasn’t 
going to be talked out of, and so 1 walked resolutely into the 
lobby and phoned Leslie Fullard-Leo. I assumed that he had 
his own sailing vessel, but I pride myself on knowing char- 
acter and this, surely, was a man who would leap at the 
chance to go on a hand-built balsa raft. 

“If we went,” I said to him on the phone, approaching 
the subject gradually, “how would we get to the island?” 

“There’s only one way,” he said, and I held my breath. “I 
always hitch a ride on a military plane. That’s the only 
sensible way to go.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Well, keep me in mind.” 

He said he would. But I'll just be damned if Y’'ll go that 
way. Those kids that fly those military planes, one jump re- 
moved from juvenile delinquency —I wouldn’t ride with 
them for money. And so I went to bed tonight and dreamed 
that I was adrift in a life raft in the Pacific, and I prayed for 
a bird to land on my head so I could use its entrails for bait, 
and a bird did land on my head and I reached to get it and it 
turned out to be Eddie Rickenbacker, eight inches tall. 


December 21 


A MEMBER of my entourage told me today that she thinks 
I am spending too much time loafing around the Surf Room 
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terrace. I protested that I put in more hours loafing at the 
Moana and on the Janai at the Surf Rider than I do at the 
Royal. 

That's what I mean,” she said. “You are not seeing the 
real Hawaii. You don’t see the real Hawaii unless you go to 
the outer islands.” 

This being about the fiftieth time that statement has been 
made to me, I told her that I am too seeing the real Hawaii. I 
also told her that it is not proper to say “outer islands” be- 
cause the “outer islands” don’t like it — they insist that they 
be called the “neighbor” islands. They think that the de- 
scription “outer islands” makes them sound inferior, as is- 
lands, to Oahu, and J said that that is actually the case — 
they are inferior to Oahu. I said that what you get when you 
go to the outer islands are a lot of nasty volcanoes slopping 
hot rocks around the countryside plus a lot of highly-opin- 
ionated people who keep saying that they wouldn’t live in 
Honolulu if you gave them the place. 

The truth is I am getting both lazy and irritable and I 
fear that I may be catching the disease known as Polynesian 
Paralysis. The chief symptom of Polynesian Paralysis is a 
screaming desire not to work, not to do anything that re- 
quires any substantial effort either physical or mental. Sooner 
or later almost everybody gets it. There is no stigma attached 
to it. In fact it is the most pleasant of all the diseases that 
Pandora kept in her box. 

Early this afternoon I was out on Kalakaua when I caught 
sight of Hal Bock on the opposite side of the street. He was 
strolling along in a piliwikipu direction (toward the office) 
having probably just finished a leisurely luncheon date up 
at the Princess Kallikawhockie. He had his coat over his 
shoulder and was taking his time. He even stopped and 
looked at things in the Liberty House show windows. I 
stood and watched him and remembered the Hal Bock I had 
seen on the streets of Hollywood and New York, scurrying 
along like everybody else, spending each ten- or twelve-hour 
working day in a heavy sweat and a high fever. Here in 
Honolulu he and his business friends amble along, no matter 
where they’re headed. I suspect that they sometimes quietly 
put off till tomorrow something that could be done today. 
Occasionally one of them slips back into the old mainland 
ways and starts hurrying around, getting excited and urging 
the others to get excited. There is a saying they use to calm 
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him down. They say, “So, where you goin’ off the rock?” It 
means, 1 think, “Here we are, confined to this rock, Oahu, 
with the wide ocean all around us, so what’s the use of 
getting frantic — we ain’t a-goin’ nowhere.” 

So I watched Hal go piliwikipu and then I continued along 
the avenue, looking at the lei sellers and the lovely girls in 
their shorts and now and then seeing somebody I knew. It 
doesn’t take Jong to get acquainted with a lot of people in 
Waikiki. Everybody seems to know everybody else. Along 
Kalakaua it is quite likely that I'll run into Pat Riley or Dick 
MacMillan or Ed Hastings or Web Edwards or Jim Maffia 
or Harlo Dillingham or Leslie Fullard-Leo or Bill Cogswell. 
It might be Don Beach, which is the legal name of Beach the 
Don Comber; or Jim Michener, who takes a daily walk along 
the avenue carrying a cane and munching on a candy bar; 
or Paul Taber, manager of the Gourmet restaurant; or one 
of the girls from the Snack Shop; or little Freddie the aloha- 
sayer from the Surf Rider. All of these people suffer, in vary- 
ing degrees, from Polynesian Paralysis. 

So where am I goin’ off the rock? Nowhere. Therefore I 
proceed along Kalakaua at a leisurely pace, stopping perhaps 
in the book shop to look again at the shelves full of stuff 
about Hawaii. I can remember that back home I made the 
remark several times that few books had been written about 
Hawaii. I was wrong. It seems to me now that more people 
have written books about Hawaii than have written books 
about the Civil War and nervousness, I don’t mean nervous- 
ness in connection with the Civil War—I mean books 
about the Civil War and books about nervousness. 

I pass the rattletrap cars and trucks which serve as the 
stands for sellers of leis and other touristy articles. It is worth 
noting that unlike the souvenir peddlers in every other 
country we have visited, the Auntie Bellas and Auntie So- 
phias of Hawaii never pester a pedestrian, never ask any- 
body to buy, never even look at a tourist. You are not 
molested by peddlers in Hawaii. 

The sidewalk on the ehnoninoni side of Kalakaua is for 
strolling, but it also is for reading. The masons who put 
down the walks in this vicinity were men who appreciated 
the value of a by-line, and many of the concrete slabs are 
signed. They are signed “Mac” or “Bill” or “Charlie,” but 
many others bear the scrawled names of girls, and I assume 
that a workman often gets the urge to dedicate a particular 
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slab to his current babe. Thus we find “Nancy” and “Helen” 
and “Louise” along the way, but the most popular name of 
the lot seems to be “Rabbit” because I found it in a dozen 
different spots, scratched large in the concrete. There is a 
beach boy named Rabbit, but I am inclined to think that this 
immortalized Rabbit is a girl, and that she was named for a 
reason. 

The sidewalk on which these names appear is not going to 
last very long if I stay in Waikiki because each day I wear 
it down a little more, walking back and forth from the Royal 
to the Moana and the Surf Rider, or in the other direction to 
the Gourmet or down as far as the Visitors Bureau. Normally 
my movements are governed by the activity of my Poly- 
nesian Paralysis germs, plus some other strange pull — some 
magnetic force that draws me daily to the Banyan Court and 
the balcony alongside the Kamaaina Bar. At this spot, almost 
every day I meet someone interesting, and sit and drink a 
Philippine brand of beer called San Miguel, and look at the 
Zoo. 

Spread out down in front of me is the beach and on it and 
around it every kind of character you could imagine. This 
area is known as the Zoo. Except for the trippers who stretch 
themselves on their mats and lie in the sun as though dead, 
there is constant and eternal movement; some of it has mean- 
ing and some of it makes no sense whatever. The beach boys 
in this area are younger and trimmer than those up the line 
and there are more of them here. They have their jobs to 
do — taking the people out to ride the surf in canoes, teach- 
ing them how to manage the surfboards, sailing the catama- 
rans, toting umbrellas and chairs and picking up rubbish 
which the human pig always seems to leave in his wake. The 
beach boys are dark-skinned and some of them are black. 
Most of them have magnificent bodies and they move with 
the grace of cats. I am unable to grasp the reason why so 
many of the tourist girls from the mainland lose their heads 
completely over these Hawaiians, especially when I am sit- 
ting there, sometimes alone, in full view. Colly Miller over 
at the Surf Rider told me the other day, “There’s just some- 
thing about a beach boy makes a tourist gal lay back and 
holler for it.” I don’t necessarily believe that. American girls 
are not that way. I see them Jolling around on the sand with 
the beach boys, and they whisper to one another, and maybe 
a beach boy accidentally touches them occasionally on a bare 
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spot (of which there are a plenty). I see them after a while 

_ get up off the sand and glance around and then they walk off 
and disappear in one of the alleys between the hotels. I don’t 
know where they’re going. Probably out somewhere to get a 
hamburger. If I thought the other thing I’d get good and 
goddam sore because, like I said, there I am sitting on the 
balcony with nothing to do but stare at the sea. No, it’s 
bound to be hamburgers! 

I have brought up these tender and romantic matters be- 
cause on this particular day I made a tender and romantic 
confession to myself — admitting the true reason why I gravi- 
tate to the Moana. It is the Countess. You may remember 
that when we attended Hawaii Calls in the Banyan Court, 
I caught a long and delicious glimpse of a copper-haired girl, 
the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. 

Now I see her almost every day. I think she lives in the 
Moana. I see her going in and coming out, but J also see her 
on the beach and over at the Surf Rider sitting on the grass 
and sometimes even at a table on my balcony. I don’t now 
what she represents to me unless it is simply pure Beauty. 
She is so lovely that I’m quite resigned to the fact that she’s 
unattainable. Sometimes I see her with men, and they always 
seem to be older men—even elderly —and I say to myself, 
well, she’s rich, maybe a rich widow or divorcee, maybe even 
a rich actress who has never married. She’s got all that 
money, so she has to have bankers and brokers and so-on 
to give her advice, and fuddy-dud lawyers to keep people 
from taking it away from her, so that explains these various 
men. Sometimes when I’m on the terrace at the Royal I see 
her going along the beach, wearing her bathing attire, and 
this is almost too much for me to bear. I am a fellow who be- 
lieves that the most beautiful thing in the world is not a 
Pacific sunset, not a mountain peak seen in purple twilight, 
not a poem, not a symphony, not the song of a bird, not a 
perfect drop of rainwater on a white blossom. The most 
beautiful thing in the world is 2 woman’s behind. And this 
woman, the Countess, is superior to all others in the world 
in that department. In that department and in all other de- 

artments that can be seen. I don’t know about her mind, or 

er soul, but when she walks along the water’s edge in front 
of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, those silken wisps of coppery 
hair moving slightly in the sea breeze, and heads on up to- 
ward the Halekulani and I see the full glory of that behind, I 
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tell you I would crawl fifteen miles over broken beer bottles 
just to... Oh, I forgot something. I have referred to her 
as the Countess. That is the only name I know her by. One 
afternoon she was sitting at a table in the Banyan Court, 
having drinks with one of those nasty old banker-lawyer- 
broker guys, and when the Oriental waiter arrived with my 
San Miguel beer, I pointed her out and asked him who she 
was. 

“All mans ask,” he said. “She Countess. Berry nice.” 

All mans ask. The filthy, dirty-minded beasts. Why can’t 
a lovely woman like that go out in public without a lot of 
filthy cads staring at her with lascivious eyes, and asking 
waiters about her? And that Jap or Chink waiter, whatever 
he is. Where does he get off, rolling his eyes and saying 
“Berry nice.” I’ve a good mind to speak to Ed Hastings about 
him. 


December 22 


CovuLp you,” said Nelle this morning, “could you manage 
to tear yourself away from the Surf Room or the Moana 
long enough to buy me a Christmas present?” 

“Depends,” I said, “on what you have in mind.” 

“Walk over to Kalakaua with me,” she said. “I’ll show you. 
It’s something just lovely, something I’ve got my heart set 
on.” 
So we walked over and came to a jewelry store and she 
showed it to me in the window. It was a gold charm bracelet 
with eight charms, each in the shape of one of the Hawaiian 
Islands and each with the island’s name stamped on it. 

“Hey,” I said, “you got good taste. That’s real nice. How 
much?” 

“Eighty-nine dollars.” 

I never like to attract attention to myself in public. I don’t 
like to behave in a loud and boisterous manner, thus causing 
people to stare at me. I am an introvert, retiring and shy. 

“Eighty-nine dollars!” 1 howled, and they could have 
heard me in the tombs of the Royal Mausoleum. “You mean 
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that skimpy little piece of junk costs eighty-nine dollars?” 

“It’s gold,” she said. “Keep your voice down. People are 
starin a4 

“Listen to me,” I said firmly. “When you catch me putting 
out eighty-nine dollars, you’re gonna find that I’ve got some- 
thing to show for my money, something substantial, not any 
little old trinket like that. Come on.” 

We started down the street. She said it would be Christmas 
in three days. She said the bracelet was really a beauty. I 
remained firm. Then she said, “You don’t realize that a 
bracelet like that can be very useful. It has the name of each 
one of the islands stamped into the gold. So, any time you 
wanted to know the correct spelling of, say, Maui, or Kauai 
or Molokai or any of the others, all you’d have to do is look 
at the spelling on the bracelet.” 

I stopped walking and turned and looked at her and I do 
think she was being serious. Eighty-nine dollars to be sure 
of the correct spelling of Oahu! 

“Come on,” I said, reversing directions. “I’m going to buy 
you a Christmas present.” And we went back and bought 
the bracelet. Then she showed me something she wanted to 
get for Sybil, and we bought that, and then we remembered 
other people, and we spent the whole morning completing 
our Christmas shopping. 

Up till then I hadn’t given Christmas more than a flicker- 
ing thought. It was being talked up, all around us, but all this 
sunshine and all these balmy breezes and all these muumuus 
and aloha shorts — well, it just didn’t seem at all Christmasy. 
For one thing, there are no chimneys in Hawaii and so Santa 
Claus can’t arrive in the traditional way. He doesn’t even 
have reindeer out here. A few days back J heard a song on 
the radio, “Here Comes Santa in a Red Canoe.” That’s 
what he comes in, a red outrigger, down through the Aleu- 
tians I suppose. He has also been known to arrive by sub- 
marine and by helicopter and on a surfboard. 

During the last ten days whole shiploads of Christmas 
trees have been coming in from the Pacific Northwest. 
They don’t travel well. I saw a truckload of them over on 
Royal Hawaiian Avenue today and the slightest movement 
caused the needles to begin falling like rain. In one of the 
drugstores we saw two large cartons standing on the floor, 
one containing holly and one containing mistletoe. The 
labels on the cartons indicated that both were shipped from 
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a town in Michigan. This seems strange in a land so rich in 
botanical wealth. 

Apparently a lot of people do without the evergreen tree, 
the holly wreath and the mistletoe spray. They decorate their 
homes with the red and green plants of Hawaii— the flam- 
ing torch ginger, deep red anthuriums and red hibiscus. They 
use palm fronds and breadfruit leaves and papyrus branches 
all sprayed with silver and gold. Their Christmas dinners 
ae likely will include turkey or perhaps roast duck, with 

e addition of sushi and sashimi, which are rice balls and 
raw fish. And on the magic morning when the kids come 
crashing in to snatch their presents from beneath the silver 
breadfruit, they find no ice skates, no sleds, no ski-suits. 
Their gifts, more probably, will be handsome new surfboards, 
and skin-diving equipment. Everybody has a good time and 
on the radio or on a recording Alfred Apaka sings that 
wonderful Christmas song, Alex Anderson’s— 


Mele Kalikimaka is the thing to say, 
On a bright Hawaiian Christmas Day. 


December 23 


A GENTLEMAN named J. Akuhead Pupule joined me 
for breakfast in the Monarch Room this morning. Mr. Pupule 
is perhaps the most prominent performer on Hawaiian tele- 
vision, and if you are inclined to think that he has an un- 
usual name, you are right. His name means Crazy Fishhead. 
Aku is a fish and pupule is the Hawaiian word for crazy 
and I don’t know what the J. stands for. 

His real name is Hal Lewis and he was once a vaudeville 
performer and played the violin in dance bands, but things 
got tough and one day his wife said, “If we’ve got to starve, 
let’s starve someplace where it’s warm, like Hawaii.” So he 
got a job playing in the band on one of the Matson liners 
and eventually settled in Honolulu. At first he had rough 
going but now he is a big man in both radio and television, 
At one time he was known by his real name, but then came 
the morning when he made a mistake on his disk jockey 
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show and gave the time wrong by one hour. Later an out- 
raged woman listener phoned him and chewed him out, 
somewhat as follows: “You caused me to leave for work an 
hour early, you goddam pupule akuhead!” He had to check 
around to make sure about the Hawaiian words and when he 
found that they meant “crazy fishhead” he was so pleased 
that he put a “J.” in front of them and adopted them as his 
professional name. 

His job requires that he keep a check on the musical 
preferences of the public and it saddened me to learn that he 
almost never plays Hawaiian music on the air. The record 
stores in Honolulu are always aswarm with customers, but 
Mr. Akuhead Pupule said they are buying the same stuff 
that is being bought in the record stores on the mainland. 
“The stores here keep Hawaiian records in stock,” he said, 
“but they are for tourists. As for Alfred Apaka, go over to 
Hawaiian Village some night and check the customers in his 
show as against the customers next door where Arthur 
Lyman is playing. You'll find Alfred’s room maybe half full, 
and next door they'll be so jammed that people will be sitting 
in other people’s laps.” 

The Arthur Lyman he mentioned is a young man with a 
weird combo playing a style of stuff that seems to have 
originated here in Hawaii and that features the sounds made 
by a guinea hen in agony, the squawk of a sick chicken, and 
the shriek of a peacock in childbirth. I’m told that this sick- 
chicken type af music is catching on back home. My native 
land is overrun by pupule akuheads. Palmyra isn’t far enough. 

Mr. Pupule and I have been discussing a forthcoming ap- 
pearance on his television show, which is seen on Thursday 
nights. Thus far we haven’t been able to settle on a date. 
Appearing as a guest.on television is such a chore to me that 
if 1 do it I don’t want the time to be a sheer waste. And I 
have been telling Mr. Crazy Fishhead that if I went on his 
show the night of December 24 it would be no good, and if 
I went on the following Thursday, December 31, it would 
be even worse. It is my contention that on Christmas Eve 
people are so busy with other things that they will not be 
looking at TV —either that or they will be so drunk that 
they won’t know what they’re looking at; and on New Year’s 
Eve it will be the same as with Christmas Eve, with knobs on. 
I concede that it is possible that a scattering of human 
creatures will be sitting in front of TV sets on those two 
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evenings, but if they can find nothing 
pretty far gone in idiocy and are scarcely worth the brilliant 
intellectual display I would beam at them. 

This discussion brought into my mind that magnificently 
sardonic conclusion of Aldous Huxley’s novel, The Genius 
and the Goddess. A man has escorted his guest to the door 
and in parting says to him, “Drive carefully. This is a 
Christian country and it’s the Savior’s birthday. Practically 
everybody you see will be drunk.” 

This afternoon I went down to the beach wearing my new 
Japanese ““Towsen” shirt and after a while a distinguished- 
looking gentleman came up to me and after profuse apologies 
for being so bold, asked if I would mind telling him where I 
got it. I told him. He said he thought it was most becoming, 
exactly the thing for knocking around the beach. “Would it 
offend you,” he asked, “if I bought one like it?” I told him 
certainly not, it would give me a thrill, because it would 
make me feel as if I were a fashion plate and, anyway, this is 
a democracy and no man has to ask anybody else what he 
can or cannot wear (except some men have to ask their 
wives). So we sat down and talked a while and it turned out 
he is an executive of the Sheraton Corporation, an important 
man in the company that has taken over the Royal Hawaiian. 
He is from Boston and suitably proper and, in fact, he im- 
pressed me as being a character invented by John P. Mar- 
quand. After a while, however, the Beacon Hill stiffness and 
reserve began to wash away in the soft air, and we went over 
to the Surf Room and had a drink. He told me that he was 
quite sure Sheraton would undertake no radical changes in 
the Royal or in the three other hotels. The Royal, he said, 
had long been one of his favorite hotels in all the world and 
he for one could not conceive of its aura or “feel” being 
obliterated, 

It happens that I have done a little research on the subject 
of the Reval Hawaiian and so I sat there on the terrace and 
briefed one of the new owners on the importance of this 
property. I told him how William P. Roth, who became head 
of the Matson company, issued instructions about the type of 
service guests of the Royal were to be given. “The difference 
between good enough and the best,” he said, “is not very 
much, Give them the best — always.” 

The first big movie stars to visit the Royal were Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. They were on their famous 
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trip around the world and Miss Pickford was writing a series 
of hewspaper articles about it. “Of all the places Douglas 
and I have visited,” she wrote, “Honolulu is the most beau- 
tiful and alluring. If there is a better appointed resort hotel 
than the Royal Hawaiian, I have yet to see it.” 

The Navy occupied the Royal during World War Il, using 
it as a rest center for submariners, It was circled with barbed 
wire, and underwear and other laundry flapped from the 
windows of the pink palace. After the war the whole interior 
had to be rebuilt. One immediate problem in those months 
was getting help. Filipino workers were hired right out of 
the cane fields. They had never dreamed of such splendor as 
they now saw. Many of them found it too rich for their 
blood. Pm told that a Filipino is a man who makes big 
decisions quickly. These boys often made up their minds 
suddenly that they would return to their old way of life, 
while perhaps carrying a tray loaded with dishes. They’d 
drop the tray with a mighty crash, wherever they happened 
to be standing at the moment of decision, and then light out 
for the simplicity of life in the cane fields. 

The Royal is the only hotel in the world, probably, ever 
to appear in a genuine mirage. This took place in 1929. One 
Adrian D. Joyce of Cleveland, president of a paint and var- 
nish company, was on the deck of the President Jackson, sail- 
ing westward and still twenty-four hours out of Honolulu. 
Glancing seaward he saw his mirage—a lovely shore with 
greenery all around and right in the middle the Royal 
Hawaiian and Waikiki Beach and coconut palms and all the 
other furnishings and fixtures. Mr. Joyce said his married 
daughter, who had never been in Hawaii in her life, also saw 
it. I described it as a genuine mirage because an important 
American industrialist would never make such a thing up. 
Some people at the time pointed out that 1929 was an ex- 
tremely rough year for businessmen and many of them were 
seeing worse than mirages. 

After our long talk my new friend from Boston departed, 
saying he wanted to get right over to the Japanese store and 
buy one of those shirts (he went for a blue one, with Hoppi- 
ness design). I stayed on, and Mr. Cass Cook arrived on the 
scene in a holiday mood, saying Melly Crackalamocka, and 
then mispronouncing another word so beautifully that I must 
put it in the record — it being a great improvement over the 
correct pronunciation. “I heard,” said Mr. Cook, “about that 
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lei the boys got up for you, the one made outa contracepticks. 
Man, you must of been a sight! I wisht I had been ‘here to 
see it, but I was over at Maui. You been over there? Well, 
you oughta go. This Waikiki, this is strictly from Miami 
Beach. You want to see the real Hawaii, go to them outer 
islands. That lei! Man alive!” 

Bill Howard Junior came along and joined us. He is Big 
Bill’s son by a previous marriage; Bill and Dorothy have two 
boys, Tommie and Ridgeley, and Dorothy’s mother is here 
now, and the whole tribe lives down the hall from us in a 
block of rooms and we all have a Jot of fun together. 

Young Bill and I talked about some of the things that hap- 
pened on the Matsonia coming over, and then I asked him if 
he was going through the same thing I’ve been going through 
when new tourists arrive. 

We have been here now for fifteen days. I know Waikiki 
almost as well as I know Mount Kisco. I know a lot of peo- 
ple who work in stores and offices along Kalakaua Avenue. I 
have become well acquainted with waiters and waitresses, 
bell captains in half a dozen hotels, bartenders, assistant 
managers, merchants, industrialists, writers, dancing teachers, 
housewives, musicians, beach boys and lei-stringers. I can say 
Mele Kalikimaka as well as Ray Kinney can say it. I know 
about malibinis and kamaainas and menebunes and 1 am be- 
ginning to pronounce the names of Hawaiian royalty the way 
they ought to be pronounced. I can find my way around in 
downtown Honolulu and I know quite a few people living 
out beyond Diamond Head. 

All of this makes me, in my own mind, a kamaaina and | 
behave like one whenever I see a new batch of howlys 
around the hotel. They arrive in limousines and taxicabs, 
wearing leis and mainland clothes, and they come wandering 
through the lobby and the huge ground-floor corridors, and 
they stroll bug-eyed out to the sea wall and the Surf Room 
terrace, they oh and ah and sigh and take se of each 
other with Diamond Head in the background (just as I did) 
and they talk loud and yell back and forth at one another. I 
look at them and listen to them and feel nothing but contempt 
for them, the ignorant oafs, the rubes, the clod-hoppers, 
the honyocks. “Hey, Ginny,” one of them yells, “didja git 
that record of ‘Beside the Reef’ by that Apacka guy Charlie 
Erskine told us about?” Beside the Reef! Jesus! How stupid 
can you get? And Alfred A-pack-a!” “My god Id dearly love 
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to strangle these people. I hear them telling each other, “Yeh, 
this is the island of Wahoo but it ain’t Huh-wye-yuh, that’s 
another island somewheres, they got a whole gang of islands 

out here.” 

“Tm a little ashamed to admit it,” I told Bill Junior, “but 

I feel so damned superior to those squares, those hicks, with 
their leis and their ignorant talk.” 

“Same with me,” said Bill, grinning. “I didn’t suppose any- 
body else felt that way. The way it is with me, I feel as if I 
were born and raised right here, a native, and all these tour- 
ists were a lot of dopey intruders.” 

“Live and leave live,” put in Cass Cook. “You guys 
shouldn’t be that way. Don’t forget you was once tourists 
yourselfs, And don’t forget I was settin’ right here the day 
you come in, and maybe I looked at you and decided the 
Islands was goin’ to pot.” 

“You're right,” I said. “From now on I’m going to try to 
be tolerant of the tourists.” 

“I’m witchya,” said Mr. Cook. 

After a while I spotted Bill Howard Senior at another 
table. He was having his banana cow. This is a frightful drink, 
composed of booze and beaten banana and I have tried a ay 
of it and found it wanting. I went over and sat down wit 
him and asked him if, from time to time, he has been able to 
hear wild and uninhibited language issuing from my quarters 
on the fifth floor. He said that he had not, that he was unable 
to hear anything except those goddam jabbering mynah 
birds. I then explained that two or three times each day I have 
mankind’s most exasperating chore to perform, i.e., zipping 
Nelle. I tug and yank and jerk and scream and curse through 
every one of these senseless performances. 

I cry out: “Why in the name of God would any sane 
person design such a monstrous thing as this?” 

I howl: “What in the whangety-whangety-whang does a 
bachelor girl do?” 

I shriek: “Why in holy hell couldn’t they put the zipper 
on the side?” 

I bellow: “It’s mot caught in the material. It’s your own 
blubber that I can’t get it past!” 

I growl: “This is the last time, the Jast time. Vl not go 
through it again! I'll hire a beach boy, pay him a hundred 
dollars a week just to stand by and’ jerk your damned 
zippers.” 4 
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I told Bill Howard all this and even’ 
sipped at his banana cow and then spoke as follows: 

“Do you mean to say you haven’t heard me? That is, me 
and Dottie together? Listen, you have nothing to complain 
about. Your wife’s not in show business. My wife, for ex- 
ample, has a special girdle for wearing on stage. It’s about 
halt the size of her ordinary girdle, and twice as unyielding. 
I have to help her pull it on before we ever get to the zip- 
pers. You should see that act. Both of us have to seize hold of 
that girdle at the same time. There we stand, Dottie pulling 
upward at the front and me behind her, jerking her off her 
feet. That, my boy is a tableau to behold. And after that 
comes the zippers—the double awe I might be able to 
cope with a single Alas but the doubles unnerve me. And 
so I always wind up by losing my patience, and I get rough, 
and she begins yelling at me.” 

“Do you,” I interrupted, “ever reach the point, pulling the 
zipper slowly up her back, where you discover that the two 
tracks suddenly turn outward at right angles?” 

“Oh, sure, every time. You can tell by looking at it that it 
could never be brought together, never be closed, even with 
the use of heavy machinery. Don’t talk to me! I’ve been 
through the zipper business. With me, the real trouble comes 
when I lose my temper and jerk the zipper off the track five 
minutes before stage time. You should hear my beloved wife 
then, She’s part Irish, part Spanish and part French, This 
type of woman is not to be ruffled, not to be trifled with. I 
just wish you could hear her, one time!” 

I suppose that in a way I’m lucky, and that I shouldn’t com- 
plain too much. No! I’m not going to yield an inch, An 
dress with a zipper up the back is an abomination, an insult 
to human intelligence, a symbol of the racketeering dress 
designers of the world, and Ill never zip without deep and 
violent resentment and the free use of improper nouns. 

Tonight young Ridgeley Howard delivered a note from 
his father. It said: 


Forgot to tell you that we had quite a zipper 
incident in Beverly Hills just before we left home, 
The gentleman who delivers milk to us had his 
zipper run off the track. He was sitting in his truck 
trying to repair same when two elderly ladies saw 
him, and put the worst interpretation on what they 
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quoted myself and he 


saw, and called the constabulary. The poor guy had 
an awful time, and our milk was three hours late 
that day. 


{ December 24 


Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree and Mele Kalikimaka is the thing to say. Still 
and all, even the party at Buck Buchwach’s failed to convince 


us that it’s Christmas Eve. 


Buck is probably not his real name, but nobody seems to 
know what his true first name might be; he is Buck Buch- 


wach the way Babe Ruth was Babe Ruth. 


; Mr. Buchwach is city editor of the Advertiser and we have 
met him at a sortion of parties. He lives in a big Georgian 
house on Kahala, out beyond the Forehead of a Fish. I have 


___ been told that nobody has ever been able to get an accurate 
count, or even a fair estimate, of the number of children in 


the Buchwach household. Suffice to say, they constitute a 
_ _ Buchwachian multitude. Children are all right, if they know 
, their place, and so we decided to go to the party during the 
Children’s Hour. The invitation said to come at six and bring 
the kids, or to come at seven-thirty prepared to stay as long 
as you are standable. Mr. Buchwach is an accomplished 
writer, which is an unusual thing, because city editors as a 
class know nothing whatever about the written word. I 
enjoyed picturing him at work on the wording of that 
invitation. What he wanted to say, I’m sure, is that if you 
came at six and brought your kids, you were supposed to 
get the hell out of his house by seven-thirty, making way for 
the kid-shy adults. It would not be proper to say it that way, 
on fashionable Kahala Avenue, although that’s the way I 


would say it no matter where I lived. 


We arrived in the midst of the children’s part of the party. 
It put me in mind of the Communist riots we used to have 
in Union Square every May Day, long long ago, when I 
was a young reporter in New York. There was pushing and 
shoving and surging and shrieking and wailing and fighting 
and hair-pulling and here comes Santa in a red canoe. Most 
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of the activities were on the terrace, where the parents of the 
Tioters were huddling and cringing close to the bar, trying 
to shut out the noises, trying to stun themselves into a state 
of numbness. 

When I came upon Mrs. Buchwach carrying two plates of 
cold cuts, I minded my manners and said that I’d certainly 
like to know which of all these lovely children were hers, and 
she told me that if I looked closely and located the kids that 
glistened and sparkled, those were Buchwachs. I’ve forgot- 
ten how many she said there were, but she explained that 
she had them all dressed alike — that is, their costumes were 
cut from the same material, which had some kind of spangles 
on it. “I dress them that way at a party,” she said, “so I can 
keep track of them and tell instantly when one of them is 
causing any trouble.” Nelle said she thought this was an idea 
that ought to be taken back to the mainland. At all parties 
for children the dress should be distinctive in color—the 
Smith kids in blue, the Miller kids in red, the Jones kids in 
yellow, and so on —so that when it is time to go the mothers 
will have-no trouble sorting them out. 

Soon after that I retired to a corner where I had spotted 
a chair. I wanted desperately to sit down because my right 
leg was killing me. A few moments earlier a lovely, angelic 
little girl, her blonde hair in graceful ringlets, her costume 
proclaiming her to be a non-Buchwach, rushed up to me 
and gave me three mighty whacks on the Jeg with an instru- 
ment that appeared to be a short-handled croquet mallet or a 
meat-tenderizer. That child knew timing, clouting me on the 
shin three times before I could move it, and I spoke the name 
of the individual in whose honor the party was really being 
held — spoke it with passion and feeling and put the initial 
“H.” in the middle ice emphasis. And now, with pain still 
shooting clear up past my hipbone, I found this place to sit 
down. I no more than got settled when I noticed an allegori- 
cal spectacle nearby. A little boy, also a non-Buchwach, was 
sitting on the floor and in front of him was a plate loaded 
with sliced turkey and ham and various other thine to eat. 
The boy was plying a spoon, deeply engrossed in the business 
of eating. Across from him, also sitting on the floor, was 
Lollie, the Buchwach dog, and Lollie was feeding out of the 
opposite side of the same plate. Neither one seemed to be 
noticing the other and this, to me, represented the true 
Christmas spirit, for it is well known that both dogs and small 
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children can become quite nasty and homicidal if anything 
interferes with their feeding. I watched this tableau until it 
was finished, until the food was all gone, until boy and dog 
sat there licking their respective chops, and after that we ex- 
cused ourselves and took our departure. I was limping 
slightly. 

Back at the Royal Hawaiian Nelle insisted on attending 
another party for children, the one given by the hotel for the 
children of the hotel, and this one was presided over by Amy 
Powell, standing at the base of a large Christmas tree, assisted 
by Santa Claus, and each child was given a nice present, 
courtesy of the hotel management, and I was tempted to 
put on a beanie and try for a gift because they looked to be 
good ones, and I saw kids in that line old enough to be 
drafted. We looked at this a while and then moved on to the 
Royal Hawaiian’s champagne party for adults. Here we 
found Frank Swadley and his assistants in the customary 
reception line, and a lot of hotel guests with whom we have 
become acquainted. These people were saying Mele Kalicka- 
loopa and Mealy Kahickeydoola and Moola Kahlickalicka 
and even Merry Christmas. We were swigging Kalikimaka 
champagne with Mrs. Maltby Smith from Pasadena and the 
Sam Taylors from Michigan when I overheard a fragment 
of conversation. A woman said, “No, I don’t know what 
happened to her—she’s probably off somewhere playing 
Planned Parenthood.” It’s really nice in Hawaii, with the 
emphasis always on romance even amidst the festivities of 
Christmas Eve. And before we left I managed to get off a 
line that had been in my mind for a long while. As the 
manager of the Royal approached our little group, I greeted 
him with: “Here comes Swadley in his swadley clothes,” 

Tonight Ray and Gloria Hasenauer had us to dinner in the 
Monarch Room, which is surely one of the most elegant 
hotel dining rooms on earth. It was a gay and lively eve- 
ning with much cork-popping. Jimmy Stewart, who is here 
with his family, was feeling the holiday mood and went 
around asking all kinds of women to dance with him under 
the tropic sky, and I didn’t see any of them turn him down. 
The Royal Hawaiian is supposed to have one of the loveli- 
est dance floors in the Islands—you dance your girl right 
through the big doors and onto a terrace that extends out to 
the sea wall, so that you are dancing on the very edge of the 
Pacific Ocean, with tropic stars overhead and coconut palms 
and flaming torches all around. I almost never go in for 
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* dancing and I wouldn’t have done it tonight if it hadn’t 

_been Christmas Eve. My eye fell on two girls sitting at the 
table next to us. They were quite young and attractive and 
they seemed to be self-conscious about the fact that they were 
without escorts. They had glasses of wine and they just sat 
and sipped and looked around, saying little to each other. I 
got to thinking that it was a damn criminal shame, these two 
forlorn girls in this hauntingly romantic setting, with Pierson 
Thal playing “Stardust” and “My Blue Heaven” and “On the 
Street of Dreams” and other Hawaiian favorites, and hand- 
some men all around them in dinner jackets, some with 
pointy mustaches and gray at the temples, and they must 
surely be thinking what a cruel Christmas Eve this is, what a 
cruel Christmas Eve this is, what a cruel world generally, and 
noticing me in particular and how my muscles seem to ripple 
beneath the glistening white of my dinner jacket. So by god 
T just got out of my chair and walked over and said to one of 
the girls, “Would you chair to hance I mean dare to cance I 
mean care to dance?” She hesitated a moment just to make it 
look good and then off we went, whirling onto the moon- 
plashed terrace. As we whisked through the doorway I 
caught a glimpse of Nelle’s face, and she was staring at me 
as if guided missiles were shooting out of my scalp, for I 
have not danced with her in decades and she figured I must 
have become temporarily deranged. We danced over by the 
ocean and came close to Jimmy Stewart who was dancing 
with, I think, Mrs. Maltby Smith, and I asked my girl if she 
got a thrill from looking at Jimmy Stewart and she said a 
little, but not as much as she got from looking at me, the 
natural thing for her to say, all circumstances considered. She 
said she and her friend were students at some college in 
California and when it came on Christmas vacation they 
both got into quarrels with their boy friends and so they 
decided to abandon said boy friends for the duration of the 
holidays. Apparently the girls had plenty of kala, which is the 
Hawaiian word for scratch, because they flew out to spend 
Christmas at Waikiki. 

By this time Ray Hasenauer had left our table and be was 
dancing with the other girl. The thought crossed my mind 
that our wives would be furious with us, but when Pierson 
Thal finally finished off the set with that old Kanaka ballad, 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” and we made our way” 
back, the college girls went directly to the forsaken wives 
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and said, “We want to thank you for letting us dance with 
your charming husbands—we were sitting there so lonely 
and now everything is all right.” And the wives laughed and 
said it was Christmas Eve and everything was okay and 
would the girls join us for a drink. They declined, saying 
they had to get back to their hotel and I told them that 
if they wanted to see the third most charming man in the 
Ebads they should go catch Alfred Apaka at the Hawaiian 
Village. 

When we finally got to bed I lay there for a while think- 
ing about the peculiar nature of Christmas in Hawaii, and an 
incident returned from a long time ago —ten-thirty o’clock 
this morning. I had been working on a magazine article and 
one of the keys on my portable typewriter was sticking. 
Every time it hit the ribbon it stayed there. I fussed with it 
and tinkered with it and couldn’t get it fixed. I tried to go 
on writing and flipping it down with a fingertip each time it 
stuck and this was productive of sulphurous utterances and 
finally I called down to Miss Pepe in Frank Swadley’s office 
and asked her what a person does when a person’s typewriter 
goes on the fritz in Hawaii. She said she would call the 
people she always calls when rahe gre goes on the fritz, 
the Honolulu Paper Company. After a while a little Japanese 
man arrived and went to work on the typewriter. I sat across 
the room and watched him and wondered if Christmastime 
had any meaning for him. I thought that probably this man’s 
father had believed in fire-belching dragons and thought 
Mount Fuji was his grandmother and all that sort of thing. 
It only took him a few minutes to find the trouble and then 
he typed a few lines and told me all was okay. I asked him 
how much I owed him and reached into my pocket, figuring 
that if the charge were at all similar to the rates back home, it 
would be perhaps fifteen dollars. The Jap grinned at me 
and said, “Is on the house.” I protested and insisted that I 
wanted to pay him, but he just kept on grinning and said, 
“No. Is on the house, Is Christmas and everybody love 
everybody and not much work anyhow.” 
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THis Christmas morn I was awakened by a twanging and 
a whanging and for a few fuzzy moments J thought I was on 
the Pali, shoving Kamehameha the Great and all his warriors 
over the cliff to perdition. I was doing this with arrows 
and spears sticking out of me to the number of forty, by rea- 
son of which I was mortally wounded. Champagne does such 
things to me. Then the twanging and whanging resolved 
itself into music, harsh to the ear at first, and then slowly 
growing quite lovely. I got out of bed and opened the door a 
crack and peeped out. Four Hawaiian women in colorful 
costumes and leis were moving slowly along the corridor 
with their guitars and ukuleles, singing the Hawaiian version 
of “Silent Night” and “Adeste Fideles” and, of course, “Mele 
Kalikimaka.” This struck me as being a real pleasant per- 
formance, although I felt that the singers used questionable 
judgment a couple of times. They stopped before the door 
of a couple who arrived yesterday on their honeymoon and 
they played and sang the “Wedding Song” all the way 
through, twice. I’m not at all sure af my ground, but my 
feeling is that people who are on their honeymoon do not 
wish to be twanged and whanged at eight o’clock in the 
morning, musically speaking..The second error in judgment 
came when the carolers stopped before the door of Bill 
Howard Senior and sang “Silent Night” in Hawaiian. I con- 
sider it a miracle that ey did not get hit in the head with 
flying shoes because Mr. Howard dislikes being disturbed at 
eight o’clock in the morning, any morning, and in addition 
to that has a large supply of shoes. 

This afternoon we drove out to the Bocks to have Christ- 
mas dinner and one of the other guests was the mast cele- 
brated Hawaiian of them all, Duke Kahanamoku. I have met 
the Duke on several previous occasions, usually around the 
Royal Hawaiian, and I already knew that he is not much of a 
conversationalist, He will not use a word if a grunt will do 
and he is quite sparing with his grunts. Some people, on first 
meeting him, get the impression that the cat has his tongue. 
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It is my guess that the Duke rarely says anything because he 
doesn’t have much to say and, in addition, he is probably self- 
conscious about the fact that he has never outgrown pidgin. I 
have known about the great Duke Kahanamoku almost all 
my life and it has come as a surprise to me that his English is 
uite rudimentary. He is surely the most revered man in the 
Piss. The local people honor and respect him, and the 
tourists want to meet him or at Jeast get a look at him. A 
Waikiki businessman told me that he has known the Duke 
for fifteen years and he has never heard but two opinions 
come from the lips of the great athlete. Whenever this 
Waikiki man runs into the Duke, one or the other of these 
opinions is spoken. The first is, “Wafes today very big knock 
peoples down.” The second is “Wafes today not very big.” 

People tell me that the Duke usually goes to sleep immedi- 
ately after eating, especially if he is attending a banquet or 
luncheon. He never hears the speeches at these affairs, for he 
is always asleep, and it is said that he dropped off a few feet 
in front of a Vice President of the United States one evening, 
and snored all through the stateman’s oration. He has been 
described to me as “A simple man with a lot of Hawaiian 
sweetness in his makeup.” 

The Duke has served me as a fine conversation piece at 
the Surf terrace as well as at other Waikiki localities where 
Diamond Head is in plain view. Somebody told me, or I read 
somewhere, that the famous Waikiki surf doesn’t move in 
the same direction it did in former times. It now comes 
straight in to the beach and all the surfboards and outriggers 
look as if they were headed straight for the Moana hotel. 
Years ago, I’m told, the surf moved obliquely, from the tip 
of Diamond Head in a westerly direction toward the Royal 
Hawaiian. And the story goes that the Duke’s most spec- 
tacular performance was his riding of a surfboard from 
Diamond Head all the way to the beach in front of the Royal. 
If you sit on that beach and look off at Diamond Head and 
visualize the performance, it becomes an exciting and even 
thrilling thing to think upon. And an exciting and thrilling 
thing to talk about, especially to dumbhead tourists recently 
arrived in Hawaii. Time and again, sitting out on that 
terrace, I’ve worked the conversation around to the Duke 
and then I’ve said, “Those people you see out there on 
surfboards are duffers, In the old days the Duke used to give 
the people a real thrill. See where Diamond Head juts out 
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there? The Duke used to ride his surfboard from that point 
clean the hell and gone right to the beach here in front of us.” 

Naturally the talk gets around to the distance in miles from 
Diamond Head to the Royal, and people begin making 
guesses. Some say two miles, some say three, some four, but 
I scan it with a practiced eye, squint a bit, and say, “It’s a 
good five miles.” It looks a good five miles to me, and, any- 
way, if it’s a good five miles that makes the Duke’s perform- 
ance sound more impressive. 1 have recently checked it on 
two different maps and I must say that the people who make 
maps can be careless to the point of shocking inaccuracy. 
These maps show it to be a mile and a half from the tip of 
Diamond Head to the Royal. And I hesitate about mention- 
ing something else I discovered on those maps. It shows the 
position of the reefs in the water, and the way they are lined 
up between Diamond Head and the Royal. A man on a surf- 
board, traveling over that route, would have to go by way 
of Palmyra Island and even then run the risk of busting his 
board all to hell on the coral. 

Let’s see. Where were we. Oh, yes—Christmas. | 

The festivities at the Bock house began with the exchange 
of presents beside the tree. I got a pot for poo poos. That is, 
it looks like a small iron pot — actually it 1s a little Japanese 
grill for broiling poo poos. A poo poo is a Hawaiian hot hors 
d’oeuvre and the proper spelling is pupu. I think it is a bad 
name for something to eat, but then I am sensitive about 
words and have always considered the Café of the Two 
Maggots in Paris to be a lousy name for a restaurant. 

Nelle got some dishes made out of monkeypod wood. Mele 
monkeypod is the thing to say on a bright Hawaiian Christ- 
mas day. Products carved from this marvelous wood are 
among the finest wares produced in Hawaii. The Islands, in 
fact, are famous for their woods and the skill of their artisans 
who work in woods; in fact, Hawaii would be an ideal place 
for people to spend their fifth, or wooden, wedding anni- 
versaries. Once again I dislike the word —monkeypod. The 
dictionary says that the monkeypod is really the rain tree. I 
think “rain tree” is a lovely name; that is, I thought it was 
until I looked it up. It is called the rain tree because “the 
ejection of juice by cicadas upon it causes it to appear to be 
always raining under its branches.” Ug. 

Where was I? Oh, to be sure. Christmas. 

Sybil was kept busy in the kitchen, so she turned the job 
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of maestro over to me and we began producing sounds which 
were intended to be music. Sybil was once prominent in 
Hollywood as a professional organist, performing on radio 
and television, and when the Bocks moved to Honolulu three 
years ago they brought along her concert Hammond, an 
immense and beautiful instrument which she acquired from 
Deems Taylor. In those years when I used to visit Hollywood 
frequently, I always reserved at least one evening for the 
pleasure of listening to Sybil play on this very same instru- 
ment, and because of those evenings I grew so interested in 
the organ that I bought one and learned to play it, slightly. 
So today I assigned myself the big Hammond. The Duke 
got the bongo drum. There was another couple present, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grover Godfrey. Mr. Godfrey owns a cemetery in 
or near Honolulu. Having been told that this was to be a 
musical party, he brought along his saxophone. At one time 
he played sax in a small band fronted by Tex Beneke. Mr. 
Godfrey carries a picture of that small band in his saxophone 
Case, just to prove it. The Duke’s wife, Nadine, whacked tam- 
bourine. Nelle was assigned to the gourds and Mrs. Godfrey 
shook bamboo. Hal beat on the cymbal! with a steel whisk. 
And Sybil came a-whisking into the room now and then to 
perform a few movements from the Tahitian hula, jarring 
seismographs as far east as Fordham University. 

I am a music lover, and I can say in all truth that no more 
hideous sounds were ever produced on earth, outside of Scot- 
land, than were produced in the Bock living room this Christ- 
mas day. I was miserable beyond belief on the organ, but Mr. 
Godfrey, the cemetery proprietor, was worse on the sax. I 
had been told that the Duke’s great passion is to pound on the 
bongo drum. When this invitation to Christmas dinner was 
extended to him, he laid down two conditions — he would get 
to play the bongo drum and he would get some pumpkin pie. 
So there he sat, thumping the skin for one hour, two hours, 
three hours, and I don’t think he ever once hit a lick that 
coincided in any way with what the rest of us were doing. At 
one point I was playing a Lara song out of Mexico, Mr. God- 
frey’s sax was braying “Alice Blue Gown,” the Duke was 
producing a mixture of jungle rhythms and waltz time, and 
out in the kitchen I could see the only real musician in the 
crowd holding pot-lifters over her ears. 

The dinner was mainland traditional, featuring roast turkey 
and the Duke’s pumpkin pie, and there was one concession 
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to my tastes: Sybil had told me about kim chee and I said I'd 
enjoy trying some and so she had a jar of it on hand. Kim 
chee is the common fiery relish introduced into the Islands 
by the Koreans and in their language kim chee means 
“merged vegetables.” It has Korean cabbage and cucumbers 
and turnips and onions all chopped up, and all of this is 
soaked in a sauce made of red peppers and ginger. It is as hot 
as the back pastures of hell, and 1 asked for a liberal second 
serving with my turkey. 

The Duke continued thumping the bongo drum long after 
the rest of us abandoned the philharmonic phase of the party. 
He just sat there thumping. Now and then he’d look up and 
grin at me or somebody else, giving the drum an extra heavy 
whop for punctuation. After dinner some of us sat on the 
lanat beside the swimming pool and listened to the distant 
sound of Christmas fireworks. The Duke had a tiny transistor 
radio which he got during a recent trip to Japan and he was 
fascinated by it, keeping it going most of the time and bring- 
ing it out to the Janai to show it off. He tuned it down once 
and spoke a complete sentence, to wit: “Hobodda nudda 
piece pie?” He got it. And after he finished it he went back 
to the sounds emanating from his little radio. Sybil nudged 
me and gave me a wink and whispered, “Watch this,” and 
went inside and dug out a series of recordings made of the 
drums that are used in Tahiti. There is nothing on these rec- 
ords but the beating of a drum, or of two drums, or of several 
drums. Sybil put one on the machine and turned the volume 
fairly high and came back to the porch pardon me the lanai. 
In about fifteen seconds the drumming got through to the 
Duke. His eyes widened a little, his nostrils quivered, he 
flicked off his Japanese radio and went into the house. Now 
the drumming noises increased, for the Duke was at it again 
on the bongo. Sybil had a full album of these records, which 
I don’t dig—I have never thought a drum amounted to 
much as a solo instrument except pephaps at the funeral 
for a general (which I am in favor of). She played them all 
and the Duke played along with them, or tried to, but the Ta- 
hitian rhythms were complex and mutable and he was never 
quite able to keep in sync. Nevertheless I enjoyed watching 
him and I don’t suppose there was anybody in the world who 
enjoyed Christmas as much as he did—the day was made 
perfect for him by a bongo drum, a transistor radio and two 
pieces of pumpkin pie. 
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There is one thing I almost forgot. Mr. Godfrey, the ceme- 
tery owner, told me that the law requires a grave to be nine 
feet long in Hawaii, whereas, on the mainland, the law re- 
quires a grave to be ten feet long. He didn’t try to make 
anything out of it, one way or another. Neither did I. He also 
told me that a reindeer had been stolen from his cemetery 
the night before. He said it was a stuffed reindeer festooned 
with colored lights and set up as a Yuletide decoration. He 
couldn’t figure out why anyone would want to steal such a 
thing from a cemetery. I suggested that the crime might have 
been the work of native Hawaiians who never in their lives 
had seen a reindeer, especially one with colored lights all 
over it. I suggested further that these native Hawaiians, being 
grossly superstitious like everybody else in the world, might 
have hauled it into the mountains and set it up in a granite 

rotto and made it into a god. I said that there was the theme 
Far a marvelous short story here; how the cemetery reindeer 
became a great and omnipotent deity in the mountains, and 
then one day a mainland tourist wandered into the area in a 
rented car and was taken prisoner by the tribe. They were 
getting ready to cut him open with an obsidian knife as a sac- 
rifice to their great god and protector, Donder. And then the 
captive tourist noticed the string of light bulbs and a plug 
hanging loose, and he prevailed upon the tribal chieftain to 
let him make his own personal offering to the god before 
they slaughtered him; so he got the battery out of his car 
and hooked up the reindeer wiring and suddenly, there in 
the mountains . . . well, you see how a literary genius op- 

‘erates? 
Now, what was it we were ... oh, certainly! Christmas! 


December 26 


THE LOCAL newspapers are reminding their readers that 
the hangover season is at hand (this information is wasted on 
me), that all during the holidays many people will be drink- 
ing more than they do otherwise and that Hawaii has almost 
exclusive possession of a sovereign cure for hangovers. It is 
poi. The person who awakes with a hangover is advised to 
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get out of bed and eat as much poi as he can force down, and 
then go back to bed and stay there until the bad feeling 
goes away, ignoring all engagements. 

I have not eaten poi and I do not intend to eat poi. All 
other tourists eat poi one time, so they can say that they ate 
it. All authorities agree that eating poi is a most unpleasant ex- 
perience unless the person eating it was raised on it. Nelle 
ate a blob of it in a restaurant when we were on the wind- 
ward side of the island. She made a face. I didn’t ask her how 
it tasted but she volunteered the information that it was some 
distance removed from delectable. I am a small-scale hedonist, 
dedicated to pursuits that are pleasurable and opposed to pur- 
suits that are painful and unpleasant. Nuts to poi. 

There is a woman here from Atlanta, Georgia, who criti- 
cized me to my face because I would not eat poi. “You ought 
to eat it just once,” she said, “so you kin fanned out how it 
tastes.” So I told her that the Hawaiians of yore had a fa- 
vorite meat dish—baked dog—and that very likely there 
were backwoods Hawaiians today who enjoyed baked dog 
for Sunday dinners. “I will eat poi to find out how it tastes,” 
I told her, “if you will eat baked dog to find out how it 
tastes.” Since this conversation she has grown cold and dis- 
tant toward me. 

Late this afternoon with Ray and Gloria Hasenauer we 
went over to the Hawaiian Village dock and boarded a big 
Kaiser catamaran called the Ale Ale Kai. This was a free 
voyage, a Yuletide cocktail party largely in honor of Mar- 
jorie Trumbull, the columnist from San Francisco. I asked 
what Ale Ale Kai meant and a lady said, “It means the ter- 
rible, terrible sea.” I said I didn’t think that was a very 
appropriate name for a sea-going vessel, that the name itself 
might make people nervous. “Oh, no,” the lady said, “in this 
case ‘Terrible’ is used in its good sense.” 

We were out for about an hour, until the sin went down. 
Canapés and cocktails were served, but the kai was somewhat 
ale ale in its bad sense and I had some difficulty getting back 
and forth from my chair to the hatch where the refreshments 
had been set out. However, I assure you that I made it — sev- 
eral times. We went out quite a distance and one of the crew- 
men told us, before we departed, that the only thing we had 
to worry about was “coming about.” He said that when we 
“came about” we should all bend down so our heads wouldn't 
get knocked off. I worried some about this. I wasn’t quite 
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sure I would know what we were doing when we came 
about, so that I wouldn’t know exactly when to duck my 
head. Nobody else seemed concerned, however, being busy 
taking pictures on the one hand of the sunset and on the 
other of Diamond Head. I took some of the sunset, but I al- 
ready have more footage devoted to Diamond Head than 
Paramount has of Dorothy Lamour. 
In ee of the way our vessel was leaping from wave to 
wave I managed to talk a little with Mrs. Trumbull. She is a 
frequent visitor in Hawaii and wants to make her home 
here, at least part of the time. I asked her what she likes 
most about Hawaii and she said at the moment, Alfred Apaka. 
She has the same feeling about Alfred that we do ana she 
said she’d enjoy spending every evening listening to him sing, 
but her family won't let her. I was telling her about Pua 
Almeida, who sings so beautifully over at the Surf Rider, and 
just then somebody yelled, “Coming about!” and we ducked 
and a boom swished overhead. 

“We just came about,” I said to Mrs. Trumbull. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know.” As if she spends half her time 
coming about. 

I felt very nautical. The sky was aflame in the west and the 
sea would soon be dark and cold beyond the reef. Here we 
were, a small group caught between sea and sky, tossing like 
a cockleshell, but we stood firm, challenging the might of 
Poseidon, and of Maui, the Polynesian godling who held up 
the heavens and swung a lariat and captured the sun and 
hauled it in and kept it prisoner until it had dried his 
mother’s tapa cloth. As we moved back across the lovely, rag- 
ing waters, stoutly gripping our flagons of grog, I reflected 
on the unhappy fate which decreed that I should be born in 
the middle of the North American continent and thus be de- 
prived of the heritage of the sea. Surely, somewhere back 
among my European antecedents, there were seafaring men, 
and their blood was mingled with my blood, for my inner 
being cries out that somehow, somewhere, I must go down 
to the sea in ships, and then out on it in the same ships, under 
sail. As we swung in to the dock I leaned over the rail a little, 
for I had a feeling that I was going to spit up. But it passed. 
Probably just excitement. 
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‘THE HOWARDS and the Smiths were driven out to Pearl 
Harbor today for a grand tour of the naval base aboard a 
thing called the Admiral’s Barge. It is not my definition of a 
barge; a barge is a scow sort of thing and around New York 
barges are usually loaded with garbage. This is an elegant 
craft forty or fifty feet long, blessed with all the comforts of 
home. A navy “lecturer” and a photographer went along and 
there were a couple of other civilians. The trip was originally 
planned for the Howards because Dorothy Lamour is per- 
sonally acquainted with various admirals, and we were in- 
vited because we are personally acquainted with Dorothy 
Lamour. The two strangers, whoever they were, didn’t say 
how they happened to be aboard. They stayed pretty much 
to themselves during the tour, although I did overhear some 
of their conversation. One of them, wearing a seersucker suit 
and a mustache, was addressed as Doctor and did most of the 
talking. 

When we got to the graveyard of the Arizona we all 
climbed onto the wooden superstructure that stands over it 
and took pictures and thought about the one thousand, one 
hundred and two men entombed beneath our feet. The lec- 
turer was telling about the fund-raising campaign now in 
progress through which it is hoped enough money will be 
contributed to provide a big concrete structure to serve as a 
permanent memorial. 

“A horrible idea,” 1 heard the Doctor say to his companion. 
“They shouldn’t even permit this superstructure. Any me- 
morial at this spot would be a memorial to hate, not to the 
men who died fen That’s one of the big troubles with the 
world — we're always putting up monuments to perpetuate 
hatred.” 

I thought to myself, that man had better keep his big in- 
flammable mouth shut. He was clearly unAmerican. Prob- 
ably a philosopher. The very idea! Wanting to do away with 
hate! Probably wants to abolish war! How ridiculous can you 
get? 
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The visit to the Arizona is, of course, the high spot of any 
Pearl Harbor tour, but I also enjoyed seeing the place where 
the man fought off the Japanese air force with a hammer- 
head crane. I don’t know his name but two or three different 
people have told me about him. When the Jap planes came 
he mounted this huge crane and began swinging it wildly 
back and forth over one of the battleships. The Japs came 
diving in, but as they approached this particular target and 
saw that crazy hammerhead slashing back and forth, they 
veered off, one after another, and our boy saved the ship. 

When we had finished the tour we were taken to a studio 
where Dorothy taped a radio drama for the Navy. During 
this operation a Navy journalist came to me and said he had 
a little surprise for me. Following the radio performance we 
were to be taken through a submarine. “You,” he said, “are 
going to get a special invitation from Commander Blank, He 
Wants you to go on a submarine cruise.” 

“Where to?” I asked, in momentary alarm. 

“That I couldn’ tell you,” said the journalist and I thought 
I detected a mischievous twinkle. 

“You mean under water?” I said. 

“Of course. But he’ll tell you all about it when you get over 
to the Cusk. The Commander, I mean.” 

By this time Dorothy was emoting into a mike, playing a 
dramatic role involving a young widow’s return to Pearl 
Harbor. I didn’t hear a word of it. This submarine business 
was on my mind. The young man had used the word 
“cruise.” To me a cruise is a trip, and not a short trip. And 
when I asked where we were going on this cruise, he evaded 
me. Top secret. I thought about it for a while. And then like 
a bolt from the deep blue it came to me, Great Lord! What 
an adventure! 

Under the South Pole! 

It hadn’t been many months since the Nautilus left Pearl 
Harbor. Everybody thought she was going to Panama. But 
she turned uphill and went under the North Pole. (It’s still 
not quite clear to me how the hell she ever managed it be- 
cause I retain a childhood image of the North Pole as an 
actual pole sticking out of the top of the globe.) And now 
the Commander, no less, has seen fit to invite me on some 
mysterious kind of a submarine cruise. Why would he go to 
all the bother? Well, it’s obvious that he has chosen me be- 
cause he likes the way I write. He believes that my kind of 
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rose, my depth of feeling and understanding and romance, 
is exactly suited to the business of describing a submarine’s 
passage under the South Pole. They did the North Pole, 
they’re obliged to do the South Pole. I sat there in that 
naval radio studio and heard waves lapping against a steel 
hull. I saw the sleek steel man-made fish, in main ballast 
trim. Up periscope! Vent the amidships compensating tank! 
Un-man the torpedo tubes! And I even saw myself, as cruise 
historian, reading the President’s radiogram to the assembled 
crew: “Magnificent! Well done! Carry on!” And then saying 
to the cheering crew, “Men, he wants us to carry on, but the 
truth is, there’s no place else to go!” 

Dorothy finished her acting job and we drove to the sub- 
marine base and Commander Blank was waiting for us, He 
looked to me like a stern disciplinarian. He didn’t say anything 
about our cruise at first, but when we shook hands I noticed 
that he gave me a quick going over with his eye, and appar- 
ently he liked what he saw even though I had a hideous 
hangover. I thought I saw a slight nod of his head as if he 
were saying, “This lad’ll do. I like the cut of his jib.” ; 

We climbed aboard the Cusk. I couldn’t see its sleek steel 
hull. In fact its sleek hull seemed to be made of wooden slats, 
a sort of sea-bleached latticework. It wasn’t very sleek and I 
spoke to one of the officers. “Do you keep this stuff on ’er 
all the time?” I asked. “What stuff?” he wanted to know. 
“All this wooden stuff,” I said. He assured me that they kept 
it on until it rotted or mildewed off. ’'m not sure what was in 
my mind —perhaps the thought that they took the lattice- 
work off before submerging, so they’d look sleek under water. 

Now the time came for us to go below, down a steel lad- 
der and into the bowels of the submarine. We inspected her 
from stem to stern, moving slowly, stopping in each com- 
partment, and having things explained and asking many ques- 
tions. I asked more questions than anybody else. How many 
toilets? The officer said two. 

“When you're on a cruise,” I said, “how many men 
aboard?” Ny 

“About ninety.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. “You mean to say you’ve only 
got two toilets to serve ninety men?” 

“That's right. Two heads.” 

I thought of the morning Jines forming, but then I re- 
alized that there wasn’t any place for lines to form. As we 
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moved along things somehow seemed to grow smaller and 
smaller. We looked at the bunks where the crew slept. I had 
the impression that almost all of these bunks were built over 
and around extra torpedoes, There they were — those great 
big god damn evil-looking things that could blow all the 
water out of Pearl Harbor if you so much as jiggled one of 
them with your elbow. And the men were expected to sleep 
on top of them and dream of their loved ones. And if you get 
up off your torpedo during the night to go to the head (a 
thing that I often do), there might be sixty-five guys with the 
same idea. 

Another thing. The deeper we went into the sub, the 
stronger the smell. I will be charitable and say that it was oil, 
a heavy oily odor. Then I thought maybe I could smell food. 
By food J mean former food, or garbage. I’m sure I was 
wrong. A man’s imagination begins to work overtime when 
he’s faced with the prospect of going under an icecap a mile 
and a half thick. 

How long was it the Nautilus took to go under the North 
Pole and then get out of all that icy mess? I couldn’t remem- 
ber. Weeks, probably months. I must be careful about com- 
mitting myself to a long period of absence from my work. 
I'm really a very busy man. In several of the compartments 
We came upon members of the crew who were polishing 
things or getting ready to paint things. They appeared to me 
to be pale and listless men, all the vitality drained out of them, 
human moles, rarely seeing the light of day, cooped up within 
these cruel steel walls, hating the world outside, hating their 
officers, hating all mankind. It was easy enough to visualize 
one of these disgruntled men bringing a bottle of nitroglyc- 
erin aboard and blowing the whole works to shreds at the 
appropriate moment, like when it was under the South Pole. 

We saw the tiny cubicle where ninety men are fed three 
meals a aes and the galley in which those meals are pre- 
pared —I thought it would be a miraculous feat for a man in 
top physical condition to wrestle one medium-sized ham into 
those cramped quarters. 

After what seemed more than an hour we arrived at last at 
the other end_of the Cusk and clambered up another steel 
ladder, emerging into the fine, crisp, clean, sweet-smelling 
Hawaiian air, laden with the fragrance of frangipani and a 
million other blossoms. Lord, how I love Hawaii! 

Commander Blank was there, lying in wait for me, stand- 
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ing athwart the gangway, a Queeg-style grin on his face. He 
came up and placed an arm over my shoulder. 

“Miss Lamour and her family are going back to California 
in a few days,” he said. “Ar least that is my understanding. 
But I’m told that you are in the Islands for an indefinite 
StaVaien clue 
“Oh” I said, “not indefinite! Fact is, I ought to be leaving 
in a few days myself.” 

“Come, come,” he said. “You should forget business for a 
while and enjoy yourself in the Pacific. How would you like 
to go on a little cruise with us?” 

“You mean a little submarine cruise?” 

“Sure thing.” 

I faced up to him boldly. I’ve never been in any branch of 
the armed forces, but that’s their hard luck. I got guts. I 
stared him straight in the eye. 

“Where to?” I said. “Where would we crub on this soober- 
munn. I mean cruise on this submarine?” 

“Oh,” he said, “just a mile or so outside the harbor. We 
wouldn’t be away from the dock more than half a day.” 

I took a deep breath. 

“Really, Commander,” I said airily, “that’s not what I’d 
call much of a cruise.” Then I added quickly. “But don’t get 
me wrong. I’m sure I’d enjoy it. When do you want to do it?” 

He said he’d telephone me some time, later in the winter, 
that he was quite busy for the next few weeks. And as we 
climbed into the car for the return trip to our hotel I gave 
him a swaggery sort of salute and called out, “Up torpedo! 
I mean periscope!” 


Late today Ben Hyams came by and drove us to his house 
in the suburbs. Ben and I were good friends in New York 
City in 1935 when we both were working for Columbia 
Broadcasting. He came out to Hawaii some years ago and has 
done important things in radio here. He is a musician of the 
long-hair persuasion and produces musical programs on radio. 

The Buck Buchwachs were present, and also Eddie Sher- 
man and his wife, Peggy Ryan. Mr. Sherman writes a gos- 
sip column and is a former vaudeville performer and is always 
loaded with good stories, which he tells expertly. But 
not quite as expertly as another guest—a lanky Irishman 
named Edward Stephen Sheehan. Mr. Sheehan has had an 
admirably checkered career and is now a disk jockey, con- 
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ducting a late afternoon program called Pau Hana Time. Pau 
means finished and Hana means work, so Mr. Sheehan plays 
pleasant music for people who are driving home from work. 
He also labors in television and is connected with an advertis- 
ing agency with offices in the Aloha Tower, and he is a 
writer. 

One of the things that attracted me to Mr. Sheehan was 
his attitude toward the science of beachcombing. He is in 
favor of it. Some years ago he served a term as a beachcomber 
on the Kona Coast of Hawaii. 

“I really went native,” he said. “I slept in a grass shack. 
When I got hungry I caught a fish and cooked it. My shack 
was in one of those little Kona shoreline villages. Every day 
I'd fish among the lava boulders and in the tiny lagoons about 
a mile along the shore and then I’d arrive at a small beach 
where I’d take a wonderful swim and maybe a snooze if I 
felt like it. Then I’d fish back to the village and go to the 
rickety little general store and dump my catch on the counter. 
The old Hawaiian would weigh the fish and then ceremoni- 
ously take down a giant ledger which had a page reserved 
for my account, headed The Haole. Nobody ever asked me 
my name—I was the Haole. He’d list the catch and the 
money involved and then I’d get beans and tobacco and 
whatever else I needed and return to my grass-thatched palace 
to lie and smoke and sketch and write a little in a big school 
pad and watch the sun go down and the torches light up 
along the Kona coast. One day I made a quick trip back to 
Honolulu to pick up a check and ran into a man who wanted 
me to do a job for him and I’ve been trapped ever since. Out 
there I lived a free and beautiful life, didn’t owe anybody a 
dime and was considered to be 2 bum. Sometimes the tourists 
snapped pictures of me —I looked like one of the Tuttles of 
Tahiti. Today I’m heavily in debt with a fat mortgage, have 
my own radio show, am engaged in other commercial pur- 
suits almost too numerous to mention, and I’m thought of as 
a first-class citizen. I might conceivably make it if I ran for 
the Legislature.” 

Mr. Sheehan came to the Islands from Boston in 1940 and 
worked for a while as a shipfitter at Pearl Harbor. He was on 
duty the morning the Japs attacked. He said he had never 
heard of the guy on the hammerhead crane, fighting off dive 
bombers, and he said he didn’t think it ever happened, else 
he’d have known about it. 
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“I can tell you about one of the great unsung heroes of the 
war,” said Mr. Sheehan. “It is a war story involving a near- 
miracle. In my opinion it ranks with the great cloak-and- 
dagger mysteries of world literature. It is about a young Navy 
guy, an enlisted man, and I don’t know his name. If I can 
ever find his name I am going to lead a campaign for a tower- 
ing monument commemorating his achievement. This young 
man... but first let me tell you how it was in Honolulu 
right after the Jap raid. This city was black dark every night 
and the curfew was rigidly enforced. Heavy fines were im- 
posed on anyone who allowed so much as a sliver of light to 
show, or who was caught smoking a cigarette outdoors. 

“So this young sailor made it with a dame out in Kahala. 
He was a young fellow, maybe nineteen, well set up, and he 
picked up this married dame in Waikiki and they went out to 
her house where she had plenty of whisky and some nice 
records, The gal was doing her patriotic duty, and the win- 
dows were blacked out, and there was a small! blue light 
near the phonograph which was purring away with some 
Glen Miller, and they were all settled down in glorious con- 
cordance, when suddenly another purring was heard —her 
husband’s automobile pulling into the driveway. 

“Our hero wasted not a fraction of a second, for he knew 
the husband to be a ship’s officer of enormous ferocity, fiercer 
than Victor McLaglen with a load on. Out the back door 
went our boy without a stitch of clothes on. Into the tropic 
night he scrambled on all fours, like an ape in the forest 
primeval. He dodged in and out of the shrubbery and coconut 
trees, for he was expecting gunfire to break out at any instant. 
He was shaking like a whore in a confessional, and trying to 
take stock of his situation. Here he crouched in the swankiest 
part of Honolulu, naked as a jaybird, ten long miles from his 
ship with the most heavily populated area of the Hawaiian 
Islands lying between him and sanctuary. 

“Somehow he located his borrowed car, parked half a block 
away. He quickly got into the driver’s seat and crouched 
there, shivering for a moment. There was nothing to do but 
take the chance. 

“And so this guy somehow managed to drive all the way 
through Waikiki, through downtown Honolulu, out the 
Nimitz Highway, and through the main gate of Pearl Harbor, 
at a time of history and a time of night when Honolulu was 
the most jittery city in the entire world — crawling with cops, 
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shore patrol, military police, secret service and God knows 
what else — and every single member of that great protective 
army was suffering from triggeritis— and here was our boy, 
driving straight through the center of it all without a stitch 
of clothes on. How he ever made it remains one of the truly 
great mysteries of World War II. It was impossible . . . and 
yet that boy did it. It almost had to be a series of many mira- 
cles that would permit him to chug his way past hundreds 
of cops and other officers and even the marines at the Pearl 
Harbor gates without once being challenged. 

“J have been told that the boy reached his ship and stum- 
bled aboard, still naked, and mumbled to the officer of the 
deck, ‘Crap game,’ and then collapsed. A great American 
hero.” 


December 28 


On THOSE evenings when I get a little tired of combing 
the beach in the eastern areas of Waikiki and feel like comb- 
ing a bit down toward the western end, I suggest that we go 
listen some more to Alfred Apaka in the Tapa Room. Nelle 
is usually agreeable —I’ve already reported that she finds 
this man to her liking. 

Some people consider Charlie Davis, who has gone to New 
York and won a Metropolitan Opera audition, to be the best 
Hawaiian singer. Some others favor the singing of young 
Ed Kenney, who is now a featured performer in Flower 
Drum Song on Broadway. The majority, however, consider 
Alfred to be the Number One singer in this land of beautiful 
music and most women testify that merely gazing at him 
makes them hurt all over. 

1 would not make so bold as to suggest that we need the 
singing of Alfred Apaka on the mainland. A couple of days 
ago I was looking at a recent issue of Variety, the Bhagavad- 
gita of show biz, and I ran my eye down the long list of best- 
selling records. A few of the names were familiar to me — 
Nat King Cole, Elvis Presley, Polly Bergen, the Mills 
Brothers. But the other people who are furnishing the land 
with its popular music go by such names as Conway Twitty, 
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the Teddy Bears, the Chipmunks, Bobby Darin, Tommy Ed- 
wards, the Platters, Clyde McPhatter (I'd enjoy hearing 
Clyde McPhatter and Conway Twitty in a duet), Jackie 
Wilson, Big Bopper, the Four Coins, Tony Delardo, Billy 
Grammer, June Valli, the Crests, Augie Rios, Little Cindy, 
Bobby Helms, the Four Lads, Baby Washington, Ersel 
Hickey (let’s make it an Ersel Hickey-Conway Twitty-Clyde 
McPhatter trio), Jo Ann Campbell, Jack Scott, Lloyd Price, 
Earl Grant, Cathy Carr, Jerry Vale, Paul Anka, LaVerne 
Baker and Sam Cooke. 

I have nothing against any of these people, in spite of their 
callithumpian music; they deserve all the good things of life, 
including a submarine cruise underneath the South Pole. 
And I am happy for the moment to be in Hawaii where I can 
sit and eat duck and listen to Alfred Apaka sing “I’ll Weave 
a Lei of Stars for You.” It is one of the major pleasures of life 
in Paradise. 

So today I telephoned Bob Elliott of the Henry Kaiser or- 
ganization and within an hour I was sitting in Kaiser’s office 
with Alfred himself. He is in his late thirties, a powerfully 
built man, standing five feet ten and a half inches (just an 
inch and a half short of six feet) and weighing two hundred 
and two pounds. His features are almost pure Hawaiian, 
though his blood strain is mixed; his father is half Hawaiian 
and half Chinese and his mother was half Hawaiian, part 
Caucasian and part Portuguese. 

Alfred was born in Honolulu but spent his boyhood on 
the island of Molokai, where his factee was a pineapple 
grower and later a long-time member of the Territorial Legis- 
lature. Alfred was sent back to Honolulu, where he attended 
Roosevelt High School. He had made up his mind about his 
future; he was going to be a doctor. As 1s the case with most 
Hawaiian boys he loved to hang around the beach and he 
enjoyed playing the ukulele and singing. At the same time 
he acquired skill on the surfboard as well as in the more diffi- 
cult art of body-surfing — holding the body straight and stiff 
and riding the crest of the waves. This is a dangerous sport 
and I would take it up myself except for the fact that every 
time I see the word “surfing” it somehow anagrams itself into 
“suffering.” 

During his senior year in high school, Alfred’s class put on 
a Hawaiian revue in which he sang “To You, Sweetheart, 
Aloha.” Out of this performance came a summons to the 
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Royal Hawaiian Hotel, where a boy singer was needed, and 
Alfred was signed on at thirty-five dollars a week. 

Two years later Ray Kinney, then at the peak of his career 
as a top Hawaiian singer and musician, caught Alfred’s turn 
at the Royal and took him to New York for a long engage- - 
ment at the Hotel Lexington. The boy learned a great deal 
from Ray Kinney and when he returned to the Islands he 
had no trouble getting work in various restaurants and night 
spots around Honolulu. He had his own band at the Moana 
for a while and began singing for Web Edwards on the 
Hawaii Calls program. 

Henry Kaiser’s coming to Hawaii has been a big thing in 
Alfred’s life. Kaiser says he has always had a weakness for 
Hawaiian music and one night, during a vacation in Hono- 
lulu, the industrialist heard Alfred singing at Don the Beach- 
comber’s. A year later when Kaiser invaded Waikiki to build 
his Hawaiian Village, he remembered Alfred and signed him 
on as his entertainment director. 

1 asked Alfred to name his favorite composer and he said 
he has four: Jack Pitman, Charlie King, Tony Todaro and 
Alex Anderson. If he had to go with a single one, he would 
say Jack Pitman. Among many other beautiful songs, Pitman 
wrote “Beyond the Reef,” which is closely identified with 
Alfred. I asked him how I might go about meeting Jack 
Pitman. 

“Go up to the Surf Rider Hotel any evening after eight,” 
said Alfred, “and go to the Captain Cook Room and you'll 
find him sitting there playing the organ.” 

“That's Jack Pitman?” 1 exclaimed, for I have spent half a 
dozen evenings sitting and listening to him play. 

Alfred has a nagging problem, singing nightly in the Kaiser 
resort, in the selection of his ballads and novelty songs. The 
people who live in Hawaii have long since reached the satura- 
tion point in Hawaiian popular music; they are thoroughly 
sick of Sweet Lelani and all her sisters, and they earnestly 
wish that all singers of Hawaiian songs would go the hell be- 
yond the reef and keep traveling. They want to hear Broad- 
way show tunes and the horrid stuff that’s currently popular 
on the mainland. On the other hand the trippers from the 
mainland come flocking in and they demand a steady diet 
of “Sweet Lelani” and “Beyond the Reef” and the “Wedding 
Song” and “My Little Grass Shack.” Alfred has to try to sat- 
isfy both groups and so his shows are usually a balanced 
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mixture of Hawaiian and Tin Pan Alley. This method of se- 
lection is seen in the first Apaka record made under Henry 
Kaiser’s own label. The album is titled “Broadway Wears a 
Lei” and consists of six Hawaiian songs and six Broadway 
numbers. I would recommend it as the second best of all 
Alfred’s albums, the best being Decca’s “Hawaiian Favorites.” 

Alfred talks straightforwardly, almost naively and with a 
refreshing absence of show biz malarkey, sometimes answer- 
ing questions with a frankness that causes his publicity people 
to wince. 

“J was never cut out to be a performer,” he told me. “Take 
the problem of my hands. I see these other singers move 
their hands about gracefully, and all their gestures seem to 
be natural with them. I can’t do it. P’ve got to have hold of 
something or my hands would behave like drunken butter- 
flies. I used to always hold a ukulele and whack the strings 
a few times as I sang. Now I usually grasp a mike in my left 
hand and hold the cord with my right.” 

There are those among his old acquaintances who feel 
that Henry Kaiser, in his determination to make a world- 
famous singing star out of Alfred, may be pushing him too 
hard, urging him forward too fast. They say that a Hawaiian 
can’t be pushed much at all. If the Hawaiian feels the itch to 
go surfing, or fishing, or to take a snooze on the beach, he fol- 
lows that urge regardless of previous commitments. Alfred 
Apaka is somewhat that way. He has been known to miss a 
rehearsal because someone came along and asked him to go 
water-skiing. Kaiser apparently is trying to cure Alfred of 
this Hawaiian-ness. But the kamaainas say it can’t be done, 
that it has been tried before on other Hawaiians with un- 
happy eg eta They say that if Kaiser pushes his boy 
too hard, Alfred may some day just walk off and disappear 
into the orchidaceous wilderness. With a gal on each arm. 

I for one hope that it doesn’t happen. Alfred told me that 
he would never want to live on the mainland. He loves these 
Islands as devotedly as any man ever loved his homeland. 
That love, all his admirers say, is clearly reflected in his voice 
and in his glow, whenever he is singing a Hawaiian song. 

Web Edwards told me: “It is a miracle that Alfred remains 
as sweet and easy-going and unspoiled as he is today. Con- 
sidering all the wild and worshipful adulation he has had 
from literally thousands of women, he should be spoiled rot- 
ten. But he’s not; he’s one of the finest men I know.” 
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And even today when they are in earnest competition with 
each other, Ray Kinney says that Alfred is singing better 
than he ever did before, and better than any other Hawaiian 
performer ever sang. Himself a singer of Hawaiian songs for 
thirty-odd years, Kinney told me: “The Islands have never 
produced a singer the equal of Alfred. He is the best we ever 
had.” 


We dined this evening at Don the Beachcomber’s steak 
place, a fine restaurant where we have become frequent 
customers. The place serves nothing but steaks and they are 
equal to the best on earth. You walk in and you are escorted 
to a counter where a man is waiting to cut your steak exactly 
the way you want it and then he weighs it and the weight 
determines the price. You tell him how you want it cooked 
and he puts a little wooden flag on it and it goes along to the 
broiler. Meanwhile you are ushered to a table by a guy wear- 
ing a turban and Oriental robes and you tell him the kind of 
dressing you want on your salad. He fetches you your salad 
and by the time you are well into it, your steak arrives with a 
baked potato and after the Touchable Yogi has served the 
chives and sour cream he suddenly goes into a fencing pose, 
whipping out a scabbard and presenting it to you across his 
arm and if you don’t know better you are startled by this, but 
he is merely offering you the swords, or steak knives, which 
you learn to draw from the scabbard the way Doug Fairbanks 
used to do it. You are given a carafe of rosé wine, and you 
proceed with the business of eating and drinking. It is great. 

This restaurant is not very popular with local residents for 
the simple reason that it is tourist-ridden. I have a few words 
to say on this point. Several book critics have accused me, in 
the past, of pillorying the American tourist, both at home and 
abroad. I confess that I am guilty, that I have little tolerance 
for him. But I don’t want to be intolerant toward any single 
group. I want to spread my intolerance around, divide it up 
amongst different people. So again I would like to say that I 
am intolerant of people who won’t go to a good place be- 
cause it is frequented by tourists. And I am often intolerant 
of two other groups—males and females. Plus the mabu. 
Some distance back I promised to explain that expression. 
Mabu is the Hawaiian word for homosexual; a person who 
is mahu is “one of the undecided.” I always thought they 
had decided. 
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From the steak place we wandered punakau on Kalakaua 
and came to a lovely little establishment called, quite fit- 
tingly, “The Ice Cream Parlor.” It is a little white ginger- 
bready sort of place, with old-fashioned ice cream parlor 
chairs and tables, some of them outdoors next to the sidewalk. 
This place serves flavors that I imagine Howard Johnson 
never heard about. I had, for example, macadamia nut ice 
cream and | could have had guava, or passion fruit. Or I 
could have gone whole hog, for a dollar, and ordered a King 
Kamehameha Royal Banana Sundae, Truly the King of All 
Sundaes, Consisting of Sliced Banana, Four Hawaiian-Fla- 
vored Ice Creams, Crushed Pineapple, Whole Strawberries, 
Chocolate Syrup, Topped Generously with Pink and White 
Whipped Cream. 

There was a friendly young woman waiting on tables and 
we talked to her and praised the place and she said yes, it 
was a lovely little store, but that it would soon be torn down. 
The site was needed for another resort hotel. It was only a 
matter of months until the Ice Cream Parlor would be gone. 
We said this was a dirty shame and she smiled and said, “We 
can’t stand in the way of progress, you know.” I’m always 
hearing people use that line. They should be saying the ex- 
act opposite, for in their hearts they want the exact opposite. 
Progress is coming rapidly and noisily and furiously to Hono- 
lulu. Week by week, the automobile traffic grows heavier 
and more confused. Hal Block has told me that he gave up 
living in Los Angeles for several reasons, one being he could 
no longer take the hysteria involved in driving an automobile 
—the wild eccentricity of the actual driving and the shriek- 
ing and the cursing of the drivers, one to another. He came 
out to Hawaii on a visit and found that drivers here are not 
only polite —they seldom blow their horns at one another 
and they never yell and curse. He has been here three years. 
Somewhat sadly the other day he told me that progress is 
bringing in so many new people that the business of driving 
a car is no longer a leisurely affair, and that he has noted in 
recent months that people are beginning to scowl at one an- 
other, and there is more honking than before, and he has 
even heard a few people calling each other stupid bastards 
and worse in traffic. This is progress. Good-by little Ice 
Cream Parlor. 

Walking home, I remembered the driver we had a few 
nights ago, a slender version of Duke Kahanamoku, with the 
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same shock of white hair and skin burned almost black. As we 
rolled along Kahala Avenue this man said that Waikiki is rap- 
idly going to pot, that Honolulu is being ruined. “To tell 
you the truth,” he said, “all of Hawaii is being messed up, 
and all because of one thing. What we say in Hawaiian, me 
ke aloha kala. This means love the money. They call it 
progress, they call it free enterprise, but it makes no differ- 
ence what they call it—it is me ke aloba kala. The big men 
with the money want more money, always more and more 
and more, and they don’t care what happens to Hawaii just 
so long as they get the money. That is what goes on here.” 
“That is what goes on back home,” I said. 

I'm just as happy there were no feds around. Both of us 
might have been hauled in as overthrowers of the govern- 
ment. Yet the driver’s remarks made me think, in turn, of a 
conversation I had that same afternoon with a gracious lady 
I met at the Royal Hawaiian. She is a widow and has been 
spending her winters here for many years. 

“You should have seen it,” she said, “the way it was when 
I first came out here. So beautiful, so peaceful, so soft. No- 
body hurried and you were almost constantly aware of the 
soft fragrance of the flowers. Now it’s getting Ioud, and hur- 
ried, and horribly commercial. 1 could almost weep for what 
is happening.” 

I understand what she means, but I am realist enough to 
insist upon adding an important footnote. This lady is able 
to afford the luxury of spending her winters in Waikiki be- 
cause her husband left her a potful of money. He made it all 
in the advertising business, where he was one of Madison 
Avenue’s most effective proponents of the Hard Sell. What 
am I trying to say here? I don’t know. 

Before going to bed we sat for a while by the sea wall and 
I overheard two men talking nearby. I don’t want anybody 
saying that we Americans have lest our sense of humor. 
Witness this: 

FIRST MAN: “I wouldn’t really mind putting on weight but 
it’s got so none of my clothes fit me. I’ve had to buy a whole 
new wardrobe.” 

SECOND MAN: “Don’t throw those old clothes away. Maybe 
you'll get cancer and when a man gets cancer he generally 
loses weight fast, and if that happens why then your old 
clothes’ll fit you again.” 
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December 29 


SomME of the chambermaids here at the Royal are boys, and 
this can be a little unsettling. Two or three times I have 
called out “Maid!” to them when they’ve been at the door or 
cleaning the corridor. I told Nelle that there ought to be a 
word to designate a male chambermaid. We sat around trying 
to think of one, as a contribution to the language. I was striv- 
ing earnestly for a good word, or phrase, when Nelle spoke 
up, in all seriousness. “How about Beddie Boy?” she asked. 

I hurried out of the room and took up my routine work of 
settin’ still and, while doing it, thought back to my visit with 
Alfred Apaka and the trouble he has managing his hands. 
And I breathed a prayer of gratitude that he has never tried 
to solve his problem by finger-snapping. Then it occurred to 
me that I have not seen a single case of finger-snapping since 
we arrived in Honolulu. The accursed disease has not spread 
across the Pacific. 

Just a year ago I undertook a one-man crusade against 
finger-snapping among singers. I fought it vigorously because 
it had not only taken possession of the new generation; it had 
reached into the past and afflicted such old favorites as 
Dinah Shore and Perry Como. 

I can remember back just a few years ago when no singer 
snapped. Then somebody important in the business took to 
snapping. It may have been Sinatra. Anyway, the others 
took it up. Como snapped. Rosemary snapped. Gisele 
snapped. Patti Page accumulated bunions on her thumbs 
from heavy and prolonged snapping. Those four little girls 
on the Lawrence Welk show were somehow exposed to this 
corrupting influence and they began snapping. I looked in on 
Patrice Munsel one evening and while she didn’t actually 
snap, her fingers went into snapping position a couple of 
times; the germ was in her. 

I consulted with a television director who works with many 
of these singers and he said that he was en route to an early 
grave. He said he had argued and harangued and preached 
and threatened. “They all insist that it’s an involuntary 
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thing,” he said. “They say it’s an unconscious action, a bit of 
business they are not even aware of doing.” 

I told him that in my opinion finger-snapping was re- 
sponsible for the spread of the cowboy cult in television; 
people were switching to the Westerns as an escape from 
that insane snapping. He nodded. 

“The other day,” he said, “a young redheaded fellow from 
Cleveland came in, highly recommended for a network show, 
good voice, first-rate possibilities. But he took no pride at all 
in his singing. He told me that he was a double-snapper. 
Used both hands and snapped twice on each beat. I might 
have put up with that, but when he insisted on being billed 
as the Red Snapper, I sent him packing.” 

I told this director that the only solution I could see was to 
compel every singer, including Como and Dinah and Sinatra, 
to wear State of Maine mittens, or even boxing gloves, until 
such time as they are able to dominate their thumbs; and if 
that didn’t work, they should be sent into the mountains to 
study theosophy. 

A year has gone by and they are still snapping. Those who 
only snapped single-handedly before are now snapping with 
both hands; those who previously snapped with both hands 
are now trying to figure out a way of taking off their shoes 
and snapping with their toes. This will not be believed but 
before I left home I saw with my own eyes a spectacle that 
turned my red corpuscles to lavender —the Old Groaner 
himself playing the turtle. Really. Crosby live-snapping from 
Hollywood. 

It has now become apparent to me that finger-snapping is 
here to stay and that the future will see coordinated snapping 
in choir lofts and when Strauss waltzes are being played. I 
have heard about a leading American girl singer who was in 
London and happened into Whitehall just in time to witness 
the funeral of a member of the House of Lords. The pro- 
cession moved slowly along Whitehall and the band was play- 
ing a dirge and that girl, standing in the crowd, went into a 
slow snap. The whole thing is depressing to me and I am 
happy that I have become a beachcomber and I may remain 
one forever. 

These thoughts were running through my mind when I 
spied Ray Kinney emerging from one of the back corridors. I 
hailed him and he came over and I asked him if he had ever 
seen a Hawaiian singer snap as a regular thing. 
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“Snap?” he repeated. “Well, there’s a soft snap in the hula 
hand movements,but it’s very gentle, just a whisper of a snap.” 

“No,” I said, “I mean a rhythm snap, the way the mainland 
singers are all doing it, like this .. .” I began singing, “Wanna- 
go-back-to-muh-little-grass-shack-in-Kelakekua-Hawaii,” and 
snapping with my right hand, a real fast beat. 

He picked it up. His hand began wagging back and forth, 
snapping, and he sang, “Wanna-be-with-all-the-kanes-and- 
wahines-that-I-knew-long-ago.” And then this man, who 
might be called the Mister Music of Hawaii, began jiggling 
around on the tile floor, snapping away while he finished 
out the song. He looked as if he was enjoying it and for a mo- 
ment I had visions of the hula dancers in his show turning 
their soft snaps into hard snaps, and his boy-and-girl team 
snapping with both hands during their “Wedding Song” duet. 

When he had calmed down, Mr. Kinney said he would 
never allow such antics in any show that he was directing. 
Then he went on about his business and I had a feeling that 
I had made a mistake. That big Irish-Hawaiian secretly loves 
finger-snapping. 


Waikiki is jumping today. Dozens of planes came in from 
the mainland yesterday, and others from the west, and the 
Matsonia docked, her rigging aswarm with tourists who are 
enjoying a Christmas cruise. There isn’t a vacant hotel room 
in Waikiki and the crush got so bad last night that Henry 
Kaiser had to convert eighteen hospital rooms into hotel 
rooms to take care of the overflow at Hawaiian Village. The 
Kaiser hospital stands near his hotel and local people who 
have been patients in it say that the rooms and the furnish- 
ings are better than those in many top-grade hotels. Never- 
theless, among the tourists who were shunted over to the 
hospital last night was one terrible-tempered Mr. Bangs. He 
was as angry as it’s possible for a tourist to get and continue 
breathing. He bellowed at everybody in sight, threatening 
to sue, saying it was a gah dam stinkin outrage man come alla 
way outa this gah dam stinkin buncha gah dam islands get 
thode in a gah dam crummy hospital stinks uh annasepticks 
sons a bitches gonna hear from ME. Well, the other tourists 
who were assigned to hospital rooms tried to soothe him (they 
were playing it smart and turning the whole episode into an 
adventure), but he wouldn’t be soothed, and he was still 
snarling and gah damming when the door of the elegant 
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hospital room closed on him. The coconut telegraph today 
reported that some of the nurses and interns sent the gentle- 
man a large cold glass of pineapple juice for beddy-bye. Ac- 
cording to the coconut telegraph it contained ingredients 
guaranteed to tie the consumer’s lower colon into a double 
bow knot. A secondary branch of the coconut telegraph says" 
this story is all mixed up. What happened was that a nurse 
carrying refreshments to the new arrivals became confused 
and went into the room of a legitimate patient and gave him 
a hearty enema — with pineapple juice. That patient should 
have counted himself lucky —it could have been a whole 
pineapple. 

Have I mentioned the coconut telegraph before? It is a 
marvel. Here in Hawaii all the baoles who are permanent 
residents know all the other haoles who are permanent resi- 
dents. When I walk down Kalakaua Avenue with Hal Bock 
(who has been here only three years) he exchanges greetings 
with every third person we encounter. Somehow people 
make it their business to know everybody else. And much of 
their information comes to them by way of the coconut tele- 

raph. 

7 evetal days ago Dorothy Lamour got into a squabble with 
a musician at the Royal and some violent language was fly- 
ing back and forth and threats were spoken. It looked to me 
as if the quarrel might be carried to the hotel management, 
and even further, and so, being a friend of Dorothy’s, I 
hopped on the telephone and called another friend of hers 
who has an office maybe ten blocks away. 

“Hey,” I said, “you’d better get over here right away be- 
Catlsemmr.. <a: 

“I know,” he said. “Dottie’s had a fight with — and they’re 
threatening to take the matter clear to San Francisco.” 

“How on earth did you find it out so fast?” I demanded. 

“Coconut telegraph,” he said. “Ill be right over.” 

It transmits incredibly fast. The wife of an army officer 
can slap the face of a romantic male tourist in a grove of 
palms near the Halekulani, and five minutes later the news 
of the slap has spread through Schofield Barracks, pushed it- 
self over the Pali to Windward Oahu and penetrated as far 
as Kahuku. The coconut telegraph is a good thing because it 
spreads gossip swiftly and inaccurately, and I’m all for that. 
If it were not for the steady flow of gossip that surges and 
swirls through every community of men, life would be in- 
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credibly dull. Two days ago a man told me a story about the 
Duchess of . . . but wait! My God I couldn’t print that! 
Yet it is so internationally funny, so beautifully revealing, so 
spectacularly Rabelaisian, that in the last forty-eight hours I 
have passed it along to twenty-five or thirty others. It is gos- 
sip, but it is also the finest piece of folklore I’ve yet turned up 
in Hawaii. And I’m quite sure that the coconut telegraph has, 
by now, carried it to the campfires of those hardy and thick- 
skulled tourists who make campfires and sleep in the craters 
of volcanoes on the Big Island of Hawaii. 

I had a letter today from Sydney Bowman, the dynamic 
advertising and promotion man who made such a big splash 
out here in the 1930’s. He is retired and divides his time be- 
tween homes in Palm Springs and La Jolla. He hasn’t been 
in Hawaii in years and I judge from the tone of his letter 
that there are people here he doesn’t like and who, in turn, 
have no love for him. He did say, however, that the account 
of his activities which I got from Joseph Barber’s book is sub- 
stantially accurate. 

Occasionally we have dined with Peaches and Tony 
Guerrero at one or the other of the Tropics restaurants they 
own. Tonight we went with them to the downtown Tropics 
and ate steaks and reminisced about our experiences together 
in Mexico. Peaches is an attractive girl, sparkling with savage 
vivacity, and her idea of fun is to chase off to Africa or Asia 
and hunt big game. The downtown restaurant is a jungle of 
wild beasts—tigers, leopards, lions—snarling down from 
the walls. She killed them all. 

Dining with the proprietor of a restaurant is a fascinating 
experience. We sat and ate and talked for two hours and it is 
my belief that Tony Guerrero did not hear one complete 
sentence in the whole conversation. He has learned to nod 
and say “Yes,” and “Sure,” and “You're absolutely right,” at 
the exact moment when those responses fit. At the same 
time his eye is roving over the big room, and he is keeping a 
check on everything that is happening. A waiter walks past 
our booth with a trayload of food, and Tony’s eyes take it in 
with one sweeping glance — he knows every item that is on 
that tray and he knows if it is cooked properly and he knows 
if it is being served properly. He is constantly nodding and 
smiling and calling out to regular customers in the room, and 
keeping an eye on the big broiler, and through it all he is pre- 
tending that he is taking part in the talk at his own table. 
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As for the broiler, I must report that the national dish of 
Hawaii is supposed to be the pig that is cooked in a pit for 
the /uaus. But it is not. The national dish of Hawaii is char- 
coal broiled steak. Almost every restaurant in town, includ- 
ing the Chinese, leads off its menu with that item. The 
broiling of steaks as well as other meats and fish has been 
brought to perfection in such places as the Tropics, Canlis’s 
Broiler, and Don the Beachcomber’s. It came, however, as 
something of a shock to learn from Peaches and Tony that 
after long experimentation, they decided that women were 
more expert over a charcoal broiler than men. Not long ago 
I wrote a magazine article declaring that it is all but ordained 
by God that men should do the outdoors cooking. Now these 
people tell me that men are unable to judge as accurately as 
women just when a given piece of meat is cooked enough. 
Long-cherished beliefs collapse, whole philosophical systems 
topple, the wrong is eed and shall prevail! Auwe! Which 
is the Hawaiian way of saying “Alas!” 


December 30 


SEVERAL times in recent days people with sharp eyes have 
seen a scurrying, skulking figure moving along Kalakaua 
Avenue in a most furtive manner and finally ducking into the 
entrance of the International Market. Once in the market this 
creature moves quickly past the stores that sell basketware 
and flowers and mzuuwuus, past the people who tell fortunes 
and the men who sit carving on driftwood, and eventually 
arrives at a small establishment dealing in Mexican food. 
Thar figure is I. Me. After long periods of meditation and 
soul-searching I have decided to confess. I have been cheating. 
Here in the land of the poo poo and the poi, the underground 
pig and the Korean kim chee and the charcoal broiled steak, 
I have been secretly consuming enchiladas by the dozen. The 
little Mexican restaurant, which might better be called a 
lunch counter, is usually presided over by a young man with 
a black beard. He told me one evening that he is a painter and 
he hinted quite strongly that he is the best damn painter 
around, anywhere, and that he dishes our enchiladas and 
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frijoles simply for kicks. I asked him his opinion of several | 
other painters, and he cursed them, and I asked him what 
about this guy Leeteg who painted on velvet and who every- 
body talks about here in the Pacific; he rolled his eyes back in 
his head, stomped on the floor a few times and then said that 
Mr. Leeteg was a split-level son of a bitch, fore and aft, and 
was unquestionably the most miserable fumbler ever to pick 
up a brush. 

This new beatnik-type friend of mine functions back of a 
counter and his customers eat at little tables out front in the 
open air. He is a big guy with muscles that surely didn’t come 
from touching brush to canvas or from handling tortillas. He 
is a man with a violent temper and talking with him becomes 
something of a thrilling and hazardous adventure; I always 
have the feeling that at any moment I might say the wrong 
thing, and that he’d come vaulting over the enchiladas and 
kill me with his bare hands. Tonight I invited death by ask- 
ing him if he was a beatnik. He accepted the question with 
surprising aplomb and didn’t throw me through Web Ed- 
ward’s record shop. He did, however, express his opinion 
about beatniks and I must say it was strong and flammable. 
The way this fellow fixes the enchiladas, he sprinkles cheese 
over them and then places them beneath infra-hot lamps. It 
is my feeling that he is wasting electricity —that he could 
achieve the same result by simply talking to the cheese. 

Most of the taxis stationed across the court from the main 
entrance of the Royal are immense and glistening limousines, 
as big and handsome as the ones diplomats ride in. The 
way the doorman at the Royal summons one of these cars is 
to clap his hands together. He never blows a whistle and 
never whistles with his mouth. The handclap method of 
signaling is common all over Hawaii and is considered to be 
a hoary tradition and therefore inviolable. It is worth noting 
that some of the drivers grumble about the doorman at the 
Hawaiian Village because he uses a tin whistle. When I 
asked one of the Royal drivers about this he said, “That 
Henry Kaiser one of these days he go too far.” I then asked 
him if he had any logical argument in support of handclaps 
as against whistles. “Clap is more better good,” he said, “be- 
cause is chipper. No have to buy wissel. Only this is good 
from wissel, is better because somebody else clap you got 
mistake.” By questioning him further I eventually got that 
translated out of Royal Hawaiian pidgin. What he meant was 
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that he might be sitting in his car, on the yon side of the 
court, and along comes a tourist and a bug lights on the tour- 
ist’s neck and the tourist slaps at it and so he, the driver, 
starts his engine and whips his car around the circle wikiwiki 
and got no jerk. A jerk is what a driver calls a trip. A short 
jerk is a passenger taking a short trip. A long jerk is maybe an 
airport job. 

What I started out to say, in a single sentence or so, was 
that the taxis at the Royal are big limousines. And this leads 
into a remark made to Nelle today by a guest here at the 
Royal, Malcolm Bellairs of Denver. Nelle got to talking to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellairs on the terrace and when she asked Mr. 
Bellairs if he liked the Royal Hawaiian, he replied: 

“T love it. It’s the only place I know of where you can 
take a Cadillac to go get a hamburger.” 

He explained that he has found a place that makes superb 
hamburgers and being a man with a great fondness for ham- 
burgers, he sometimes goes out and one of the big Cadillacs 
responds to the handclap and hauls him down to the ham- 
burger place and waits while he gets two or three in a bag 
and then hauls him back to the hotel. 

Mr. Bellairs is a dynamite man. Whenever he thinks of 
Hawaii he doesn’t think of orchids or outriggers or hula 
dancers or even hamburgers—in his mind’s eye he sees ex- 
plosions. An explosion of dynamite, set and triggered by hu- 
man hand, is to Mr. Bellairs a thing of inexpressible beauty, 
and is called a shot. 

“If there is one thing I love on this earth,” Mr. Bellairs 
told us in a later conversation, “it is a good shot.” 

He said he decided to spend his vacation in Hawaii because 
he knew there were some mighty interesting shots being 
shot up at the Wilson tunnel, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pali. Like most wives Mrs. Bellairs takes a keen 
interest in her husband’s business, and she too enjoys a good 
shot. I might add, parenthetically, that these two people, who 
get much of their enjoyment out of shots, are teetotalers. 
There is a fraternal spirit among dynamite men; Mr. Bellairs 
knows shot-shooters all over the world, and he knew who he 
would find shooting the shots up at the Wilson tunnel. He 
and Mrs. Bellairs go up there almost every day and watch 
the work and listen to shots, if that’s what you do to shots. 

“Mr. Bellairs,” I finally said to him, “during all your long 
career in dynamite, what was the biggest shot of them all?” 
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“That’s easy,” he said with professional aplomb. “Climax, 
Colorado. Seventy-seven thousand, seven hundred and fifty 
pounds of dynamite rammed into twelve thousand holes. It 
was a December twenty-first. I can remember it like it was 
yesterday. Took over a week to load that shot. What a shot! 
Wha-aht ... a... shot! They don’t have shots like that 
any more. Today, thirty to forty thousand pounds of dyna- 
mite is called a big shot. Lord-a-mercy, they shoulda seen 
that Climax shot! Whew-eee!” 


This being an aloha shirt civilization, a thing that has 
bothered me is lack of pocket-space and the inutility of the 
pockets I do have. It is a problem known to every man in 
Hawaii. Those who go about their daily business without 
jackets usually have their pants ours so loaded with various 
items that they look as if they had knuckles growing all over 
their hips and thighs. There are some men here who, no 
doubt, have quit smoking on account of cancer talk; but there 
are many more who have quit, I imagine, because ‘they have 
no place to carry the cigarettes and matches. Hal Bock tells 
me that he never wears sun glasses any more; it’s enough that 
he has to carry his reading glasses with him, and he is forever 
dropping them out of his shirt pocket and breaking them. 
This is a common disaster among men who wear sport shirts 
to work and who carry reading glasses. This is also a civiliza- 
tion where the ballpoint pen is an essential piece of equipment 
and many men insist upon carrying two or three of them. 
A man who has a ballpoint pen, or several of them, should 
have something to use them on, so he also carries a notebook. 
There are various papers and documents which the average 
man always totes with him, plus a handkerchief, and keys, 
and money, and good luck pieces, and so on. It is not un- 
common for a man to lose his driving license and other 
important papers and the whole thing is quite troublesome. 
Today I found a man who has done something toward 
solving the problem. He is Sam Taylor of Niles, Michigan, an 
amiable citizen who came over on the Matsonia with us. Mr. 
Taylor spent several weeks dropping glasses and losing 
papers and then he took his aloha shirts over to a tailor on 
Kalakaua Avenue. Inside each shirt, in the same position as 
the outside pocket, is a hidden pocket, with a button on it. 
A fine solution. 
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Tuis is the evening of the big traffic jams on the mountain 
slopes back of Honolulu. Tons and tons of fireworks are shot 
off beginning at dusk on New Year’s Eve. Most of the stuff 
is fired from the beaches and so the populace travels up 
those slopes into some of the town’s principal residential areas, 
such as Pacific Heights and St. Louis Heights and Wilhelmina 
Rise. 

I once wrote a story about an old man who organized a 
small-town parade so effectively that every citizen was in the 
line of march and there was nobody left to watch it. The 
police of Honolulu have said that some day, on New Year’s 
Eve, the entire population of Honolulu is going to congregate 
on the slopes and there’ll be nobody down below to set off 
the skyrockets. It is actually a bad situation because some 
fireworks are shot off on the slopes as well, and occasional 
fires break out, and the streets are so clogged that the fire 
engines can’t get through. There have been earnest discus- 
sions and conferences about this problem, and various sug- 
gestions have been made by leading citizens and government 
officials, Nobody, however, has been so foolish as to recom- 
mend that the fireworks be abolished. 

We missed this fiery show because we had been invited to 
another major New Year’s Eve spectacle — the annual gath- 
ering of the Dillinghams. In common with the other men 
I wore my white dinner jacket and before midnight I was up 
to my hip pockets in Dillinghams. Our taxi found the place 
without difficulty —there were flaming torches along the 
curb and a cop for every torch. Anybody could have walked 
in, unchallenged, for this being a family party there were no 
formal invitations. It is my impression that the house was 
somewhat on the order of a Spanish monastery with more 
patios and terraces than rooms. To be honest about it I failed 
to take note of architectural details because of Uncle Walter. 

The books about Hawaii and the people of Hawaii always 
talk a lot about the Big Five. The name Dillingham is not 
among those five. Yet I have a feeling that the Big Five is not 
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the Big Thing in Hawaii any longer. It’s the Big One. Uncle 
Walter. Walter Francis Dillingham. 

Twenty minutes after we arrived we were introduced to 
Uncle Walter. At that moment he was approaching his 
eighty-fourth birthday. He stood there in the midst of all 
that hustle and bustle, six feet and a half tall, and the world 
seemed to revolve around him and I felt that if he ordered it 
to do so, gravity would stop. Harlo Dillingham took us up to 
him and introduced us and we said our polite hellos and I 
took a good close look at him. I thought of the things I had 
heard about him. Nobody gets in his way. Not unless they 
want their head removed from their shoulders. When he 
speaks they all jump. When he cracks the whip the Army and 
the Navy and the Congress and the White House, they all 
genuflect, and they all say, “Yes, Mister Dillingham, sir, what 
could we do for you?” 

Those unpleasant thoughts were racing through my mind 
and suddenly I became aware of what he was saying; he was 
talking about my book on Mexico and showing signs that 
he had actually read it. Great God! Walter F. Dillingham 
knows me! What a nice old man! And then he was telling 
Nelle he wished she had paid no attention to protocol and the 
dictates of etiquette, and had worn a holoku because he was 
sure she would look swell in a holoku. 

Meanwhile there was an unending procession of young 
men and middle-aged men in white jackets, coming up to us 
with wide smiles and all saying the same thing, “Happy 
New Year, Uncle Walter! My, you look wonderfully well!” 
And hordes of lovely young women, also coming up, and 
saying much the same thing. Uncle Walter made no move to 
introduce us to any of these people and eventually explained 
why. 

“All Dillinghams, one way or another,” he said. “To tell 
you the truth there are times when I get a little tired of so 
many Dillinghams. I’m real glad you came to our party.” 

I said that we were real glad too, and then I took Nelle’s 
arm and started to move away, saying I was happy to have 
had the pleasure and the honor of meeting him, but he 
grabbed me. “You stay right here, with me,” he insisted. “I 
can talk to these other people all year long.” 

I don’t know how many people attended that party. At 
least a hundred, maybe two hundred. I’m not even sure 
whose house it was. I think we were in the residence of Mrs. 
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Harold Dillingham. We had been introduced to her earlier 
—the hostess, I mean—and she was most charming and 
sweet and acted as if we were Dillinghams under the skin. 
This was a surprise because somebody downtown had told us 
about her and her annual New Year’s Eve party. She always 
calls it off eight or ten times between Christmas and New 
Year’s, Each time the subject of the party is mentioned during 
that period, she always says, “I’m calling it off. I’m not 
going to have a New Year’s party this year or any other year. 
All they do is get drunk and spill liquor on things. 1 won’t 
have it.” So other Dillinghams argue with her and remind her 
that her party is as great an institution as Diamond Head and 
finally she says all right, she’ll have the party, provided there 
is no liquor —not one drop. Again they argue with her and 
remind her that it is traditional that there be some liquor on 
New Year’s Eve, and at last she says, “They will have to 
bring their own. I want it understood that everyone who 
comes must bring his own liquor. I'll not bankrupt myself 
for them.” So that’s the way it stands, and on New Year’s 
Eve her servants break out enough liquor to float a Dilling- 
ham dredge. 

We stayed on beside Uncle Walter for what seemed like 
hours. There were moments when I felt he was going to just 
haul off and hand me a million dollars, or at least a cattle 
ranch, or a sugar plantation, or a bank, or a newspaper, or, if 
none of these, a nice dredge. It was clear that my charm and 
poise were making an impression on this great man. | thought 
bitterly about how Fate had treated me, tarring me with 
the brush of comedy, taking a man of my quality and making 
a clown out of him. If I hadn’t been sidetracked into this 
ridiculous business of producing frivolous prose, I could 
have been an industrial giant, playing with millions; with my 
mind I could have been President of the United States. Well, 
maybe not President — foreman of a grand jury, perhaps. I 
wished that it were possible for someone to take motion 
pictures of me standing there talking with this fine citizen, 
this philanthropist, this benefactor of mankind, Walter F. 
Dillingham. 

And then someone came along and told us that it was time 
for food and entertainment and we all went into a vast patio 
and depleted the buffet and then settled down for some 
music. The Hawaiian musicians and singers were drinking 
and eating between numbers just as if they, too, were 
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Dillinghams. Somebody said they had been entertaining the 
Dillinghams at private parties for so many years that they 
almost qualified as members of the family. The master of 
ceremonies, a gay and vigorous Hawaiian, made jokes about 
the Dillinghams. 

“We got to have a hula dancer,” he announced at one 
point and then glancing through the crowd, added, “Hey 
there, Tucker, you get right up here and give us one of 
your extra-special hulas.” 

Out of the crowd came a lovely young lady, a Dillingham, 
and she danced a graceful hula, After that a young man 
delivered a famous recitation, “Little Red Riding Hood” in 
pidgin. I’m sure all the Dillinghams had heard it a hundred 
times, for it is a standard bit in the Islands and is available on 
records. After that, the master of ceremonies went through 
the annual rite of coaxing Walter Dillingham into making 
a few remarks. 

“Uncle Walter,” he called out, “you get yourself right up 
from that chair and come up here and talk to the folks. You 
know very well that this party wouldn’t be complete without 
you did ir.” 

Uncle Walter finally succumbed and made a little speech, 
all about how thousands of people come to Hawaii to enjoy 
the great beauty of the Islands, the many pleasures to be had 
here, “But the rest of us, we who live here, we have to work 
to keep Paradise in operation, and we all work hard so those 
others can play.” 

Later I met several beautiful young ladies and their hand- 
some young men and these, or some of them, proved to be 
the children of Alex Anderson, and even meeting his children 
gave me a kick, for he is certainly one of the top men in 
Hawaiian music. 

And then I spent some time talking to other people, in- 
cluding a few Dillinghams, trying to get the Dillinghams 
straightened out. 

The man responsible for this splendid New Year’s Eve 
party was an ordinary seaman named Benjamin Franklin 
Dillingham, who came out to Hawaii from Boston and like 
so many others of his calling took a strong liking for Paradise 
and stayed. He had two sons, Walter and Harold, and a 
daughter, Mary. Walter, of course became the big Dilling- 
ham and dredged Pearl Harbor and ran a railroad and 
dredged a lot of other things and he had five or six children, 
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among them Lowell, who is now the active head of things, at 
least the dredging part, although don’t ever think that Uncle 
Walter isn’t in there dredging still. The Dillinghams did 
some important dredging between Waikiki and downtown 
Honolulu —1 think it was the present yacht basin. There is 
a basic principle in dredging: when you dredge something 
you acquire a lot of stuff you dredged out of what you 
dredged, and it has to be put somewhere —the stuff. So 
they dredged all this stuff out of the ocean, or the swamps, 
or the lagoons, and shoved it back in the Ala Moana district, 
and one day they happened to be passing by and had a look 
at it and suddenly realized it was land. So right now they are 
finishing up a huge project, building the Ala Moana shopping 
center right on top of all that stuff they dredged up from 
somewhere else. That’s the way it goes, them that dredge, 
gits. There was Elizabeth Louise Dillingham, known as Betty 
Lou, married a Myron Wick from Connecticut or some- 
where, and Gaylord, killed in the war, and Benjamin, the 
politician of the family, married the daughter of an admiral, 
and there are some others, children of Walter, but they’re 
not quite clear in my notes. All of these people, except pos- 
sibly the elderly women, seem to have been polo players at 
one time or another. There’s at least one musician among the 
Dillinghams, a son of Harold, named Peter, who plays the 
steel guitar and used to have his own band, and Harold has 
four other sons, they being Harlo, Bayard, Walter and Hen- 
ley. I missed one important one back there — Mary. She was 
married to Judge Walter Francis Frear. She was a poet — 
Mary, I mean —and an authority on the flowering trees of 
Hawaii, and her husband was a judge for a long time and 
then Governor of the Territory and cost me fifteen dollars, 
which is the price of the limited signed edition of his book, 
Mark Twain and Hawaii, and they had two daughters, but 
I'm confused about them, just as I’m not sure where that 
beautiful hula-dancing Tucker fits into the picture, though 
I do know that the Dillinghams married with the Baldwins 
of Maui, through one of the daughters of Lowell, and they 
live in San Francisco — the Baldwins, not Lowell. I have been 
told that there is always a lot of Dillingham news racing 
around on the coconut telegraph, much of it having to do 
with family feuding and some of it having to do with outside 
parties, such as women. You should just see that Ala Moana 
Center. Fifty acres covered with handsome and gleaming 
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shops and markets, the whole thing costing twenty-five mil- 
lion. I’m almost inclined to take back what I said about 
progress. 1 know I'd take it back if I had me a dredge. i 


January 1! 


Out TOWARD Pearl Harbor there is a section called the 
Damon Tract, which I judge to be a large and valuable land 
area belonging to the heirs of the Damon Estate. Damons 
have been important in Hawaiians’ affairs for a long time 
and today we were guests at luncheon at the home of the 
Henry Damons, who have a mansion in the hills which 
stand above the Damon Tract, or maybe on it. That’s where 
I think the house was and we could see part of a lake from the © 
terrace, but keep in mind that it is New Year’s Day and don’t 
bother me about details. 

Henry Damon is a handsome man in his middle thirties, 
and his wife, Beverly, enjoys talking about a screwball we 
both eee to know back in the United States. 1 mean 
back in the United States part of the United States. No, I 
take it back. They are so sensitive about the fact that they are 
a legal and legitimate part and portion of the USA. Even 
before they acquired statehood it was bad form to say “in the 
States.” I, for one, find it clumsy and inconvenient to say 

“mainland” all the time when I mean back in the States, 
but I realize they are right when they complain about it, 
and I hope to retain a few friends in Hawaii, so I’ll go along 
with them. 

Our friend of the Matsonia and the Royal Hawaiian, Mrs. 
Maltby Smith, traveled out to the Damon house with us, 
for they are her old friends. We met several other guests, and 
the James Micheners were on the lawn. I had already met 
Mr. Michener. In fact, one of the first things I did on arrival 
in Hawaii was to check in with him and apply for my license. 
He controls all literary endeavor in the Pacific. This Ocean 
belongs to him, scribblewise. If anybody else wants to write 
about it, he must make application to Mr. Michener and 
state his qualifications, and then deliver one wheelbarrow 
load of coconuts to the Michener apartment on Lewers 
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Road in Waikiki and, after that, perhaps he will get his 
license. When Mr. Michener handed over my papers he said, 
“Remember now, no laughs.” And I replied, “Don’t worry.” 

Mrs. Michener’s charm and beauty have been saluted in 
print by other licensees, so I shall merely remark that I go 
along with them and report that while she is Japanese, she 
speaks the purest midwest English for the reason that she 
comes from Chicago. I had heard talk that Mr. Michener has 
decided to make his permanent home in Hawaii and so here 
on the Damon lawn, sipping medicine amid lovely surround- 
ings, I asked him about it. 

“I want to live here,” he said, “but my wife wants to go 
back and live at our place in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
We haven’t settled it yet.” 

What was his basic reason for wanting to ‘make his home 
here? 

He grinned. “No coats,” he said, “and no neckties.” 

We sat and talked for a while (both of us were wearing 
coats and neckties) and I reflected back on Mr. Michener’s 
career as a writer; I could remember when he was just a 
secondary editor at one of New York’s publishing houses. 
And so I ventured a theory. I said that World War II was a 
bitch monkey of a war, the most horrible holocaust the world 
had ever known. It had brought misery and suffering and 
death and grieving and hate and plague and insanity to 
millions and millions of people. And yet... if it had not 
happened, James Michener would very probably be sitting 
at a desk back in that publishing house, quarreling with the 
commas of some myopic pedagogue. World War II was the 
making of James Michener, Pulitzer Prize Winner. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think you're right. If ir hadn’t been for 
the war I doubt if I’d ever have been in the Pacific.” 

He admitted that at the time the war was beginning he 
was the last person on earth he himself would have chosen as 
the writer who would tell the story of Nellie Forbush and 
Bloody Mary and the white coral beach of Bali-ha’i and the 
beer plane known as the Bouncing Belch. 

“I did write one book before the war,” he said. “It was 
published in 1940 and was called Unit in the Social Studies.” 

“Bum title,” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“How’d it go?” 

“Well,” he said, “it did pretty well considering that the 
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stupid publisher didn’t push it. And the jacket was all 
wrong.” 

“You mean you wanted a picture of a girl on the jacket, 
with her cleavage clove clean down to her navel?” 

“Oh, no, not quite that much. I just thought the jacket 
was too dignified, too forbidding.” 

“You say it was about sociology? Social studies?” 

“Right.” 

“I could have given you a good jacket idea,” I said. “A 
stark realistic picture of a dirty old toilet at the end of a hall- 
way in a Harlem tenement. That’s the way the newspaper 
PM. used to sell papers. Whenever things got dull over at PM 
they’d slap another picture of a dirty toilet at the end of a 
hall in a Harlem tenement on Page One. Up went circulation. 
I’ve been trying for years to get my stupid publishers to put 
a picture of a dirty old toilet on the jacket of my books.” 

“You mean all your books?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t want it for a trademark. Just on one book 
—just to see how it might affect sales.” 

I asked Mr. Michener about his new novel, which is very 
long and which is all about Hawaii. 

“Tt starts,” he said, “sixty million years ago at a time when 
these islands were under nineteen thousand feet of water.” 

“Mine starts,” I said modestly, “last November twenty- 
third.” 

Mr. Michener felt that he should contribute something of 
an amusing nature to my book and so he told me a funny 
story about a Hawaiian woman who weighed over three 
hundred pounds and her Portuguese husband who weighed 
ninety pounds, and the house caught fire and the husband 

. . no, that’s not it. The milkman arrived just as the wife 
-..no... I can’t remember just how it went, but it was 
funny. Please keep in mind that this was noontime of New 
Year’s Day and cic we were sitting on the lawn of Henry 
Damon’s estate, and taking medicine out of tall glasses. We 
talked about Leslie Fullard-Leo and Palmyra Island and 
somebody said the coconut telegraph is carrying dispatches 
to the effect that certain Nevada gambling interests are dis- 
cussing the idea of starting another Monte Carlo on the 
island, and that maybe Leslie will become king or prince and 
get to marry a movie actress. 

The Damon property is crowded with history, and nearby 
are various buildings and pavilions built by Henry’s grand- 
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father, Samuel Damon, who founded the family’s wealth 
and was Minister of Finance under King Kalakaua. There is 
a cottage that was built by King Kamehameha V as a hide- 
away. I don’t know what he hid away from. He was not mar- 
ried. Henry Damon got out some historical swords, or maybe 
they were helmets, or perhaps conch horns, and we all looked 
at them, and soon after that Nelle and I headed for the home 
of Bill Cogswell, where we had been invited for cocktails. 

Mr. Cogswell is the man responsible for the song “My 
Little Grass Shack,” which has been a top favorite in the 
Islands for a quarter of a century. The song came into be- 
ing because Mr. Cogswell, like all of us who work with 
words, became fascinated by the name of a Hawaiian fish 
—the humubumunukunukuapuaa. Now, now. Don't be. 
alarmed. It is a very tiny fish, with a peculiar expression on 
its face, and its name translates into “little-fish-with-snout- 
like-a-pig’s.” It is an easy matter to learn to pronounce its 
name by simply saying it this way: 


Humu — Hoo moo 
humu — hoo moo 
nuku — noo koo 
nuku — noo koo 
apu — ah poo 
aa—ah ah 


Back in the late 1920’s Mr. Cogswell was in the business 
of escorting tourist parties around the Islands and he learned 
to say humubumunukunukuapuaa because it always made a 
big impression on the visitors; they reasoned that a man who 
could rattle off a word of that length surely knew the 
Hawaiian language from A to W. 

It turned out that Mr. Cogswell’s memorizing of the fish’s 
name was bad for his mental health; the word began running 
through his mind almost constantly, and he lost sleep over 
it, and sometimes at important board meetings he would sud- 
denly blurt out, “Hoo moo hoo moo hoo moo hoo moo,” and 
people began regarding him as if he were in some way 
peculiar. 

Then Mr. Cogswell heard a song that had become a hit on 
the mainland, something about a fellow who wanted to go 
back to his little black shack in Hackensack, New Jersey. 
Mr. Cogswell thought it was ridiculous that such a song 
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should become a hit, and then it occurred to him that he 
might try a parody of it, and in the parody he might manage 
to use the name of that infernal fish, and by putting it in a 
song remove it from his head. 

Here is the way the song goes: i 


I want to go back to my little grass shack in Kealakekua, 
Hawaii. 

I want to be with all the kanes and wabhines that I knew long 
ago. 

I can hear old guitars a-playing, on the beach at Hoonaunau 

I can hear the Hawaiians saying, 

“Komomai no kaua ika hale welakabao.” 

It won't be long ’til my ship will be sailing back to Kona 

A grand old place that’s always fair to see. 

I’m just a little Hawaiian and a homesick Island boy, 

I want to go back to my fish and poi, 

I want to go back to my little grass shack in Kealakekua, 
Hawaii, 

Where the humuhumunukunukuapuaa goes swimming by. 

Where the humuhumunukunukuapuaa goes swimming by.* 


That is the final copyrighted version of the Keatsian lyrics. 
The original Cogswell song has been lost in the salt spray of 
time but it was quite similar to the above in both sentiment 
and rhythm. The song became widely popular in Hawaii and 
then arrived in California and met with instant success. 

It was then, when it was being crooned and whinnied 
and bellowed from coast to coast, that the late J. P. McEvoy 
composed a piece of writing about it which illustrates the 
confusion of the average mainlander when he is first exposed 
to the Hawaiian language. Mr. McEvoy’s little masterpiece, 
written as a newspaper column, follows: 


To Cogswell-Harrison-Noble 
Hawaii Perhaps 
GENTLEMEN: 

A few weeks ago, my silly radio coughed a few 
times and burst forth with an assortment of sounds 
that raised my eyes... It was a song about Hawaii. 

Somebody, either you, Cogswell, or you, Harrison, 
or perhaps it was you, Noble — wanted to go back to 
a little grass shack in some place or other I couldn’t 


*© 1933 Miller Music Corporation. 
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quite catch. The song was ended but the mystery 
lingered on. Where was this little grass shack, and 
why did you want to go back? Well, I waited a few 
minutes, knowing it would be played on another 
program, and it was. And I listened hard, but I was 
more bewildered than ever. In short, (with the kind 
permission of the copyright owners) this is what I 
heard: 


I want to go back to my little grass shack in ka- 
hally-kahoo-ka-why-yah, 

I want to be with all the connies and the heebies 
that I knew long ago. 

I can hear old catabas playin’ on the beach at Hold 
7em Now, 

I can hear bold Hawaiians sayin’, ’Hokem my, 
Kokem moo, reek hurray ya-hoolicky wow! 


Well, I said to myself, not listening to the rest of it 
for a while, I’m getting somewhere — but where? 
Where is this place, Ka-hally-kahoo-ka-why-yah? 
And what are Connies? And why do you have to go 
all the way to Ka-hally-kahoo to find Heebies? 

So I listened to it several more times over the 
radio and got something different each time. And 
then I got mad and bought a record and played it 
over and over, until now it sounds like this: 


I wanta go back to muh Iil’ grass shack in ka- 
wally-kawhoo ka-whyyah, 

I wanta see with all the bonnies and the weenies 
that I blew long ago. 

I can hear old ka-chewbas swayin’ on the beach at 
Holdem Sow 

I can’t hear old Hawaiian saying (I give up here) 

It won’t be long till my ships will be whaling back 
to Ramona, 

A grand old place that’s always fair to see, 

I’m just a little Hawaiian, and a homesick High- 
land boy, 

I wanta go back to Fishin’ Foy (etc.). 


So now that I have the song cornered I want to 
know what I’ve got. You boys wrote it, or it came 
to you in a dream or something. What does it mean? 
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What are bonnies and weenies? How do ka-chewbas 
sway? And where is the beach at Holdem Sow? 
How do homesick Highland boys get to this place, 
and is a Fishin’ Foy any relation to the late Eddie? 
Or is this song a code? Is it really a Japanese 
cryptogram telling the positions of our strategic 
fortified zones in the Pacific? Are you, Cogswell- 
Harrison-Noble, three Japanese disguised as Hawai- 
ians? Or are you three Hawaiians Werdiced as song- 
writers? Or are you three song-writers disguised as 
public enemies? 
Suspiciously, 
J. P. McEvoy. 


This evening we had dinner with the Frank J. Taylors 
at Canlis’s restaurant, which has twice won some kind of 
international award as the most beautiful eating house in the 
world. Mr. Taylor writes for both the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Reader’s Digest and if he could make it with 
Playboy he’d be as versatile as 1 am. He is a Waikiki buff and 
has been coming to Hawaii for many years and is almost as 
well known here as Chick Daniels. He is an authority on all 
things Hawaiian and so tonight, after I had talked somewhat 
irrationally about Bill Cogswell and his song, Mr. Taylor 
talked about his friend Alex Anderson, 

Mr. Anderson surely has made impressive sums of money 
from his songs, yet they represent a hobby rather than a 
profession. He is a substantial Honolulu businessman, a dis- 
tributor of automobiles and electrical equipment and a lead- 
ing refrigeration engineer. 

Back where I come from a man of Alex Anderson’s attain- 
ments in the business community would not have the time 
or inclination to fool around with popular music —at least 
not in a public sort of way. That is one of the engaging 
things about Hawaii: almost everybody loves to make music. 
And Hawaii’s most popular modern songs have their origin 
in the most unexpected quarters. Frank Taylor told us about 
a man who worked for the Territorial government prior to 
statehood, On a warmish day this public servant was sitting 
in his office downtown, gazing out at the lawn and at a rotary 
sprinkler. The slow rhythm of the sprinkler took hold of him 
and a song began forming in his head, and the song turned 
out to be “Wili Wili Wai,” which is the Hawaiian way of 
saying “whirling water.” 
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All kinds of people write songs in Hawaii. One number 
that I often play on the organ, “Song of Old Hawaii,” I now 
learn was written by a naval officer, Gordon Beecher, while 
he was stationed at Pearl Harbor. Even Chick Daniels, the 
venerable beach boy, is a songwriter, and so is Paul Koy, the 
chef at the Royal Hawaiian. The rulers of old Hawaii were 
all musical, and both Kalakaua and his sister, Liliuokalani, 
turned out songs that are still famous. It is probable that they 
had help, or that they borrowed liberally from other sources, 
but people like it better when they can say flatly, “ ‘Aloha Oe’ 
was written, you know, by Queen Lilivokalani,” or, “Ha- 
waii’s official anthem, ‘Hawaii Ponoi,’ was composed by 
Kalakaua himself,” 

There is a story, too, about Lunalilo and the drums. One 
of the towering figures in Hawaiian music was a German 
bandleader named Henri Berger who was brought out to the 
Islands by the royal family as court musician. He led the 
Royal Hawaiian Band for more than forty years and prob- 
ably had more to do with the composition of “Aloha Oe” 
than Queen Liliuokalani; I’m told that all modern Hawaiian 
music has a strong Germanic flavor because of Berger. After 
he arrived and got the Royal Hawaiian Band organized, 
Prince Lunalilo approached him time and again and begged 
for the job of playing the drums. I assume Berger gave him 
an audition and found him wanting, for he would not permit 
it. Then Lunalilo became king, and it is said that his first 
utterance upon ascending the throne was: “Now I am the 
king —I play the drums in the band.” And he did. 

Alex Anderson’s best songs, in my own estimate, are 
“Lovely Hula Hands,” “I'll Weave a Lei of Stars for You,” 
“IT Will Remember You,” and “Mele Kalikimaka.” There is a 
story about how Jack Owens, a songwriter from the main- 
land, came over for a visit and while staying at the Royal 
Hawaiian heard about the community fishing parties called 
hukilaus. The chanting and the rhythms involved in the 
hukilau caught the fancy of Owens and he tried to fashion a 
song around them. He ran into some trouble, however, and 
went to Alex Anderson’s house and got Mr. Anderson out of 
bed in the middle of the night. They sat down and noodled 
around at the piano and finally got the song all straight. Mr. 
Owens arrived back at the hotel red-eyed and weary but 
singing his song — the same hula song we first heard on the 
Matsonia—and as he entered the Royal, going “Hookie 
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hookie hookie hookie hookie hookie lau,” there were people 
among the guests as well as among the hotel employees who ‘ 
shook their heads and said it was a shame such a nice man 
should get himself in that condition. 


By the time we had finished dinner I was so full of the 
subject of Hawaiian music that instead of collapsing into bed, 
as I should have, I took a turn over to the Surf Rider to listen 
some more to Jack Pitman playing the organ, and during one 
of his rest periods I got his story. I ad assumed all along 
that he was a professional musician and had been writing 
songs all his life. Not so. 

Jack Pitman, whose songs rank with Alex Anderson’s for 
their haunting quality, was born in Canada, the son of an 
architect. He was educated in England as an engineer and at 
the same time studied under Britain’s leading organist, Dr. 
Gilbert Alcock. 

“While I was a boy in England,” Jack said, “I sang in the 
choir is Salisbury Cathedral and all of us were required to 
wear Elizabethan ruffs round our necks, That’s the English 
equivalent of a lei.” 

In the Depression years Jack couldn’t find work as an 
engineer, so he became a bandleader and organist in various 
supper clubs around New York. In 1947 he went to Hawaii 
and became chief engineer on a big construction program 
for the Byrne organization, operating all over the Pacific. 

“T helped design the water system on Kwajalein,” Jack 
said, “and that included all the latrines. The one I’m most 
proud of was the one for VIPs, built out of terazza and 
polished copper, with crystal lights and other glamorous 
appurtenances. The United States Navy is very particular in - 
such matters and the original design was rejected until I had 
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made the doorway to the john look like the entrance to a 
rose arbor.” 

Jack never tried to compose songs until he settled in 
Hawaii and heard about an annual competition in song- 
writing. He began entering it, and winning prizes. He turned 
out “Beyond the Reef” in 1948, taking less than thirty 
minutes to write it and it has since sold more than three 
million records. Jack has about fifty other sings on records 
and says that most of them can best be described as “sleepy.” 

One of the major pleasures of living in Waikiki at this 
time is an evening at the Surf Rider, beginning at cocktail 
time at a table on the front porch. There you sit and listen to 
Pua Almeida’s little group. Along about eight o’clock these 
three wonderful music-makers will begin playing and sing- 
ing “Beyond the Reef.” As they near the end of the song a 
fourth voice is heard — the voice of the organ played by Jack 
Pitman in the Captain Cook Room, which is directly in front 
of the singing group. Pua Almeida’s music fades and the 
organ swells and from then on, for the rest of the evening, 
Jack Pitman is in charge. 

Tonight I sat and listened to him for a couple of hours, 
and then took to brooding about my own minuscule attain- 
ments in music. I wanted to be a songwriter. If Alex Ander- 
son, a refrigeration man, and Jack Pitman, a designer of 
latrines, and David Kalakaua, a merry monarch, could turn 
out lovely Hawaiian music, why couldn’t I? I remembered 
that Sybil Bock not long ago proposed that we collaborate on 
a song. She has the subject all picked out — the torch fisher- 
men of Diamond Head. She took me down there one night to 
see them. They walk thigh-deep in the water, torch in one 
hand, spear poised in the other. They move with a gentle, 
careful rhythm, for they have learned to walk in the water 
without creating a disturbance and thus frightening the fish 
away, and this has given their movements a certain peculiar 
and rhythmic beauty. Sybil said that so far as she knows no- 
body has ever written a song about those torch fishermen, 
and that we ought to do it. So tonight, being in the mood, I 
decided it was time to get started on it. Alex Anderson com- 
posed some of his loveliest songs while sitting beneath the 
koa and coconut trees out by Diamond Head, close to the 
pounding surf. 1 took my notebook and wandered across 
the hotel lawn and sat down at the edge of the beach with 
the flickering torches behind me. 
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The moon shone over the sea and there was a gentle wind. 
The sands lay deserted before me and in my mind I could 
hear steel guitars and the laughter of brown-skinned maidens 
with swaying hips, and just then a Waikiki beatnik came 
strolling along. He was smoking a pipe through his whiskers 
and glancing around and out to sea and up at the moon, en- 
joying this perfect evening, and so I said, “Beautiful, isn’t it?” 
To which he replied gruffly, “Things are not what they 
seem.” And he passed on toward Kuhio. Kuhio is the beach 
where the newspapers say it’s not safe for virtuous women to. 
venture at night, with the consequence that it is so aswarm 
with virtuous women that a man’s honor is in jeopardy. 

I wrote my Hawaiian song in fifteen minutes, half the time 
it took Jack Pitman to produce “Beyond the Reef.” Of course 
my song has no music to it yet, but eventually Sybil will 
provide the soft ond voluptuous Lydian measures. Here, for 
the first time anywhere, is — 


KAPULU 


*Tween the coral reef and the forehead of a fish, 
Where the surf laps gently in the po, 

There my love and I will slowly lama lama — 
Till we can’t lama lama any mo! 


CHORUS: 


Torches high, for love that is not lost, 
Torches low, for fishes at any cost. 

(For it is lama lama time) 

Not a torch for unrequited aloha — 

Just a flame that never out will go-ha. 

Thru the waves our sturdy legs move gaily, 
Careful! Don’t disturb the dumb and scaly! 
Stab and stab again, beyond Moana, 

Pierce the fish we'll eat with fried banonna, 
Stab, then fall into my arms and sigh, 

As the kinipoponukanukaapuaa go swimming by. 


Now, on this first day of January, I had the feeling that if 
I do nothing else of any merit during the whole twelvemonth 
period ahead, at least I have one solid accomplishment to my 
credit. Before long I hope to hear Alfred Apaka sing 
“Kapulu” on the Hawati Calls network. 
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A couple of minor explanatory notes are necessary. The po 
mentioned in the second line means the night. Lama lama is 
torch fishing. And the title is a name I lifted out of a con- 
versation I heard one evening in a restaurant; a Hawaiian boy 
spoke to his lovely girl, calling her Kapulu. ¥ thought it a 
beautiful name for a girl, and I think it’s a beautiful name 
for my song. 


January 2 


SomEBODY of an envious nature told me today that I 
shouldn’t shoot off my mouth too much about associating, on 
successive days, with Dillinghams and Damons. My self- 
appointed adviser said that the quality out here had their 
origin among pretty rowdy ancestors. 

“In the early days,” this person said, “there would some- 
times be more than a hundred whaling ships docked at 
Honolulu at the same time. The average crew numbered 
thirty men. These men were looking for blubber at any cost. 
A woman wasn’t safe to walk the streets. A woman! A sheep 
wasn’t safe. These seamen were a real rough lot. Some of 
them, probably the orneriest, jumped ship and stayed on and 
formed the nucleus from which the foreign colony developed, 
and some of their descendants are now the first families of 
the Islands.” 

I’m sure this is not true of either the Dillinghams or the 
Damons and so | intend to pay no attention to it. 

This morning I examined the lyrics of the song I wrote 
late last night, and I have a notion that it is not precisely the 
way it ought to be. Perhaps I’ll give it a working over later. 
I put it away and then went downtown for a conference 
with Buck Buchwach at the Advertiser. I told Mr. Buchwach 
about the dream I had of building a raft and drifting all the 
way to Palmyra, and he said that Bob Krauss had, in a way, 
beaten me to it. 

After Thor Heyerdahl made such a stir with his book, 
Krauss and a disk jockey friend named Kini Popo organized 
their own expedition. There is a drainage canal in Honolulu, 
running about a mile and a half from the low-rent district of 
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Kapahulu to the exclusive Waikiki Yacht Club. Krauss and 
Kini Popo built a small raft and set out to prove that the 
original members of the Yacht Club may well have migrated 
from Kapahulu on a raft. 

“A major contribution to anthropology,” said Mr. Buch- 
wach. “Then in 1955 Krauss and Kini Popo, flushed with 
success, organized another scientific expedition—a walk 
around the island of Oahu, a matter of a hundred and thirty 
miles. The idea back of this hike was that the two scientists 
would test the fabled hospitality of the Hawaiian people. So 
they hit the road with a retired Army mule and no food, no 
money, no camping equipment. Do you know that people 
actually clogged the highways to get a look at these two 
goofs? It was fantastic. School classes were dismissed. Rich 
women in Cadillacs arrived to deliver shakers of martinis to 
the poor boys. They were overwhelmed with great hampers 
of food, all good native Hawaiian eatables such as T-bone 
steaks and baked hams and roasted turkeys and pies.” 

Mr. Buchwach’s attitude toward the exploits of Bob Krauss 
is one of derision because each adventure swamps the Adver- 
tiser’s telephone switchboard and juicy murders go unre- 
ported and nice rapes get no attention whatever. He told 
about the time Krauss made a bet with Paul Koy, the song- 
writing chef at the Royal Hawaiian, that Koy could not 
fatten Krauss up. Krauss has a normal displacement of about 
a hundred and ten pounds and Chef Koy went to work on 
him, slopping him good for five days at the Royal, loading 
him with a certified total of forty-nine thousand calories. 
Krauss gained a pound or two, but hundreds of gourmandiz- 
ing citizens grew delirious reading the daily menus served up 
by Koy, and these slavering hordes included Mr. Buchwach, 
a hefty man with a hefty appetite. 

“I gained twenty-one pounds personally,” said the city 
editor, “but then, everything Krauss does seems to cause 
trouble for me.” 

Mr. Buchwach returned to the subject of rafting on the 
Pacific and suggested that I forget about it and think up 
something new in the way of oceanic adventure, such as 
skin-diving out of airplanes. He went into the morgue and 
got out a fistful of clippings about people who, in recent 
years, have been trying to prove things with rafts. There was 
a man named deBisschop who considered Thor Heyerdahl to 
be a mountebank with a headful of wrong ideas, so this 
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deBisschop built a raft and drifted from Tahiti to Chile, 
reversing the Kon-Tiki voyage. He got to Chile and then 
headed back westward and foundered on a reef and was 
killed. Just a few months ago four young men arrived in 
Hawaii on a yacht after a voyage from California. The 
leader of this expedition was De Vere Baker, and he wasn’t 
interested in the theories of either Heyerdahl or deBisschop. 
He wanted to prove the authenticity of the Book of Mormon, 
which says that the Prophet Lehi led a band of followers by 
rafts eastward from the lands around the Dead Sea nineteen 
thousand miles to Central America. 

I read about these and other expeditions and arrived at the 
conclusion that the only rafting expedition that made a bit of 
sense was that of Krauss and Kini Popo; that all these other 
people had stayed out in the midday sun too long. Slightly 
lolo. 

Tonight Mr. Buchwach took over the Kini Popo television 
show and I was his guest. This is the same Kini Popo who 
rafted and hiked with Bob Krauss. Kini Popo is not his real 
name; it is a frequently heard Hawaiian expression meaning 
“on the ball.” Kini Popo’s real name is Carl Hebenstreit and 
he is married to Johnny Frisbie, who is a girl, the talented 
daughter of the late Robert Dean Frisbie, a famous character 
of the South Seas, and she herself, meaning Johnny Frisbie, is 
the author of an autobiography, Miss Ulysses of Puka Puka, 
and has a book about her father ready for publication soon, 
Nobody mentioned in this paragraph is, to my knowledge, a 
Dillingham. 

It had been agreed a week or so ago that on the air tonight 
I would name the ten most interesting people I’ve met thus 
far in Hawaii. At that time I sat down and made up a list. I 
have changed it ten or twelve times. In fact, every time I 
have looked at it, I have seen the need for more changes. 
It sometimes takes only half an hour to learn that a person 
I formerly considered to be charming and intelligent is, in 
reality, a bastard of purest ray serene. So tonight, on the air, 
I read it off. 

“Number One,” I said, “is Hal and Sybil Bock.” 

“Hold it,” said Mr. Buchwach. He is a city editor and city 
editors would wither away and die if they could not do some 
editing on every sentence that comes their way. “Hold it one 
minute,” he said. ““That’s two people. Hal and Sybil are two 
people.” 
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“They are married,” I said, “and are as one. They are a 
couple, unasunder. I don’t want to use up two places on my 
list with people who constitute an entity.” 

He insisted that it wouldn’t be ethical for me to list two 
people in one spot, and he wanted to keep the program 
ethical, so I said that Number One was Hal Bock, husband 
of the wonderful Sybil Bock, who in many respects was more 
interesting than Hal Bock. 

Next I listed Genie Pitchford, and then Bob Krauss, fol- 
lowed by Duke Kahanamoku, Ed Hastings, Leslie Fullard- 
Leo, Alfred Apaka, Henry Taylor, Jack Pitman and Fusako 
Higashi. 

“Henry Taylor doesn’t count,” said Mr. Buchwach. “You 
can’t use mainlanders. Just people who live here. Put in 
somebody in place of Henry Taylor.” 

So I was debating, aloud, between Pat Riley and Webley 
Edwards and Mr. Buchwach suddenly asked me who that 
Number Ten person was. I told him about Fusako Higashi. 
She is a Japanese girl who works in the Honolulu Book Shop 
on Alakea Street. She has a remarkable facility for picking a 
single book out of a solid wall of books at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty paces. I will go into the store and ask Georgia 
Leckie if she has a copy of Clifford Gessler’s Hawaii: Isles of 
Enchantment, or of that inspirational book, How to Drown 
Yourself. Mrs. Leckie may not be certain so she will ask 
Fusako Higashi. The Japanese girl will turn and glance at a 
solid wall of books across the room, sweeping her eyes over it 
quickly, and then she’ll either say yes, there is one copy left, 
or two, or no, it is all gone. I have seen the girl do this sort 
of thing half a dozen times and consider her to be, in her 
own way, as great as the Duke or Alfred Apaka or Dr. J. B. 
Rhine. 

I explained on the air, after having completed my list, that 
I wasn’t altogether satisfied with it. I hadn’t done any editing 
on it in several days, and during that interval I had become 
acquainted with Walter Dillingham and the Henry Damons 
and that marvelous guy, Bill Lederer, and Michener, and 
Charlie Fern. 

“Also,” I said, “there is an unidentified woman, known to 
me only as the Countess.” 

“We are on the air,” said Mr. Buchwach sternly. In Ha- 
wali you cannot talk about women when you are on the air. 

The program came off quite well and I made at Jeast ten 
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devoted friends while also making a hundred or so enemies. 
And I would like to explain why I happened to mention that 
book by Clifford Gessler, 

The most delightful demonstration of the simplicity of 
pidgin English is contained in his book. It is a report of a 
conversation between two Honolulu taxi drivers after they 
have banged fenders. The over-all conversaton involves the 
use of only three words. 

“Whassamatta you?” demands the first driver. 

“Whassamatta me?” responds the second. “Whassamatta 
you whassamatta me? You whassamatta!” 


January 3 


In ONE of my auxiliary notebooks appears the following 
entry: 


“I should have enjoyed the country more thor- 
oughly if the poets and romancers had not corrupted 
my mind with their pestiferous superlatives.” — 
Oscar Firkins. 


Why did I put this item in my notebook? When? Where? 
I can’t remember. I spent an hour studying it, and it is in my 
handwriting, but I don’t know why I wrote it down. I have 
one strong suspicion — that I wanted to put it into one of my 
books simply because I wanted to use the name Oscar Firkins 
in one of my books. 

Mz. Firkins’s remark leads me, however, to a related obser- 
vation of my own. The chief fault of a beautiful country is 
that it causes writers to abandon their wits. It evokes purple 
prose. Earlier in this journal I mentioned the fact that the 
farther west you get, the purpler gets the prose. It gets sort of 
ultramarinish mulberry out here. 
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From the stack of books on our bedroom desk I pick, at 
random, one lady’s account of her travels here, and immedi- 
ately I find, “. .. with Diamond Head thrusting its bulk out 
into the open sea which wavers off iridescently to a deep 
purple edge.” Or another author is describing an auto journey 
somewhere in the Islands, along a road which is almost 
choked by whole paragraphs of forestry — the writer can’t 
see anything but koa trees and monkeypods and hutus and 
ohias with their feathery scarlet blossoms and the purple- 
flowered Brazilian lasiandras and a thick fringe of pandanus 
palms and the woodbine twineth all over everything. That 
kind of writing is all right if you’re trying to sell books to 
lumber dealers; it is the kind of writing that would cause 
Dewhirst Wade, the tree man of Chappaqua, to swallow 
hard. 

Hawaii has this effect on almost all of the writers; it makes 
an otherwise sensible author speak of such a thing as “blue 
shadows on green swale.” I have gone around asking people 
if they know the meaning of the word “swale.” I have asked a 
dozen of them, and not one could define it. The best answer 
I got was from Dick MacMillan, who said, “Spoken slowly, 
with two syllables, that’s the way a citizen of Alabama says . 
swell.” 

Among the books I have accumulated is a rare item with 
the title, Hawaiian Life, or Lazy Letters from Low Latitudes, 
by Charles Warren Stoddard, published in 1894. Stoddard 
was a Californian with a big literary reputation and he spent 
a lot of time in Hawaii and wrote several books about the 
Islands, He was a poet but this book I have is prose, the kind 
of prose that comes out of a poet, especially the kind of poet 
Stoddard was. I have read the book and I can’t remember 
finding, anywhere in it, a single valuable fact. Yet 1 did get 
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some satisfaction out of it. Somewhere in its pages I came 
upon these words: 


The skies wept copiously. 


It took me back to the southern part of Florida and the 
hurricane of 1926. I was a green young local reporter, and 
into Sebring came a skilled hand from the Associated Press, 
sent all the way down from Atlanta, and he used our office to 
write his dispatches, and I’ve never forgotten the thrill that 
came to me when he started off his second-day story with the 
line: 


The skies wept copiously. 


That was the lead, the first paragraph. I looked at it and 
read it over to myself several times, and I thought, God if I 
could only some day write like that! If I could only put 
words together to evoke such realistic pictures — but, no, I 
would never be able to produce such magnificent imagery. 
The skies wept copiously. The skies wept copiously. I walked 
around as if in a daze, repeating it, and now, thirty-two 
years later, I find that the sleazy bastard stole it from Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and for all I know.Charles Warren Stod- 
dard may have stolen it from ... well, from old Noah 
himself. 

The language throughout Mr. Stoddard’s Lazy Letters 
from Low Latitudes is designed to stir the soul, the same way 
my soul was stirred by the Associated Press man. It is all 
ecstatic and if you didn’t know better you’d think it was 
written by a girl. A girl with the vapors. An educated girl, 
but a pretty silly one. We must be tolerant, however, and 
take into account that in the time of Stoddard that’s the way 
most people wrote. The writing was like the architecture and 
the cut glass and the crocheting. Horrible. I don’t mind a 
man growing lyrical now and then if he'll only interrupt 
himself once in a while and drop in an interesting fact or two. 
Here is Stoddard beginning one of his chapters: 


Were it possible to observe the three unities, I 
should send you these lines scratched with a thorn 
upon a folio of plantain leaves. As it is, I have but 
to jab my pen into the fleshy stalk of this highly 
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decorative vegetable, inscribe a couplet on the hem of 
my handkerchief, dip it into the fountain at my feet, 
and the lines at once become indelible, like the mem- 
ory of this peerless vale. 


Under our system, a man has the liberty to write like that 
without fear of punishment. I don’t know what he’s saying, 
or why he’s saying it, but a person slightly drunk might con- 
sider that it sounds nice; I still think that after “Deerless vale” 
he ought to interpolate a little information. If I were the 
poetic type of writer and couldn’t restrain myself and simply 
had to put down that type of stuff, I'd try to do it this way: 


... and the lines at once became indelible like the 
memory of this peerless vale. A vale is a valley and a 
swale is a sort of low meadow. The Hawaiian word 
for Wednesday is poakolu. Before the white man 
came the Sandwich Islanders chewed sugar cane 
without knowing it had sugar in it. When it’s twelve 
poor in Honolulu it is seven a.m in Tokyo the next 

ay. 


Any perceptive person, I’m sure, can see at once how those 
facts are dropped in slyly and painlessly, and how they will 
take the curse off the feeling that is scattered through all the 
earlier lines. Good writing requires skill and thought. 


January 4 


WHENEVER you hear someone speak of the Cousins in 
Hawaii he is referring to the descendants of the missionaries 
who came out to the Sandwich Islands in 1820 and later. 
They are called the Cousins because many of them actually 
are cousins. They did a lot of intermarrying with the conse- 
quence that a series of moron-type jokes have grown up 
around them. A man who has lived here thirty years told 
me, “If you see a person with a pronounced twitch, it is very 
likely one of the Cousins. Their chief characteristic nowadays 
is the twitch.” 
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Perhaps the most famous of the missionaries was Hiram 
Bingham, chief historian of the Christianization of the Islands. 
He did everything on a grand scale, as witness the title of his 
book: A Residence of Twenty-one Years in the Sandwich 
Islands, Comprising a Particular View of the Missionary 
Operations Connected with the Introduction and Progress of 
Chrisianity and Civilization Among the Hawaiian People. 

In that book he complained that the Islands were a foul 
nest of polygamy, fornication, adultery, incest, desertion of 
husbands and wives, sensuality, licentiousness and degrada- 
tion. I don’t see what his objection could have been. In a 
manner of speaking, that’s livin’. But the missionaries were 
against it and I can understand their state of mind when we 
consider the games that were played by the Hawaiians of 
early times. 

Puheoheo was the game favored by the common people, 
and they had a special house for it on the site now occupied 
by the Bishop Bank. My research doesn’t tell me how often 
they played this game, but since they didn’t have movies or 
television, I assume the Hawaiians went in for pubeoheo 
quite often, maybe every night. The rules were fairly simple. 
When all the men and women were assembled in the house, 
the referee, holding a wand in his hand, would holler, “Pu- 
heobeo!” This was really a question, and he was asking if the 
people were ready for the rituals (the word itself has a shock- 
ing anatomical meaning). The people would all bellow, 
“Puheo-heo-heo!” meaning, “Come on, let’s have some ac- 
tion!” The referee then went around, touching a man on the 
shoulder with his wand, then a woman, and these two would 
grin and lock arms and retire for the night. Then two more 
would be touched, and two more after that, and so on until 
everyone was accommodated with a partner. Most of the 
people who played the game were married, and both husband 
and wife were usually present, but the referee was never such 
a dope as to send them off together. In pubeoheo you got 
somebody else’s wife or husband, and nobody ever got upset 
about it. That’s not the way it works in Westchester County. 
Or so Pm told. 

The second game played by the Hawaiians was kilu, which 
I tried to describe in the opening pages of this journal. Now 
I’ve learned that kilu wasn’t as simple a game as I thought. 
The men and the women sat opposite each other, each with a 
sort of bowling pin in front of him (or her), This pin was 
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called a pob. Everyone had a disk made from a coconut shell, 
and it was used for bowling. If your pob got knocked over 
ten times, you retired with the person who knocked it over. 

The thing that I don’t like about these early Hawaiian 
games is that they involve nasty class distinctions. Common 
people play pubeobeo, aristocrats play kilu. 1 think it ought 
to be possible for a well-behaved person to play both. 

What I have been doing here, in a subtle and indirect way, 
is building up to a discussion of sex. Regrettable as it may 
seem, such a discussion is necessary if we are to have a well- 
rounded picture of life in Hawaii. 

Up to the present time I have read a couple of dozen books 
on Hawaii and several of them suggest that the old-time 
Hawaiians had a most peculiar and revolting attitude toward 
sex; they were not frightened by it, and not ashamed of it 
and, in fact, considered it to be great sport. In The Revolt of 
Mamie Stover, a prose poem by William Bradford Huie, we 
find the following: 


The Hawaiians had no words for adultery or 
chastity or jealousy. Fornication to them was like 
shaking hands or rubbing noses. Not even the king 
objected to his wives’ enjoying a little sportive 
punalua with the vigorous visitors. It was fun. 


Punalua is a word that means “triangular mating” although 
1 would judge that more than three people can be involved 
in it. Mr. Huie’s mention of the “vigorous visitors” has refer- 
ence, I think, to the men of Captain Cook’s command, and 
those of other early expeditions to the Islands. The historians 
all say that the white visitors were astonished over the way 
the Hawaiian women behaved. Captain Cook himself wrote: 
“No women I ever met with were less reserved. Indeed, it 
appeared to me that they visited us with no other view than 
to make a surrender of their persons.” At the beginning the 
wabines flung themselves at the sailors without the thought of 
a fee or a gift because they had never heard of such things. 
Later on they found out that the visitors were willing to give 
them little presents, and so they asked for nails. Dr. Stanley 
D. Porteus says that throughout the Pacific Islands the women 
would happily submit themselves for one nail and that if the 
ships had not got away quickly, they would have fallen 
apart for want of nails to hold them together. 
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The Revolt of Mamie Stover is the story of a big, strong, 
beautiful girl who set out to make a million dollars as a prosti- 
tute in Honolulu. Not in the high-priced field, but in mass 
production, taking her dollars from the servicemen. During 
tthe war Mamie reached such a degree of efficiency that she 
was taking care of from seventy to seventy-five gentlemen 
per day, and when a friend asked her if this wasn’t rather 
tiring, she replied, “‘So’s dancing. So’s sewing. So’s anything 
you have to do to get rich.” The rules said that a prostitute 
could not buy property and move into respectable neighbor- 
hoods, but Mamie knew that no rule applies to a person who 
has a lot of money, and eventually she violated them all. 

The red light district in Honolulu doesn’t exist any more, 
and when it was closed down, some of the girls who had 
saved their money did buy houses and did try to settle down 
in nice neighborhoods. There was an immediate public out- 
cry and the cops made the rounds, ordering these girls to 
sell their houses and move on. There is no way of knowing 
how many managed to evade the police and are now living 
quiet and law-abiding lives in the swankiest residential 
areas, maybe even founding dynasties that will rule over the 
Islands in future times. 

At a party one evening I met a man who owns a lovely 
home out in the substantial Kahala district. This man and his 
wife decided to spend a year in Europe and so they left their 
house in the charge of his mother, who occupied a cottage a 
block or two away from the bigger residence. The mother 
advertised the house for rent, insisting on getting five hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, and along came a young lady who 
took it at that price, she being a hooker. She moved in and 
before long the neighbors became suspicious and did some 
snooping and arrived at the correct diagnosis. They set up a 
howl, demanding that the young lady be driven out. The old 
mother of the owner of the house stood her ground. Finally 
the neighbors formed a committee which called on the 
mother, determined to get action. 

“Why are you persecuting this poor girl?” the old lady 
demanded. “What have you got against her?” 

“She’s a prostitute!” said the chairman of the committee. 

The old lady snorted. “That’s how much you know!” she 
exclaimed. “I happen to know that she is mot a prostitute. 
She’s a call girl.” 
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January 5 


For SOME time now Nelle has been taking dancing les- 
sons at the Hula Hut on the grounds of the Royal Hawaiian. 
Her teacher is a lithe young man named Jim Maffia and 
they have tried to talk me into a few lessons in the cha cha 
and various other formalized methods of gyration, but I have 
resisted. I am too far gone in Polynesian Paralysis for that 
sort of activity. 

An attractive girl named Bernie Gibson from Beverly Hills 
is also taking lessons and she and Nelle have become good 
friends and when they're not dancing at the grass-roofed Hut, 
they go roaming around together, probably shopping. Bernie 
has a seafaring friend named Captain Rusden, a New Zealand 
businessman who is here with some kind of yacht. Occasion- 
ally in the evening we all go out together, including Jim 
Maffia and Nita Hasson, a pretty young thing who also 
teaches dancing at the Hut. These people are all fine 
company for they enjoy good eating and good drinking 
and good talking; most of all they love to laugh, and while 
this sort of life can become debilitating, who wants anything 
else? 

Today I sat around and watched the dancing lessons for a 
while and then wandered over to the Moana and took up my 
position on the veranda, I spent part of the afternoon check- 
ing through my notes. 

There are some hogs who are independent even when 
they’re not on ice. That’s the kind of hog I am. The longer 
people come to me and urge me to go to the outer islands 
the longer I intend to resist. I contend that anyone who does 
go to the outer islands is missing the real Hawaii. The real 
Hawaii is right here, right along the Waikiki shore. They tell 
me that in the remote areas of those other islands the natives 
are absolutely incredible. To me the most incredible people in 
Hawaii are the trippers and tourists and all-winter sojourners, 
the people who spread themselves out on the beach or loaf in 
the Banyan Court and at the Surf Room and along Kalakaua 
Avenue. 
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In the literature of the Islands I have found that other writ- 
ers have been aware of the disease that can soon overtake a 

erson in Waikiki. Erna F ergusson, in her book about Hawaii, 
tells about how she was transported from her ship to the 
Banyan Court of the Moana, and how she had a feeling 
that she was never going to get out of that place. She said 
that anybody who settles down in or around that Court can 
only abandon all hope of ever doing anything again. 

“I knew at once,” she said, “that I should never write a 
book about Hawaii, or any other book.” Miss Fergusson, how- 
ever, had no will power and did tear herself away and did 
write a book about Hawaii and did write several other excel- 
lent books. Me, I’ve got will power. 

Dr. Porteus says that the University of Hawaii once lost an 
important piece of money from the Ford Foundation because 
somebody happened to ask the question, “How can anyone 
do serious scientific work in such beautiful surroundings?” 
Dr. Porteus, incidentally, didn’t know about Polynesian 
Paralysis when he wrote his book; he called it Hawaiian 
Rheumatism and said its chief symptom is, “When you sit 
down you can’t get up again.” Precisely what happens almost 
every day to me. 

Even the Duke of Windsor, back in 1920 when he was the 
young Prince of Wales, got a touch of Polynesian Paralysis 
right in the Banyan Court (in those ancient days the disease 
was known as Waikiki Pip). The Duke and his cousin, Lord 
Mountbatten, stayed at the Moana and danced with the local 
belles each evening in the Banyan Court and at one point the 
Prince was heard to say, “Demmit, I’d just as soon never go 
back aboard the bloody ship.” He was real fond of the 
Hawaiian music. And girls. 

One evening last week we were out at the Bocks’ house and 
Sybil gave me some lotus to eat. She got some out of the 
refrigerator and { ate it, and thought it was a good deal like 
overgrown water chestnuts. I’ve always heard and read that 
eating lotus will put you in the right frame of mind to be- 
come a beachcomber. But since eating some myself, I’ve taken 
time to look the subject up in various books. The information 
I got at first was disappointing because it said that the “sig- 
nificance” of the lotus includes something called the yoni 
which is “the female principle, the womb, the reproductive 
act or power, the procreation of life,” and a lot of other 
nonsense about fertility and long life (without noodles) and 
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eternal generation and the secret resting place of Buddha and 
resurrection and Nirvana and ingrown toenails. This wasn’t 
the kind of intelligence I was after so I kept digging and 
found that the lotus tree of the Odyssey, known also as the 
jujube tree, bore a fruit which was eaten or made into a 
wine and when consumed by men it made them lose their 
memory of home, all desire for going home, all desire for 
exertion, and gave them a strong tendency toward day- 
dreaming. 

I have analyzed my own condition carefully and reached 
the conclusion that someone is putting chopped lotus in my 
drinks, plus a germ which produces both irddtenite and orner- 
iness at one and the same time. 

Tonight Bernie Gibson and Captain Rusden and Jim Maf- 
fia and Nelle and I all went over to the Hawaiian Village and 
Alfred Apaka sang “Beyond the Reef” and “Haunani” and 
“Akaka Falls” among other things. Later he came and sat with 
us for a while and then introduced us to his father who was 
with a party at an adjoining table. Apaka Senior told about 
the time he was in Washington, D.C., and went with a party 
of tourists to the Capitol building. An attendant in the build- 
ing took one look at Mr. Apaka and called out, “How things 
in Oklahoma, chief?” To which Mr. Apaka, raising his palm, 
responded, “Ugh!” And then the attendant said, “How all 
your squaws?” And Mr. Apaka, seven times member of the 
Hawaiian Territorial Legislature, responded, “Ugh! Ugh! 
Ugh!” 

Tyne in bed tonight, I let my mind dwell on this loath- 
some disease I have. It is enervating, debilitating, pace and 
fun. If any one person is responsible for my catching it, that 

erson is a close friend back in New York, the man who 
Ftles my business affairs. He is well acquainted with Hawaii 
and he told me that one of the nicest phrases in the Hawaiian 
Islands is “Licky poo.” He said that whenever I could not 
think of anything else to say, I should say “Licky poo.” I have 
been saying it, often. It means, “One more.” 
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January 6 


AS A PERSON grows older and observes the childish be- 
havior of those around him, the foolishness of presidents and 
kings and prime ministers as well as the human stupidities 
inherent in his own makeup, he may be inclined to frown 
on the expression “comic opera” as applied to any group of 
people anywhere on earth. 

It is my feeling that no American should ever speak of a 
comic opera kingdom in Hawaii, or a comic opera war in 
Latin America, unless he is willing to concede that the Con- 
~~ of the United States is as consistently and ridiculously 

unny as an old W. C. Fields movie, and that our own Span- 
ish-American War was a scream. 

People seem to have a lot of difficulty detecting the cock- 
eyed construction of their own houses. One of the few items 
in Hawaiian history that makes a big impression on lady tour- 
ists is the old tabu system, under which women were not 
permitted to eat with men, and under which women were for- 
bidden to eat certain foods, such as pig meat and bananas and 
coconuts and various kinds of fish. The lady tourists laugh 
scornfully about these tabus and describe them as barbaric and 
ridiculous, and yet many of these same ladies and their men 
are forbidden from eating certain things at certain times, and 
others are looked upon as depraved sinners if they eat certain 
foods that have not been cooked in a prescribed manner. It is 
a strange thing to me how one religious nut looks upon an- 
other religious nut as a religious nut. 

Regarding the tabu against men and women eating to- 
gether, the Hawaiians long ago got rid of it, but back home 
we are just now building up to it. At least at breakfast time. 
I know of several cases where husbands and wives take their 
breakfasts separately because, by their own admission, if they 
were in the same room at that hour they would be tempted to 
slug each other with coffeepots and electric skillets. In another 
book I have told about meeting a veteran hotel manager, 2 
man who had supervised the operation of resort hotels all 
over the Western Hemisphere. I asked him what single aspect 
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of human behavior had made the biggest impression on him in 
all those years, and he spoke of the many married American 
couples he has observed, eating together in dining rooms, dis- 
liking each other intensely, sitting and eating entire meals 
without ever exchanging a word. 

Old Kamehameha the Great unified the Islands, but I have 
heard him criticized for being a ferocious savage, given to ab- 
normally cruel acts against some of his subjects. One of the 
lovely aspects of Western civilization is that we have done 
away with such practices. Of course we do get sportive now 
and then, as witness the hooded white men who not long ago 
seized an innocent Negro house painter in Alabama, cas- 
trated him with old razor blades and poured turpentine in 
his wounds, saying later that “we just wanted some nigger at 
random.” A thing like that, of course, is just a matter of some 
men being boys again. 

The more we learn about them the more we discover that 
the Hawaiians were much the same sort of people as our own 
ancestors, or even ourselves. I have read about a meeting of 
natives in the Islands at which one of their respected local 
leaders got up and said, “Friends, if an idea comes to you 
through one side of your head, let it go right out the other 
side. Don’t let it stay in there. Because if it does it will grow 
and grow and make plealy trouble for you.” You see? Those 
Hawaiians are blood brothers to the man-in-the-street on the 
mainland, the so-called common man who is mentioned so 
frequently and so admiringly by our statesmen. 

The Hawaiian royal family modeled its court after the Brit- 
ish. The preenings and prancings and solemn didoes of roy- 
alty everywhere have always impressed me as being quite 
comical. It is my opinion that the more man strives to clothe 
himself in dignity, the more absurd and comical he becomes. 
The thing to do is to undress people. Go look at the next 
parade in your town and then in your mind take the uni- 
forms and everything else off the marchers, and see how dig- 
nified they become. Perform the same operation in the august 
chamber of the Senate of the United States, or at the funeral 
of a major politician, or at a board meeting of a billion dollar 
corporation, or at the coronation of a king. 

The Hawaiian court was comical because it strove hard for 
dignity and solemnity. I enjoy the knowledge that some of the 
Hawaiian kings had fish-runners. In the days before planes 
and automobiles a king, if he wanted to amount to anything at 
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all, had to have some fish-runners even if he didn’t like fish, 
The people with the best legs in Europe and Asia and Africa 
were always running around with fish for their rulers. We are 
told that the Hawaiian fish-runners were famous for their 
speed and endurance. Strangely enough, all the fish-runners in 
all the other countries were famous for the same qualities. One 
of the runners employed by Kamehameha the Great could 
snatch a fish from the water on the eastern shore of the Big 
Island and carry it a hundred miles across the island and 
deposit it still living in the water of the Kona Coast without 
even so much as spitting on it en route. Here on the island of 
Oahu, surrounded by the mighty ocean and with more fish 
available than anything else, the kings still had to have their 
fish-runners, and the historians believe that the only paved 
road constructed under the monarchy was built for the sole 
convenience of those runners. Apparently the runners took 
their fish out of the sea on the windward side of the island and 
ran it all the way down to Waikiki, or on into Honolulu. I 
imagine that when one of these runners arrived with a fish 
(still flopping) the king was mightily pleased, and said thanks 
a lot, well done thou good and faithful servant, give it to the 
cat. I imagine, too, that there was rivalry among the runners, 
and that when one wanted to disparage the work of another, 
he might say, “His fish don’t flop.” Meaning his fish were as — 
good as dead by the time he got to the king. 


This afternoon we lolled around the Surf Room terrace, 
watching the athletes and the sun-worshipers, talking to Mrs. 
Maltby Smith and the David Wildes and E. D. Coblentz, the 
old-time Hearst editor, who asked us to come and visit him at 
his home in California (he died before we could make it). 
David Wilde is the brother-in-law of Frank Swadley, manager 
of the Royal. We met Mr. and Mrs. Wilde for the first time 
right on this same terrace, and discovered that they have been 
neighbors of ours for years. 

We were idling away the sweet tropic hours with David 
and his wife, Scottie, when suddenly a vision appeared in the 
east. I spotted her in all that motley crowd of trippers and 
beach bums before she got within a quarter of a mule of us, 
The Countess. She had apparently come out of the Moana, 
wearing her striped beach attire, and was headed eewojima 
toward the Halekalani or the Reef or Hawaiian Village. I see 
her quite frequently making this trip and someday I may fol- 
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low her, just to find out her destination. I’m sure she isn’t 
going down there to meet a man; maybe just taking a consti- 
tational, keeping that superb figure in trim, keeping that in- 
‘credible okole in shape. 

Against my will I began breathing somewhat heavily and in 
a low voice I said, ““God in heaven here she comes.” 

“Who?” asked David. 

“Who?” asked Nelle. 

“Who?” asked Scottie. 

“The one they call the Countess,” I said, throatily. “The 
one I’ve been talking about —the most beautiful woman on 

“This,” said Nelle, “I’ve got to see. Point her out.” 

She was coming along the water’s edge, walking briskly. 
They had all heard me talk about her and they had tried to 
lace her in the cast of characters passing across the sta 
toa day to day; now they wanted a good look at her. David 
Wilde insisted on seeing her close-up, so he and I left the 
terrace and strolled out toward the water in time to see her 
at a distance of perhaps ten feet. She turned and glanced at 
me. At me, not at David. It was a brief glance, but there was 

a deep and abiding warmth in it. 

“Good God!” said David. “Is that the one? Is that what 
you consider beautiful?” 

I heard him, but I didn’t answer for several moments, be- 
ing occupied with watching her progress up the beach, feast- 
ing my eyes on her, especially her hinder portions. I’m glad 
that I am able to control my emotions in public—another 
man in my frame of mind might have fallen screeching to 
the beach and started eating fistfuls of sand. 

Finally David got the point across that he did not share my 
enthusiasm for the Countess. He described her as an aging 
floozy. If I had known him better, I would have struck him. 
He glanced up and down the beach and then his attention 
settled on something, 

“If you want to see a woman that has class,” he said, “come 
with me.” 

Reluctantly I trudged through the sand and he told me the 
girl he had in mind was lying in front of the Outrigger Club, 
and that she was a singer in a local night club. He said it was 
a wonderful joint, frequented by many real Hawaiians. He 
said that real Hawaiians love to fight when they go to night 
clubs, They consider the evening a failure if they haven’t 
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broken several bottles and a few chairs over the heads of their 
friends and neighbors. He said that he had been in this partic- 
ular club a few nights ago when a fight broke out between 
several Hawaiians. Furniture was being shattered all over the 
establishment, David explained, and this girl kept right on 
singing “To You, Sweetheart, Aloha.” 

We came up to her, where she was lying with another girl, 
and we stood over them and looked at them as if they were 
turnips or logs of firewood. 

“Which one is the singer?” I asked. 

“This one,” said David, using his foot to indicate the one 
nearest to us. She pulled a hand away from her face and 
looked at us. A mud fence. 

“Hello,” said David, “You don’t know me, dear, but I just 
voted you the handsomest blonde on the beach,” 

“Get lost,” she said. 

David turned to me and grinned. 

“You see,” he said, “in addition to looks, she has spirit.” 

Personally, 1 didn’t care for her looks and I had no use 
whatever for her spirit. She had one eye closed and one open 
and she was looking at me with the open one, and I figured 
I could make some time there if 1 wanted, but she wasn’t 
within four thousand miles of the Countess for beauty, for 
class, for anything. Further than that I want it understood 
that, in some situations, I am a virtuous man with lofty 
moral principles. Occasionally. 

So David and I walked back to the terrace and Nelle, hav- 
ing had her first look at the Countess, went to work. 

“You're not serious, are your” she asked. 

I assured her that I was quite serious, that the Countess was 
by all odds the loveliest fleet of flesh anchored in this or any 
other ocean. 

“What,” she wanted to know, “do you consider her best 
points?” 

“Tf you could see her up close,” I said, “you’d find that she 
has skin that is like white velvet, only smoother.” 

“Tt came out of bottles marked Elizabeth Arden and out of 
jars marked Helena Rubinstein.” 

“And,” I said, ignoring her remark, “her hair is like the 
finest silken strands ever produced by .. .” 

“That fanny,” said Nelle, “is absurd. That dame ought to 
wear a girdle under her bathing suit. Steel-reinforced.” 

I hadn’t mentioned her chest and I decided not to, for wives 
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don’t understand about these things. When I’m right I know 
I'm right. I suspected that David was kidding me and that he 
really recognized her beauty. 

“If,” he said, “I thought she was beautiful, I would have no- 
ticed her before. This is the first time I can remember ever 
having seen her.” 

“That,” I said, “is like sitting on this terrace and not no- 
ticing Diamond Head.” 

“You've got a point there,” said Nelle. “Her rear end is cer- 
tainly as noticeable as Diamond Head.” 

Later she told me she was disappointed in me for casting 
sheep’s eyes at such a female, mooning over a gaudy creature 
whose every movement suggested cheapness and vulgarity. 

“Especially,” she said, “at your age. A grandfather.” 

“That,” I said, “happens to have been a freak of nature. 
And my age has nothing to do with it. I’m in the very prime 
of life.” 

“Just remember,” she said, “your own loud argument about 
middle age and the prime of life.” ; 

Yet I insisted that I was right about the Countess and that 
I still considered her to be the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen, and that regardless of my years I would go into the 

rize ring with three top-ranking welterweights and a Boliv- 
lan jaguar if the Countess would just... 

Just heard that Billy Graham is coming out to Hawaii and 
will be staying at the Royal. Maybe I'll go have a talk with 
him, and get his opinion about what I should do. I hear 
he knows all about life. 


January 8 


AUNTIE Jchanna, the feather lady, telephoned me today. 
She has the speaking voice of a knowing woman; there is al- 
ways final authority in her words and the listener knows that 
Auntie Johanna is quite aware of what she is talking about. 
She asked me if I was entirely satisfied with the things that 
have been written about me in the local newspapers. 

I said that I was not aware of any injustice done to me by 
the press. Unfortunately they have consistently printed ex- 
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actly what I have said. She mentioned a recent interview 
concerning aloha shirts. 

“Don’t let those newspapers bluff you one bit,” said Auntie 
Johanna, “If you don’t like what they are saying, do what I 
always do—you go down there and pound on the table. I 
always go down and believe me, I pound that table, and they 
know that Johanna means business.” 

I might be inclined to pound the table on the general sub- 
ject of men’s wear, but I am not going to mount a full scale 
attack on aloha shirts. There was a story in one of the papers 
that said I was violently opposed to these shirts. I was mis- 
quoted, it was taken out of context, my words were twisted, I 
never said any such thing at all. To say that I was against 
aloha shirts would be like walking into the town of Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, and announcing that I was against chocolate 
bars. 

What happened was that Miss Rebecca White of the Star- 
Bulletin came around and asked me about it and I said that I 
was in reality a staunch advocate of the aloha shirt. I pounded 
on the table and said that I was in the very front rank of 
those who are fighting for mankind’s liberation from the fell 
clutch of foolish clothing. I said mankind, not womankind. 
Womankind is beyond all earthly salvation in this depart- 
ment. I told Miss Rebecca White about an old ambition of 
mine. 

First, Pll hire a lawyer, someone of the caliber of Morris 
Ernst or Emile Zola Berman or Edward Bennett Williams, 
Then I'll be ready to proceed with the crusade to obliterate 
forever one of mankind’s most imbecilic superstitions — the 
belief that in order to eat a meal properly it is necessary for 
me to tie a strip of colored rag around my neck. 

The crusade will begin with my appearance at the entrance 
to one of Manhattan’s fanciest restaurants, maybe that obnox- 
ious snob-joint that uses its street number for a name. I'll have 
on slacks, a sports shirt buttoned neatly at the collar, and a 
sports jacket. That cold, imperious goon at the gate will take 
one look at me and say, “You can’t come in here withouten 
you got on no necktie.” I'll reply, “The hell 1 can’t,” and Pll 
start to shove past him. He’ll restrain me, of course, and 
there’ll be a scene. He may temporize and offer me the use of 
a gravy-stained old cravat which, in his view, will make me 
look respectable and worthy of eating in his joint. I’ll advise 
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him to take his necktie and shove it up the dumbwaiter. In 
the end, you may be sure, I won’t be admitted. 

Now my lawyer files suit for half a million dollars. I'd make 
it a cool million but I don’t want it to appear that I’m greedy 
for money; I’m interested in a principle. 

The filing of the suit, the preliminary legal maneuvering 
and the eventual trial will be sensational. Ed Murrow will 
probably do a documentary on the case. The question will be 
argued up and down the land: Does a rag around the neck 
constitute the difference between a gentleman and a bum? 

The restaurant owner will contend that he has a right to 
set the standards under which customers may enter his estab- 
lishment. My lawyer will argue that the defendant is operat- 
ing under a franchise granted to him by the people and that 
he has no right to turn a man away from his door unless that 
man is breaching the peace through some overt act of disor- 
derly conduct. 

I may undertake the summation myself and if I do I have a 
feeling Ill be so eloquent that the judge will suddenly rise 
from the bench, rip off his black robe, fling it to the floor and 
exclaim, “I never did understand why I have to wear this fool 
thing! Judgment for the plaintiff . . . with full damages 
... and you, you defendant son of a bitch, I'll never set foot 
in your restaurant again as long as I live.” 

At the moment I don’t know what I’d do with that half a 
million dollars, but I’d make out somehow. 

You already know Jim Michener’s mood on neckties and 
jackets. Now you know mine. It takes us writers to see things 
ae Lord Byron was the boy who started the trend away 

rom neckties. One day he grew uncomfortable in his stock 
and, being a man of action, he wrenched it off, opened his 
shirt and it all felt so pleasant and comfortable and cool that 
he started going around in public that way. 

It is frequently said, by men, that the women are responsi- 
ble for the styles of men’s clothing. It’s supposed to be the 
woman who insists that her husband wear a necktie even 
when he goes to a barbecue in a swamp. It’s the woman who 
demands that he wear a fresh white shirt to work and that he 
stifle himself with a coat on the warmest days. The men are 
themselves responsible. Among my commuting neighbors 
back home a man who doesn’t wear a hat is looked upon as 
somehow unreliable. If the same fellow should go to the office 
on a steaming day with his shirt collar open and not even one 
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be put down as a man who will eventually abscond with the 
funds after violating the boss’s teen-age daughter upside down 
and backwards. 

(The contention that men are fully as stupid as women 
when it comes to wearing apparel gained support weeks after 
the above was written. Fidel Castro, the Cuban revolutionary 
Jeader, traveled to the United States and visited some of our 
big cities. He went about in fatigues, his shirt open at the 
neck, wearing no jacket. All during his stay the television 
boys were taking their microphones into the streets and ask- 
ing people for their opinions of this Cuban leader. The 
women said they just loved him, and thought he was hand- 
some and dashing and one woman said he was “unques- 
chubbly a great statesman.” The men didn’t like him. I heard 
at least a dozen men denounce him, not for the fact that his 
myrmidons were slaughtering their former opponents in 
Cuba, not for his reputed Communist sympathies, but because 
of the way he dressed. The men faced the television cameras 
and said it was disgraceful the clothes he wore, especially the 
way he dint have no tie on.) 

(Soon thereafter another man traveled to New York, a 
man described as a prominent Texas psychologist. He was in 
Manhattan just long enough to affix fis name to a statement 
attacking the character oF all men who go around without 
hats on their heads. This psychologist said that male homosex- 
uals tend to go bareheaded and in so doing are flaunting their 
effeminacy. He implied quite clearly that any man who goes 
forth without a hat is headed in the direction of fairyland. He 
was brought to New York from Texas, quite obviously, by 
someone in the hat industry; he is sailing on one rhumb, with 
a split in his spinnaker.) 

So we come back to aloha shirts. I told Miss Rebecca White 
that I believe a visitor to Hawaii needs to approach the aloha 
shirt by gradual stages. I started out by acquiring a couple of 
simple white sports shirts, each with a small Hawaiian design 
on the pocket. Later I got shirts with pocket designs slightly 
larger, and with perhaps a touch of yellow and green, and 
buttons made of metal with Polynesian stampings. To arrive 
in Hawaii wearing clothes that are considered proper in San 
Francisco, and then to switch abruptly into one of those 
kaleidoscopic shirts in violent reds, and wild blues and in- 
sane yellows—that is no procedure for a sensitive man to 
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follow. He might suffer the equivalent of insulin shock, a 
scrambling of the brain cells, and then break out in a multi- 
colored rash. Going into the thing the way I planned it, in- 
creasing the violence of the colors week by week, the day will 
come when I can wear a shirt that can be seen a distance of 
three and a half miles and suffer no serious physical or mental 
hurt from it. I promised Miss White that by the time I am 
ready to leave I'll be wearing shirts that would unnerve a 
water buffalo. 

I have heard of a shirt called a thousand-miler, once fa- 
vored by baseball players. It was usually a shirt of a solid dark 
color and could be worn for the duration of a ball team’s road 
trip without showing the dirt. This, of course, was in the days 
before ballplayers learned about hygiene and daintiness and 
started squirting deodorants into their armpits. Now I’m told 
that the thousand-miler was a shirt worn by the men who 
rode the covered wagons across the plains and settled the 
Pacific Northwest. Webley Edwards, a native of Oregon, 
tells me that the thousand-miler of the Western plains was 
usually a dark blue shirt and was always worn outside the 
pants. This style became popular along the Pacific Coast and 
was carried over to the Sandwich Islands, Chinese tailors in 
Hawaii began manufacturing a shirt called the palaka which 
was designed to be worn outside the pants, and this was the 
forerunner of the aloha shirt. 

Web Edwards has a story he sometimes tells the tourists 
who gather each week for the Hawaii Calls broadcast. He de- 
scribes how there has always been a controversy over whether 
aloha shirts should be worn inside or outside the trousers. He 
says that the correct procedure has been established through 
historical research; that when Captain Cook landed on the 
island of Hawaii, the king of that island, Kalaniopuu, pre- 
sented the explorer with a number of gifts and in return 
Captain Cook gave the king a beautiful linen shirt. “This,” 
Web Edwards tells his audiences, “was the first shirt ever 
owned by a native Hawaiian. The king looked at it and then 
put it on, and set the precedent. He did not put it inside his 
pants. (Pause. Beginnings of laughter.) That’s right. No 

ants.” 
: That is almost all the fashion information I have for you 
at the moment, although I can tell you about a dachshund 
that has style. This afternoon I ran into Gardiner Jones of the 
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Visitors Bureau and he enlivened my entire day by telling me 
about his dachshund Louie. 

“Two years ago,” said Gardiner, “Louie was just emerging 
from puberty, and arriving at full-grown and vigorous man- 
hood. I mean doghood. At that same time the lioness at the 
Honolulu Zoo produced three cubs, two of which died. 
The zoo director, Paul Breese, a good friend of mine and a 
lover of animals, took the surviving cub home with him and 
nursed it along with a bottle. It was a female cub, and it grew 
strong and healthy under Paul’s care, and one Sunday after- 
noon he stopped by my house for a drink. He had the lion 
cub with him and turned it loose for a romp on the lawn. 

“That little girl lion was poking around, very mannerly, 
when out of the bushes came Louie, my dachshund. Louie’s 
blood was surging with male fervor, and he charged down 
upon that innocent little cub, and he possessed her, making 
both the lion and zoological history. 

“Naturally,” Gardiner continued, “I brag about it to this 
day. How many other people do you know who have a dog 
that ever did such a thing? I mean with a lion. There just 
aren't any others, My Louie is the only one. My great ee 
pointment is that there was no issue. I’d love to have seen the 
offspring of that mating. Our zoo would have had, without 
question, the longest lion on earth.” 


January 9 


THE MOST admirable of all the Hawaiian Islands is the 
one called Niihau. It is the westernmost of the inhabited is- 
lands, is seventy-two square miles in area, and has a popula- 
tion of less than three hundred. 

In 1863 a hardheaded Scottish lady named Elizabeth Sin- 
clair arrived in Honolulu aboard a schooner, bound for 
Canada with an accumulation of children, grandchildren, live- 
stock, and other goods and chattels. King Kamehameha IV 
met this lady and liked the cut of her jib, probably because 
her jib was cut religiouswise, and talked her into settling in 
Hawaii. A handsome bargain is said to be of interest to a Scot 
and when the king offered Mrs. Sinclair an entire island, plus 
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valuable property on Kauai, for ten thousand dollars, she . 
took it, Her descendants, grouped under the family name of } 
Robinson, still own it. | 

Those people who are forever saying that “the real Hawaii” 7 
is to be found only on the Big Island, or on Maui or Kauai, | 
never say anything about Nithau because strangers are not 
allowed to set foot on the Robinson island. Yet if there is a 
real Hawaii anywhere, it is on Niihau. The very fact that the | 
tourist and the reporter and the tree-describing travel writer 
have been forbidden entry to Niihau makes it a primitive 
sort of place, inhabited by purebred Hawaiians who have the 
golden bronze skin of their ancestors. They live under a form 
of feudalism and their liege lord, the current Robinson, lives 
on the island of Kauai eighteen miles away. I have heard that 
the Army recently set up a radio transmitter on the island, 
but it is supposed to be used only in military emergencies, 
The natives communicate with the Robinsons on Kauai by ‘ 
beacon fires or by carrier pigeon. It is my understanding that 
in case of invasion, even by one lonely tourist or one bold 
journalist, the pigeons are employed and the Robinsons come 
hurrying over in their sampan and kick the intruder out. 

The story told most often nowadays about Niihau is that of 
the crash-landing of a Jap pilot on the island after the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor. This Jap produced a reign of terror for 
a week but finally made an error which is celebrated in a 
modern Hawaiian proverb: “Never shoot a Hawaiian more 
than two times.” The Jap shot a big Hawaiian named Kana- 
heli three times and this somehow got under the skin of 
Kanaheli, who had remained quite calm when being shot 
twice; he just picked up a rock and hit the invader on the 
head with it. End of Jap. 

I opened this little dissertation on Niihau by describing the 
place as the most admirable of all the Hawaiian Islands. I use 
the superlative because Niihau represents, to me, a complete 
triumph over the habitual arrogance of writing people. 
Niihau tell all writers to go to hell, whether they work for | 
newspapers or television stations or magazines or book pub- Z 
lishers or tourist agencies. This makes all writers furious be- 
cause writers are supposed to have special privileges in this 
world, Even a writer who has a gentle demeanor in most 
circumstances will turn into a snorting, raging beast when 
he is told that he cannot do something that he wants to do. He 
does not consider that any rule or regulation on earth could 
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possibly apply to him. A steady procession of writers comes 
out to Hawaii and each of them juts his jaw and in the 
stentorian manner of Douglas MacArthur announces, “By 
god they can’t keep me out!” But they do. 

Now and then one or another of these writers hires him- 
self a small boat and mounts his own personal invasion. He 
cruises over to Niihau and effects a landing, and they are 
always waiting for him, and turn him back, and it’s a 
wonder to me that they don’t kick his prat till it bleeds. 

1 suppose I’m being a traitor to my class for holding such 
views, but I’ve been associating with writers since I was 
fifteen years old and I am now a middle-aged man, I mean an 
old man, and I have long been perplexed and irritated by the 
average writer's belief that he is one of God’s chosen, and 
that people had better be nice to him or they'll suffer for 
it. Not long ago I heard an intelligent actor talking to a 
newspaper writer on this very subject, and the actor wanted 
to know why newspaper people believe they have greater 
rights and privileges than all other people, why a newspaper 
writer believes that he has “a license to tyrannize”? The 
writer answered that newspaper people believe no such thing. 
Hah. 

Here in Hawaii J have made the acquaintance of two 
pleasant young men who are in the employ of Life magazine 
and who came out to gather material and pictures for a Life 
spread. Naturally they announced that they were going to 
Niihau. It was inconceivable to them that the owners of the 
island would say no. But they did, and the two boys were 
thoroughly shocked and astonished by it. Later on I read in 
one of the Honolulu papers an item which said: “Life mag- 
azine is real angry at the United States Navy.” It seems that 
Life told the United States Navy that it wanted certain battle- 
ships and carriers placed in certain positions for picture pur- 
poses, and the United States Navy said go peddle your papers. 
I'm really surprised that the United States Navy had the guts 
to do it. Y know that all over Pearl Harbor there must have 
been cries of anguish and remorse when the news arrived 
that Life was real angry. I imagine the big gray ships them- 
selves shuddered at their moorings. 

One of our most widely read travel writers for many years 
was a man named Harry Franck. In the 1930’s Mr. Franck 
went to Hawaii and wrote a book about the Islands, He 
wanted to visit Niihau and they tured him down. He was as 
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angry at Niihau as Life was angry at both Niihau and the 
United States Navy. He did what a good many other writers 
do under similar circumstances. He dug up all the gossip and 
hearsay evidence and slander he could find and wrote a nasty 
chapter about the forbidden isle, bursting with innuendo, 
He wrote of rumors and of whispered scandals and did his 
very best to make the Robinson family appear unattractive, 
Mr. Franck’s act was vindictive and is standard operating pro- 
cedure in the trade. 

The Robinsons own Niihau. The fact that it is an island 
has nothing to do with this matter. It is their farm, their 
ranch, and they own it the same way that I own four acres 
in Westchester County. I don’t know why it is that they 
refuse to permit visitors on their island. Some say they want 
to preserve the purity of the Hawaiian race and traditions in 
that one spot. It is known that the owners of the island have 
always been an intensely religious people, and that the 
simple inhabitants of their island have in turn become in- 
tensely religious, and docile. Maybe that’s what they don’t 
want changed —a steady flow of visitors would bring worldly 
things with it. 

I think it’s possible for people to develop a distaste for the 
presence of visiting strangers. I even think it’s possible for 
people to develop a distaste for writers. For a long time I have 
admired a sentence attributed to Margaret Case Harriman, 
who has had to associate with literary people all her life. She 
said: “I am getting tired of being nice to sons of bitches just 
because they happen to be good writers.” 

Being a writer myself, I handled the matter of Niihau in my 
own peculiar way. Knowing I would never be able to gain 
access to the island, I nevertheless went through the motions 
of asking. One day I went to Dick MacMillan and said, speak- 
ing fast, “What’s-the-chances-of-my-going-over-to-Niihau-all- 
right-don’t-get-excited-I-don’t-want-to-go-any way-let’s-go-next- 
door-and-have-a-couple.” That took care of it. 


Tonight Genie Pitchford had us over to her mountainside 
house for dinner. While we were cooking some chicken on 
the outdoor grill Judge William Heen arrived for a brief 
visit. He is one of the leading political figures of the Islands 
and served as President of the Senate for twenty-seven years. 
He said his ancestry is part Chinese and part Hawaiian and 
then added, “Many more Chinese involved than Hawaiians.” 
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He told several stories about local politics and one I remem- 
ber concerned a man who was elected to the Senate for so 
many terms that it became a habit with him. He was a resi- 
dent of Honolulu and he was famous for his ability to re- 
member the names of every person in his constituency. In this 
respect he was the Jim Farley of Oahu. Came the day when 
he was defeated for reelection. The shock was almost more 
than he could take and he was bitter toward the voters who 
had rejected him (and whose names he had memorized so 
carefully). He sold his house and moved out of Honolulu, 
retiring to the other side of the island. He sat in his rural 
hermitage and cursed the people of Honolulu, yet about once 
every three months he would drive in to the city and walk 
around the district he had represented for so many years. 
Naturally almost everyone came up to him and spoke to him, 
but to each of these he made the same response. “Who you?” 
he demanded. “What you name?” I don’ think I know you.” 

Later on another friend of Genie’s, Mrs. Marie K. Ross, 
stopped in with her daughter. Mrs. Ross is three-quarters 
Hawaiian and full of the history and lore of the Islands. One 
of the things she told us about was the attention given a _ 
girl baby’s hands and fingers, From birth on the girl baby’s 
fingers are massaged and exercised every day, because it 
is important that she grow up to have hands that are grace- 
ful, for the hula, and efficient, for woman’s work. It is 2 com- 
mon occurrence, Mrs. Ross said, at the funeral of a Hawaiian 
woman, for someone standing alongside the coffin to say, 
“Ah, how sad that those wonderful hands have been stilled 
forever!” 


January 12 


A LONG and luxurious afternoon on the porch at the 
Moana and among other things I found myself reflecting on 
an important flaw in my writing career. How did it ever hap- 
pen that I was so shortsighted that I never became a drug 
addict? If I had been smart I would have done so, and then 
cured myself, or had somebody else cure me, and then my 
books would stand high on the best-seller lists; more than 
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that, I would have become sort of a national hero. Well, I 
suspect that it’s too late now. Damn! Why am I always letting 
the big opportunities slip away? 

My balcony chair at the Moana is also a good place to 
think about snakes, to watch a surf-happy dog, to contem- 
plate the Stripper, and to keep an eye out for the Countess. 

There are visitors to these Islands who are adequately im- 
pressed by their tropical beauty but who get their greatest 
enjoyment from a statistical statement: there are no snakes 
in Hawaii. People who live here say it frequently, knowing 
that it is an important bit of information for those who are 
frightened of snakes. The statement appears, too, quite often 
in the literature of the Islands. But the more I encounter it in 
print, the more frequently I see it qualified. It becomes, in 
some places, “there are no poisonous snakes in Hawaii.” 
Then if you go to an even more carefully ambiguous source, 
still another qualifying word is added to the sentence, as fol- 
lows: “There are no poisonous land snakes in Hawaii.” I’m 
not sure what this means, unless the ponds and cricks are in- 
habited by water moccasins. But from reading these various 
statements I am slowly arriving at a suspicion that maybe 
there are some snakes in Hawaii. Not poisonous. Not land 
snakes. But the suggestion is present that there are some rep- 
tiles around somewhere with the aspect of serpents. 

Reflecting on these ambiguities, I interrupted my beach- 
combing and walked back to our room and did some check- 
ing in the book called Thrum’s All About Hawaii, and there I 
found a provocative bit of intelligence. Occasionally, says 
Thrum, there are newspaper stories about snakes being dis- 
covered in Hawaii, “but by and large the reptiles so described 
are considered snakes primarily from the scientific point of 
view.” 

Now, there is a piece of information worth having. I can 
spend hours sitting and wondering what it means. Apparently 
_ there are creatures in Hawaii that have the look of snakes, 
but they are not snakes. I don’t think anybody would go 
around mistaking crocodiles for snakes, or slim hogs, or hair- 
less squirrels. These snakes that are not snakes but only look 
like snakes must be closely related to snakes if it takes the 
scientific point of view to identify them. I don’t think this is a 
bit helpful to the man who is deathly afraid of snakes. He is 
not only afraid of snakes, he is afraid of anything that looks 
almost exactly like snakes, and he doesn’t give a damn 
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whether it’s poisonous or not. I imagine he would be horrified 
beyond words by a snake impersonator, and I imagine that if, 
in the presence of such a creature, people could seize hold of 
him and keep him from running away, and subdue his trem- 
bling, and get him to speak a few words, he’d say the hell 
with the scientific point of view, that’s a snake, and let me 
outa here. And so, if all this be true and there are snakes 
around that are not snakes, I would like to recommend that 
the Hawaii Visitors Bureau and all other informational agen- 
cies in the Islands cease giving the tourist what amounts to 
false information. Perhaps a simple way to handle the matter 
would be to state it this way: “If you see any snakes in the 
Hawaiian Islands, they are not real snakes.” That way it be- 
comes a sort of joke. 

The dog I mentioned is a brownish-black mongrel named 
Sandy, a fixture on the beach in front of the Moana and 
the Surf Rider. I saw him first before we ever left New York, 
in the Cinerama picture showing the surf-riders in action off 
Waikiki. That long scene was, for me, the best part of the 
picture and one of the things that made it stand out in mem- 
ory was the presence of the dog, riding a surfboard all the 
way in from the reef. At the time I thought that this might be 
a cruel thing to do to a dog, but now I know I was wrong. I 
have talked to various people along the beach and Nelle has 
done some research ‘ni from all we can find out Sandy has 
an almost passionate love for the sea and the surf. The beach 
boys say that if Sandy couldn’t be frolicking in the surf every 
day, he’d crawl off somewhere and die. 

A beach boy is, generally speaking, famous for his physi- 
cal attributes rather than his mentality. The ones I have 
talked to have been pleasant and friendly and handsome to 
look at, but I wouldn’t want them pleading my case before 
the Supreme Court. They hold many weird superstitious be- 
liefs (as do most of their customers) and they say that the 
dog Sandy knows almost as much about the art of surfing as 
the Duke himself. ‘ 

“He know good wafe,” one beach boy told me, “and he 
know bad wafe. You listen him bark, he bubu, he mad at no 
good wafes. You listen him bark more, he bubu, he mad at 
people no ride good.” 

Somewhere within the framework of that pidgin declara- 
tion is the information that Sandy knows when conditions are 
right for good surfing, and if the waves are not good, or if 
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one particular wave is not good, he will express his dis- 
approval by barking. And if he sees a tourist doing a clumsy 
job of riding a surfboard, he will get bubu, or angry, and say 
so by barking. Whenever the beach boys are loading an out- 
rigger canoe with tourists for a series of rides on the waves, 
Sandy is always right there, leaping around in the surf, some- 
times trying to climb into the canoe, always barking, demand- 
ing that he be taken along. Usually they ignore him because 
they don’t want him in the canoes. I don’t know why — he is 
better behaved than most tourists, on land or on sea. I have 
watched him come in on a surfboard. He’s usually on a board 
with one of the beach boys. The man stands toward the rear 
of the board while Sandy is poised up front, his four legs 
pa slightly for steadiness. As the board comes racing in 
rom the reef, high on the wave, Sandy appears to be strain- 
ing forward, thrusting his muzzle into the do I watched 
him once through the big glasses carried by the lifeguard and - 
while it may be foolish to say so, I felt that Sandy’s expression 
was one of almost ecstatic joy during those moments of the 
swift ride in to the beach. I didn’t see him do it but I was told 
that if they hit rough going, Sandy drops into a crouch and 
hooks his paws seni the edge of the board. And it takes 
only patient observation to learn that he actually loves the 
surf. I have watched him closely. He is always busy at some- 
thing, always running or moving at a businesslike trot. He 
comes along the promenade in front of the two hotels and he 
always turns his head in the same direction, looking out to 
sea. He almost never looks at the tourists cluttering the land- 
scape in the other direction, in the Banyan Court or on the 
Surf Rider lawn. His interest is solely in the sea and the 
people involved with the sea. I have seen him enter the Ban- 
yan Court but once. Apparently the odor of broiling meat 


had attracted his attention. He came trotting into the Court, 

‘slowed to a walk, and made his way to the edge of the area 
where meals are served. A fat man was working on a fat steak. 
Sandy stopped at the gateway to the eating area and stood 
there, looking at the fat man. He was close enough so that if 
a piece of meat were tossed, he could get it. But he didn’t set 
one paw across the line. And he didn’t get the piece of meat. 
He waited two or three minutes, staring at the fat man, and 
then he turned around and walked back to the beach, and in 
another minute was splashing and barking alongside an out- 
rigger. One of the beach boys said that the dog is fed all day 
long, up and down the beach, and gets not only bits of steak 
and hot dogs and hamburgers, but gobs of ice cream. He likes 
ice cream almost as much as he likes the surf. 

So much for Sandy. He is only one of a large and impres- 
sive cast of characters. I am getting so I know them all as they 
move back and forth across the sandy stage. There is a girl 
called the Stripper who has never missed a day on the beach 
as long as I’ve been here. Others tell me she hasn’t missed a 
day in several years, She is not a burlesque queen. She is 
tall and handsome and voluptuous and she lives somewhere 
back of the Princess Kaiulani. On the beach she is always 
alone, except when one or another of the male characters is 
on the make for her. One after another all the predatory 
lads of Waikiki have taken their turn and the story goes that 
she has repulsed every one of them; quite a few, to be sure, 
have claimed success, but the general feeling is that they are 
merely trying to protect their good names. 

This girl is called the Stripper because she wears various 
jackets and scarves and robes as she walks along the beach, 
but when she settles on a spot for a swim or a sun bath, she 
removes all these veils in a slow and tantalizing manner until 
she is down to a bikini type of swimming gear. At this point 
it has been estimated that 96.8 per cent of her rind is exposed, 
and it is this glorious expanse of integument that sets the 
men on edge. All along the beach they look at her and drum 
hard with their fingers on the table and order something to 
relieve the dryness in their throats. 

I have had conversations now and then with the Stripper. 
Pure research. She interests me only from a scientific point 
of view. The story goes that she is a woman who hates. She 
hates three things. She hates seagoing craft of every descri 
tion, she hates restaurants, and she hates ladies’ rooms in 
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hotels. According to the coconut telegraph, she has been 
married three times. Her first husband was a yachtsman and 
performed some revolting rites on board his boat and these 
rites involved her, and led to their divorce and to her hatred 
for boats and ships. She bludgeoned him out of a big finan- 
cial settlement by threatening to tell the world about the 
things he did on that boat. Then along came her second 
husband and he talked her into buying him a restaurant, 
and promptly went bankrupt and almost wiped her out finan- 
cially. So she hates restaurants. Her third husband took to 
playing around with the Stripper’s best girl friend, and one 
night was caught flagrante delicto with this girl friend in the 
ladies’ room at a hotel in San Francisco. Really, The Stripper 
and another girl friend just happened to walk into this pow- 
der room and there they were, violating ethics. They were 
violating ethics in the matter of his aa in there, but bigger 
ethics than that were also being violated. 

The inconsiderate behavior of her three husbands set up a 
traumatism in the soul of this handsome girl and now she car- 
ries this burden of hate, some of which would appear to be 
quite unreasonable. I cannot, for the life of me, see why a 
woman should take it out on all ladies’ rooms just because 
one specific ladies’ room happened to be the scene of the 
crime. I could understand it if she developed a distaste for 
the ladies’ room where the sin was actually committed, the 
one in San Francisco. 

That’s the way the story of the Stripper goes. I still can’t 
vouch for it in all its details. She and 1 are on speaking terms 
and sometimes she waves to me as she passes along the beach 
and this causes the waiters and waitresses to look at me curi- 
ously and speculatively, wondering what goes on between us, 
Nothing goes on between us. Now and then I buy her a drink 
and ask subtle questions calculated to fetch her story from 
her own lips. It has been my hope to get well enough ac- 
quainted with her that she will confide in me, and tell me 
about the troubled life she has led. Then I could console her 
by patting her a little bit and who knows where we might go 
from there? I have a great curiosity about certain phases of 
her life. That husband who pursued her girl friend into 
the ladies’ room, for example. There was a man who would 
go to great lengths to get something he was after. The stuff 
of which heroes are made. I’d like to know more about him. 
He sounds to me like cabinet material. 
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My philosophical speculations about Sandy the Dog and 
poisonous land snakes and the Stripper kept me busy all 
afternoon. Nevertheless, I kept a nervous eye out for the 
Countess. If she passed my way, I missed her and I was un- 
happy that I had not caught even a distant glimpse of her. 
Where could she be? What could she be doing? I paid my 
check and while I was waiting for the change I heard a lady 
in a red muumuu say to her companion, “The thing I don’t 
understand is, what ever happened to Chanel Number One, 
Two, Three and Four?” 

Early this evening, with Bernie Gibson, we got into one 
of the big taxis and I told the driver to take us to the yacht 
basin. He didn’t hear, or didn’t understand, and I repeated 
it. “Oh,” he said, “yock basin.” And Bernie said, “That’s 
right. We’re going over to the yock basin for a few yocks.” 

We had them, too. Captain Rusden was waiting for us 
aboard his unpronounceable vessel, the Manawanui. It is a 
fifty-five-foot auxiliary ketch and it is a great surprise to me, 
for I had a vagrant notion that a ketch was a small boat the 
size of a bathtub, holding maybe two people. My notes, 
written on the back of an envelope, say that the name 
Manawanui means “fish poisoning.” 

Jim and Nita arrived and we all had highballs in the 
living room, or I suppose it’s called the main cabin. The 
Captain’s full name is Athol Richard Rusden and he lives in 
Auckland, New Zealand. He is British in both his speech and 
his manner. He spends a good part of his life cruising around 
the South Pacific and the only regular member of his crew is 
a young man named Unga Koloamatangi, who comes from 
the Polynesian island of ‘Tonga. The Captain finds plenty of 
people with an urge to adventure around the Pacific with 
him and I suppose they pay him something and he said they 
are all required to help with the work. He intends to sail 
sometime next month for Tahiti. 

We had a chance to inspect another vessel at close range, 
the Araner, which belongs to John Ford, the movie man. 
It is tied up at an adjoining dock and I understand Ford lives 
on it whenever he is in Hawaii, which is often. The Araner 
is twice as long as the Fish Poisoning —a real splendid yock. 

We all went to dinner at the Tropics and had a hilarious 
evening, as usual, and I finally got around to asking the Cap- 
tain why he would ever name a boat the Fish Poisoning. 
He was bewildered by my question, and I showed him my 
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envelope with the notes on the back, and then he started 
chuckling. He pointed out to me that I had confused my 
bloody facts. What he had told me earlier was that every- 
body on board the ketch, when it was at Fanning Island a few 
months back, had taken down with fish poisoning. The 
meaning of the name Manawanui, he said, is Stout-Hearted 
and it is a Maori word. Having explained all-this Captain 
Rusden went into another fit of chuckling over my mistake, 
saying, “fish poisoning . . . fish poisoning” and then whack- 
ing his thigh and Jim Maffia observed, “We don’t have to go 
to the yock basin to get yocks.” 


January 13 


SOMEWHERE last evening I drank some menehunes. This 
is a concoction served in a special vessel, black as sin, of a 
squarish design, and if I remember correctly, there are-little 
figures of menehunes on it or in it. The menebunes are the 
gremlins, or leprechauns, of the Hawaiian Islands. You 
say it menny-hoony. It is a common word in Waikiki and 
elsewhere in the Islands, There is a Menehune Room at one 
of the big hotels, and a Menehune Bar somewhere else, and 
a variety of menehune souvenirs for the tourists to take home 
with them. Also that drink. The law ought to restrict it, 
none to a customer. 

For those who don’t know about them I'll drop in a note 
about the mzenehunes. The ancient Hawaiians always said that 
when they first arrived here from Tahiti (or Palmyra) the 
Islands were inhabited by the menebunes. According to 
some books, they were about one foot tall; other books say 
they were about three feet tall. All agree that they were 
extremely industrious and quite clever in the building trades, 
They seem to have been concentrated on the island of Kauai, 
Their chief interest in life was hard work— building tem- 
ples and digging canals and damming streams and putting up 
stone walls and constructing breakwaters. Their one great 
peculiarity, outside of their small stature, was their habit of 
working only at night. They never did a lick of work in day- 
light. But when it got dark they’d appear in enormous num- 
bers and work furiously till sunup. It was their custom always 
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to finish a specific construction job in a single night. If they 
decided to build a wall they built it and finished it in one 
night. If they had decided to put up a Pentagon building or a 
Merchandise Mart, they’d have had the job done before 
breakfast. 

The menehunes are widely admired to this day for their 
industry and for the fact that they never gave anybody 
any trouble. It is my guess that they never gave anybody any 
trouble because there wasn’t anybody around to give it to. As 
soon as the Polynesians arrived the menebunes disappeared. I 
have a theory. It appears to be a fact that the Polynesians 
brought various plants and seeds with them, plus some do- 
mesticated animals, including a flock of chickens. I like to 
think that the chickens, on being turned loose, took out 
after the menehunes and ran them into the hills, If 1 were 
just one foot high and came face to face with a chicken for 
the first time, you would see some running. The idea of the 
chickens chasing the menehunes and trying to peck them is 
as good as any other Hawaiian legend. And since legends are 
made-up stories, I hope that mine will be accepted and em- 
balmed in the state archives and that someday, in a romantic 
motion picture about old Hawaii, we shall all have the thrill 
of seeing the hordes of menehunes being shagged into the 
woods by the chickens. Directed by John Ford. 

I have one more theory about ee little people. There is 
a pleasant superstition in this romantic land which says that if 
two people make love in the daytime they will both be as- 
sured of good luck. It is my notion that this legend had its 
origin among the menebunes. After all, they worked through 
the night so they had to do their love-making in the day- 
time. No, it doesn’t quite square. The menehunes didn’t have 
good luck, being chased out of the pages of history by a 
bunch of crazy chickens. Or did I make that up? 


January 14 


OWING to the dissolute nature of my present existence we 
are becoming Jate sleepers, sometimes staying in bed till noon. 
The only thing that disturbs us is the commotion that comes 
on Boat Day. When the Lurline or the Matsonia dock, the 
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Royal Hawaiian’s contingent of guests begins arriving around 9 
ten-thirty in the morning. Frank Swadley and his staff 
are down below our window, ready to greet the newcomers 
just as they did the day we arrived. The singing Hawaiian 
women with their guitars also are there. When the first 
carload of travelers pulls up at the entrance those four women 
start twanging and singing. I don’t know what the song is, 
but they sing it over and over and over, maybe thirty times. It 
might be the acoustical situation, but those voices are shrill 
and tinny and whiney when they arrive in our room and 
they cause me to renounce my love for Hawaiian music and, 
like Robert Benchley, to bury my face in my pillow and sob, 

The mynah birds in the banyan tree, on the other hand, 
bother us not at all. It is time that we considered these 
creatures at further length. I want them to know that I am 
their friend, for two reasons. First, they agree with me that 
of all the lovely places in the Hawaiian Islands, Waikiki is 
the best. And second, I’m afraid of them. 


When we first arrived in Honolulu I found a letter await- 
ing me from Charlie Bowers, manager of the Reforma Hotel 
in Mexico City. In another book I wrote at considerable 
length about Mr. Bowers and his troubles with a white duck 
which spent its days waddling around near the entrance to 
the Reforma. The presence of the duck enraged Mr. Bowers, 
who is otherwise a man of level temper, and he campaigned 
loudly against it and connived in an effort to have it done 
away with, and so what happened? He wound up with two 
white ducks in front of his hotel. In his letter Mr. Bowers 
spoke of Ed Hastings and Frank Swadley as being two 
of his best friends and said he was sure 1 would enjoy their 
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company. “I do not think,” he added, “that either of the two 
gentlemen will have anything to offer you as interesting as a 
brace of ducks messing about in front of their hotels, but per- 
haps they will be able to substitute a more interesting zoo- 
logical character of local fame.” 

I showed this passage to both Mr. Hastings and Mr. Swad- 
ley and from their throats came wildly sardonic laughter. 
Mr. Bowers is troubled by two ducks? Does Charlie Bowers 
think he has problems? Great God! The Royal is beset b 
a hundred thousand insolent, insane and misanthropic aes 
birds! 

These mynahs are related to the starling family and are 
frigivorous. No, pardon me, that should be frugivorous. They 
were introduced into the Islands in 1865. As Frank Swadley 
says, something had to take the place of the Civil War. The 
birds were imported by a Dr. William Hillebrand, founder 
of the Foster Botanical Garden in Honolulu. There were 
certain bugs and certain worms giving some trouble in the 
Islands and the mynahs were just as bugivorous as they were 
frugivorous. It is said that they did a good job of cleaning out 
bugs and worms and this made them horribly healthy and 
they began working off their excess energy by breeding 
back and forth, so that today they have grown so numerous 
that they believe they are in charge of the Hawaiian Islands. 
They think they are the government. 

Most people believe that the mynahs have a high intelli- 
gence quotient; some are convinced that a mynah bird is 
smarter than a human being, on the average. There are, 
however, a few skeptics and among them is the towering 
figure of Bob Krauss, who has written: 

“As far as I’m concerned, all this conjecture about how they 
hold court and play games with each other is wishful non- 
sense by overgrown children. Mynah birds are stupid and 
they don’t even have good manners. The truth of the matter is 
they sede birds and not the best example of that, even.” 

Scientific opinion says that mynah birds enjoy congregating 
in vast numbers, therefore they always seek out the biggest 
tree they can find. They have very little pioneering blood in 
them. They don’t care to go out and find paths and break 
trails. They like to move in and settle in a neighborhood al- 
ready made fructiferous for the frugivorous. The Royal 
Hawaiian has two of the biggest banyan trees in Waikiki, and 
these banyans are surrounded by towering monkeypods. It is 
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my guess that the banyan tree at the Moana is bigger than — 
either of the Royal banyans, but I have not seen many 
mynah birds around the Moana. This makes me believe that 
the mynahs don’t like Hawaiian music because such music is 
on tap all day long at the Moana, while it is seldom heard 
around the Royal except late at night and on Boat Day. The 
fact is clear, however, that the mynahs favor the banyan 
trees at the Royal and especially the one in the entrance 
court. It may be true that they hold committee meetings 
and criminal trials but I am quite sure that our tree is their 
capitol building, the meeting place of their legislature. 

They awakened me as usual on a recent morning around 
five o’clock and this time I couldn’t go back to sleep, so I 
got up and slipped on some clothes and went down to 
observe them at close quarters. It is a difficult thing to do. 
They have dark metallic bodies and their beaks and legs are 
yellow. Because of their coloring and the thick foliage of the 
banyan, it is almost impossible to see them even when you're 
standing directly beneath the limbs and their noise is deafen- 
ing. All I could do, really, was move off some distance and 
listen to them. They operate under their own rules of pro- 
cedure. It is not the custom to have a single speaker take the 
floor (or assume the limb). They have it arranged so that 
everybody talks at once. They pair off in twos and each pair 
engages in argument and this adds up to forty thousand 
arguments going at the same time. Loud. I couldn’t make 
much sense out of it, though it was apparent at one time that 
they were talking about Hawaii’s future under statehood. The 
gist of their discussion seemed to be that they are not in favor 
of statehood, or territoryhood, or Big Fivehood, or monarchy- 
hood, or any hood at all except mynahbirdhood. I also heard 
them contending that the banyan tree is theirs by divine 
right, and the rest of us can all go soak our heads. 

Everyone talks about the court trials held by the mynahs, 
but I have not met anyone who has witnessed such a proceed- 
ing. Genie Pitchford says she knows a woman who claims 
her cousin saw an actual mynah execution. This cousin of the 
woman who is known to Genie said that the trial had been 
held somewhere, the defendant had been found guilty, and 
now a group came out of the trees, into Genie’s friend’s 
cousin’s back yard, and there the supreme penalty was ex- 
acted. Two mynahs held the prisoner against the ground 
while a third pecked him to death, and he wasn’t even given 
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religious consolation at the end. Other people have friends 
who have cousins, or uncles, who have seen this same tragic 
tableau. 

Harry Franck has written that the mynahs have prize- 
fights, with the two contestants pecking away at each other 
under the supervision of two referees, who circle around the 
fighters and watch for any infractions of the rules. These 

rizefighters differ from the human variety in that the 
loses is always killed by the spectators. 

Someone asked me recently if I had noticed that there are 
very few dogs and cats around Waikiki. When I thought 
about it I could remember having seen only two or three 
dogs, including Sandy the surf-rider, and only one cat. There 
is a cat around the Royal Hawaiian grounds, but she stays in 
hiding during the daylight hours, coming out only at night. 
There is a reason for this. The mynah birds dislike dogs and 
cats just as much as they dislike people and they have a cus- 
tom of unnerving dogs and cats by dive-bombing them. If 
a stray dog or cat should wander onto the grounds of the 
Royal during the day time, he might find himself strolling 
alone through the lush tropical loveliness one moment, and 
suffering the torments of hell in the next. When the mynahs 
decide to go after a dog or a cat, they go in numbers and it is 
said that they are capable of turning a healthy, well-adjusted 
animal into a gibbering idiot in less than three minutes. 

Inasmuch as the mynahs have often demonstrated that 
they have no liking for people, it is conceivable that birds of 
such high intelligence have constructed legends to account 
for the existence of tourists. It seems probable that they look 
upon a tourist as a parasite. I can imagine how their scholars 
may have constructed the story. First there were other para- 
sites, raiding the land and stealing the sugar from the natives. 
A new type of parasite was needed, one that would feed on 
and destroy the old parasites, so the tourist—a big noisy 
bug characterized by thick bands of red and pink and purple 
around its neck—was imported from the mainland. And 
now, as always happens, he in turn has become a pestilence 
on the land. It is my understanding that the parliament of 
the mynahs has adopted a resolution providing that shiploads 
of tigers be brought in to wipe out this new breed of 
varmints, especially in Waikiki. 

On the other hand, there is some evidence to indicate that 
the mynahs secretly admire human beings, and even envy 
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them. Genie Pitchford thinks that the overweening in- 
solence of the mynahs may be traced back to their dis- 
covery that they could walk like people. They didn’t hop 
around like other birds, but walked, in a swaggering sort 
of way, and this led them to think that they were people and 
so they began acting like people. The most common story 
local residents tell about mynahs is their arrogant behavior in 
the streets and highways. A mynah bird, walking in the mid- 
dle of the pavement, behaves exactly like a human pedestrian 
negotiating the Kalakaua crosswalks. In the first place he 
pretends that he is not looking in the direction of the ap- 
proaching car, that he does not know it is coming, and this is 
enough to arouse sympathy for him in the mind of the driver. 
The mynah does not make his move until the last split- 
second, at which point the driver of the car can no longer 
see him, and figures he has crushed the poor bird to death. 
That is, drivers who are new to Hawaii, think that. People 
who know about mynahs ignore them, try not to even think 
about them, knowing that they are out to plague mankind and 
drive it nuts. They never get killed beneath the wheels of 
automobiles. 

Early in this discussion of mynahs I mentioned the name of 
Dr. Hillebrand as being closely associated with the history of 
the birds in Hawaii. A much greater name in the story of the 
mynahs is that of John C. Fischbeck, former manager of the 
Royal Hawaiian. Mr. Fischbeck fought the good fight against 
the mynahs of Waikiki for several years and then surren- 
dered, During the crucial year of 1955 Mr. Fischbeck put all 
his own resources and all the power of the great Matson 
organization into the battle. He said that there was no prob- 
lem on earth that man could not solve if he put his mind and 
his energy to it. He said that he, Jack Fischbeck, was going 
to get rid of those god damned mynahs. 

The story of that campaign is full of heartbreak and sorrow 
and black despondency, but it has its highlights as well as its 
shadows, its peaks as well as its valleys. From newspaper files 
and from hotel employees I have assembled the facts concern- 
ing the campaign which ended in the defeat of Jack Fisch- 
beck. 

The main battleground was the big banyan in the entrance 
court. Mr. Fischbeck began by apg a dozen hoses strung 
into the court and a dozen streams of water turned into the 
trees. The mynahs loved it, frolicking in the water and 
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' screaming their delight. Mr. Fischbeck then tried firecrackers, 
tying them to the lower limbs of the banyan and touching 
them off all at once; the *mynahs behaved like children on 
the Fourth of July, and some witnesses said they jumped up 
and down to show their pleasure. So Mr. Fischbeck had his 
warriors turn Roman candles into the tree, and watched with 
satisfaction as the birds swarmed out of the foliage and flew 
across Kalakaua Avenue like a great black cloud. “Head for 
the hills, you dirty dogs!” cried Mr. Fischbeck, jubilant and 
triumphant on the entrance steps to the hotel. Within an 
hour every mynah was back in the tree, and Mr. Fischbeck 
was assembling more Roman candles when someone told him 
he might burn down both the tree and the hotel, so he 
decided to try other weapons. 

Maintenance men spent half a day tying dozens of strong 
ropes to the limbs of the banyan, each rope extending down 
to the ground. At periodic intervals, for several days, bell- 
boys and other employees would troop into the court, Each 
man would take hold of a rope and pull down on it, putting 
his whole weight on it, bending the limbs toward the ground, 
Then Mr. Fischbeck, again standing on the steps, would cry, 
“Fire!” Each man would let go of his rope, all the limbs 
would spring upward, and mynah birds would be thrown all 
over the landscape. They simply loved it—they were like 
kids enjoying the rides at Coney Island. The limbs would 
apting upward, hurling them into the cerulean sky, and 

ey’d all come back, chattering and giggling, and take their 
places for the next cry of “Fire!” This was kept up for 
several days and then the hotel engineer told Mr. Fischbeck 
that in his opinion the Royal Hawaiian mynahs were sending 
out scouts carrying messages to mynahs all over the island 
of Oahu, telling them to hurry over to Waikiki and get in on 
the fun. The engineer said that it looked to him as if the 
mynah population of the big tree had doubled since the 
rope trick was introduced. So the ropes were taken down. 

By this time Mr. Fischbeck was getting advice from hun- 
dreds of well-meaning people who wanted to help. One man 
said that mynahs were afraid of owls, especially white owls, 
and so a stuffed white owl was mounted in the tree. Nothing. 
Oriental snakes made of colored paper, which wriggled in 
the breeze, were hung in the tree. ‘The mynahs adopted them 
into their nation — made them honorary mynah birds, Then 
a kind of metallic spinner was used, but the birds paid no 
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heed to it. Sheets of glittering tinfoil were suspended from 
the limbs, and the mynahs used them for swings. 

Mr. Fischbeck had to conduct his war with caution and 
tact, in such a manner that humane groups and individual 
bird lovers would not be aroused. One aroused bird lover 
can be more dangerous than a pride of lions. Some of them 
already were writing to the newspapers, demanding that 
these outrages be stopped. So Mr. Fischbeck had to turn his 
back on all suggestions involving shotguns and flame- 
throwers and poisoned seed. 

Bob Krauss, who had already put himself on record as 
being unfriendly toward the mynahs, found himself sympa- 
thizing with the plight of Mr. Fischbeck and wrote a column 
in which he tried tobe helpful. He said that he did not be- 
lieve the birds were ever going to leave. He said that their 
presence was naturally annoying to guests in the hotel and 
that the trouble lay in the shrillness of their voices, Mr. 
Krauss sngecea that Mr. Fischbeck should work out some 
method of teaching the mynahs to sing “Aloha Oe,” and this 
would be pleasing to the ears of the tourists, and wonderful 
publicity for the hotel. People would talk about it all over 
the world, the way they talk about “that place in Mexico 
where they got the swimming pool full of gardenias.” They 
would speak in Zanzibar and Quito and Katonah of “that 
hotel in Hawaii with a million birds that wake you u 
every morning singing ‘Aloha Oe.’” I am told that there is 
no paper tough enough anywhere in the world to contain 
the words uttered by Mr. Fischbeck in regard to this Krauss 

roposal, 
: ABGae this time a sound engineer came to the oo 
manager and said he was certain he could rid the place of the 
mynahs. He said that he would set up electronic eee 
which would produce high frequency sound waves, and these 
sound waves would give every bird in the tree a raging 
headache, and they would all take the hint and leave. Mr. 
Fischbeck thought that at last he was getting somewhere, 
that finally he had come upon an intelligent, scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. So the man set up his equipment and 
turned it on. I know next to nothing about electronics but 
Ym told that high frequency sound waves can be very 
eccentric, and produce strange and eerie effects. In this case 
they did. Guests as well as hotel employees reported that 
weird and ghostly sounds were zipping around corners in the 
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hotel, racing up and down the corridors, going wheeeece 
and whoooooo. There was, at the same time, an epidemic 
of toothache among the guests and some of them reported 
that the fillings in their teeth had taken to vibrating. The 
sound engineer packed up his equipment and departed. 

Mr. Fischbeck was now beginning to take on the aspect of 
a beaten man. Newspaper reporters trailed him around — 
the war against the mynahs had become big news. To one 
reporter the hotel manager said, “The only answer I can see 
is to cut down the banyan trees and the monkeypods and re- 
place them with coconut palms.” This statement was printed 
and immediately Mr. Fischbeck found that the Hawaiian 
Islands are teeming with lovers of banyan trees and lovers 
of monkeypods. “People quit speaking to me,” he reported. 

Some say that Mr. Fischbeck was beginning to suffer from 
delusions of persecution. He said that when he went home 
in the evening, the mynahs sent a hand-picked committee of 
ten thousand out to the trees surrounding his house, and that 
they stayed there all night to harass him, and go yah-yah at 
him. He quit going to the Waialae Golf Course because he 
said other committees of mynahs were sent ‘out there, to 
roost in the trees and holler at him when he was trying to 
putt. 

About this time a Honolulu television station imported a 
talking mynah bird from the mainland for use in a series of 
commercials. This bird, named Harry, had been taught to say 
on cue, “Tums for the tummy!” One day Harry escaped 
from the TV studio and there was a big to-do all over town 
and rewards were offered for his recapture. The TV people 
finally located their bird on the grounds of the Royal Hawai- 
ian. “Get him out of here!” Mr. Fischbeck cried. “Get him 
out of here and don’t let him come back!” Into Mr. Fisch- 
beck’s mind had flashed a horrifying thought — the possibility 
of that commercial bird joining the mynahs in the banyan 
tree and teaching them all to holler, “Tums for the tummy!” 
in chorus from morning to night. Mr. Fischbeck knew that if 
such a thing ever happened both he and the hotel would be 
out of business. I think he was right. 

About this time, too, the hotel engineer came up with a 
great idea. He caught several of the mynahs. He got himself 
a tape recorder. He would start the recorder and then hold 
one of the birds in front of the microphone and begin 
Squeezing it until it would screech in anguish. He recorded 
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these cries of pain and suffering and fright and then set up 
a speaker in the banyan and began playing the tapes. They 
had no effect on the birds. If they thought anything at all, 
the mynahs simply concluded that Arthur Lyman’s group 
was playing a special concert in their tree. 

In the end Mr. Fischbeck gave up. The management 
of the Matson hotels agreed that the only solution was co- 
existence. The tourists would have to put up with the mynahs, 
the mynahs with the tourists. I imagine that the Sheraton 
people have accepted the status quo. Meanwhile Mr. Fisch- 
beck departed the scene and I understand he is now mana- 
ger of a large hotel in Bermuda, an island where there are 
no mynah birds. And I must make mention of Ed Hastings 
and his first brush ‘with the mynah problem. Mr. Hastings 
arrived in Waikiki to take over direction of all four Matson 
hotels. He has long been one of the most famous hotel men in 
the business, a man of friendliness as well as a man of firm- 
ness, and he believes in action. A few days after his arrival 
he walked into a meeting of executive personnel at the Royal. 
Someone said that there were more than the usual number of 
guest complaints against the mynah birds. 

“What mynah birds?” demanded Mr. Hastings. 

They told him. 

“You say they disturb our guests?” asked Mr. Hastings. 

“Ves,” 


“Well, let’s get rid of ’em!” 

Just like that. And so they had the new boss sit down and 
they told him the sad and harrowing story of Jack Fischbeck 
versus the mynah birds. 

Recently I was reading a book about Tahiti and there was 
some mention of the mynah birds in it. The writer said that 
when a Tahitian householder went out to feed his poultry, 
the mynahs often came swooping in and made off with the 
grain. Except in the case of ducks. This book said that the 
duck is the natural enemy of the mynah, that a duck will go 
into a fearful rage at the mere sight of a mynah, setting up 
an angry quacking and chasing the birds. And the mynahs, 
according to this author, are genuinely afraid of ducks. 

Shortly after reading this passage 1 saw Mr. Hastings enter- 
ing the office of Frank Swadley. I followed him in and 
then told the two men that I thought I had discovered a 
way of getting rid of the mynahs. Hope springs eternal, 
and so they were quickly interested. I reminded them of the 
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letter from Charlie Bowers, and what a strange coincidence 
we chad here —Charlie’s problem being ducks, and ducks 
being the solution to the Royal’s problems. The two hotel 
men heard me out and then Mr. re eathe spoke: 

“No. I won’t go for that kind of a deal. I know why those 
mynahs are here. They are here because somebody brought 
just a few of them over to get rid of cutworms and other 
pests. Now you propose that we bring in a few ducks, to 
scare off the mynahs. So we wind up with eighty thousand 
ducks, all quacking like mad, and Frank and I will go up 
and jump off the Pali with anvils in our arms.” 

And so in conclusion I say to you, if you ever go to the 
Royal Hawaiian and find yourself distraught by the noise of 
the mynah birds, try to be tolerant of them. They have a long 
and sentimental history back of them, the same as you. They 
have fought the good fight, holding firm in the face of 
pitiless opposition. Valiant is the word for mynahs. 


January 15 


NELLE and I were loafing beside the sea wall today and got 
into conversation with another couple and I am going to set 
down the exact words of that conversation even though 
some people will charge me with making it all up just to be 
nasty. 

We heard the woman say to her husband: “A man over 
yonder said this is not Huh-wye-yuh. It’s some other island.” 

“So what we in?” asked her husband. . 

“Oh-hoo,” she said. “Something like that.” 

Nelle now started talking to them, explaining about the 
Big Island, and they listened politely although it was apparent 
that they didn’t care, one way or another. 

“I wish I was in Cleveland, that’s what I wish,” the 
woman said, speaking like a petulant child. i 

It was apparent to us that these were rich people, and 
we soon learned that their son, a prominent lawyer, had 
“tricked” them into a winter vacation in Hawaii. Without 
consulting them, he had made reservations for them on one 
of the Matson ships and here at the Royal, the finest hotel in 
the world in my own opinion. 
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“I told my son,” said the lady, a whine in her voice, “that 
it was all very nice and thoughtful, but I didn’t want to go, I 
didn’t care anything about it.” 

“Me neither,” said her husband. “Cleveland’s my town. 
I've been livin’ in Cleveland all my life, and it’s still good 
enough for me.” 

“I wish I was back there,” his wife said again. “I got real 
good friends in Cleveland, plenty of them.” 

Cleveland is unquestionably a fine and beautiful city, but 
as of mid-January there might be snow in the air and ice on 
the sidewalks and slush on the pavements. These two Cleve- 
landers suffer from a common disease, a kind of idiot patriot- 
ism. They should have been restrained from ever leaving 
Cleveland. I wish there were some way of compelling people 
to take a test before allowing them outside the boundaries 
of their own towns. These Cleveland people didn’t want to 
come to Hawaii. There are multitudes of others who think 
they want to travel to far places but who actually don’t. They 
are of the breed described by Charles Flandrau as people who 
like to have traveled but don’t like travel itself. 

The Cleveland people looked to me as if they might know 
how to read. Yet they didn’t know where they were. They 
went to school and learned to read, but they never learned 
what to read. They spent four and a half days on a ship 
coming to Hawaii and they didn’t even look at the simple 
travel folders—they don’t know anything about Hawaii 
and they don’t want to know anything about it. Again I 
would like to say, the wrong people got the dough. 

A few days ago a lady I know waved at me on the Surf 
Room terrace. She was sitting with a couple of strangers and 
asked me to join them for a drink. During the conversation 
it developed that the strangers, a man and his wife, were 
from Illinois, and not only from Illinois but from the very 
town where I was born. I told them that my family had 
moved away from the town when I was about six years 
old, but that I had gone back to look at the place a few 
years ago. What did I think of it? I said that as towns go, I 
thought it was somewhat on the crummy side. The man and 
his wife showed signs of becoming indignant over my making 
such a blunt statement, but I saw no reason for lying to them, 
and so I went on to say that it was about as crummy a town 
as I had ever been in, and now they got real incensed and 
stood up and announced that they could not tolerate being 
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in such rude company and they stomped off across the ter- 
race. Apparently they believe the town in question to be a 
model of civic excellence, a paragon of a town. I happen to 
hold the opposite belief, even though it is un-American to 
speak ill of the town in which you were born. 


January 16 


I CONTINUE in the beachcomber’s classical mood of bit- 
terness and disillusion. My thoughts dwell on two things that 
I find ridiculous here in Paradise. I’ve referred to them both 
before. 

I still have eaten no poi, and I remain firm in my resolve 
to eat none. Today I found a passage in a book which con- 
vinces me that I am right about poi. Once there was a taro 
crop failure, followed by a severe poi shortage. So the natives 
bought the white man’s flour and boiled it in vinegar and 
water and thus acquired a glurp which they said was a 
Supnisingly good substitute for poi. 

d I would like to speak further about the silly business of 
calling directions by silly names. Even the newspapers do it. 
I have been looking into the matter and the explanation 
that has been given in print is this: many people are unable 
to tell where hey are when they are on an island; they can- 
not distinguish north from south or east from west. The be- 
fuddled newcomer should give up trying to orient himself 
in haole style, and use the Hawaiian system instead. 

The Hawaiian system in addition to being silly is somewhat 
complicated. Mauka means toward the mountains and makai 
means toward the sea, Ewa, which is pronounced like the » 
girl’s name Ava, means toward the west, and waikiki means 
toward the east. Here is a sample sentence from a local paper: 
“The Iolani Palace is waikiki of the Bank of Hawaii and 
mauka of the statue of Kamehameha.” 

From an esthetic point of view, this is all just too repre- 
hensibly cute. From a practical standpoint, a person who says 
it is difficult to tell directions on an island is a person unable 
to tell directions anywhere and should not be allowed to drive 
a car. Did I say drive a car? He shouldn’t even be allowed to 
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pedester. Oahu has its north and its south and its east and its 
west and they are all quite clear to me, as they are to my 
wife, who is regionally famous back home for her bad sense 
of direction. If the Hawaiian argument were valid, then a 
person entering an elevator on the island of Oahu would be 
unable to tell the operator whether he wanted to go up or 
down. He wouldn’t even be able to point. 

So I suggest that the people of our Fiftieth State abandon 
all that #zauka mawkishness. And who am I to say this? I am 
an Iland intire of it selfe; I am a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; I am involved in Mankinde; and therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee, 
thee dopes. 


Yesterday Ed Sheehan telephoned me and said he hated 
to do it but that he had a big favor to ask of me. “I know how 
it is,” he said, “with you professional writers— how people 
are always wanting you to read their manuscripts. But I think 
we are now good enough friends that you won’t mind 
glancing through this thing of mine. Frankly, I’ve been try- 
ing for ten years to write the novel about Hawaii. I can get 
just so far in the story and then I bog down. I have the manu- 
script of the beginning of the book and I feel certain that if 
you could go over it, you would be able to suggest a way for 
me to proceed.” I groaned inwardly. This is one of the god- 
awful penalties of being a published writer. But Ed Shechan 
has gone out of his way to be helpful to me, and so I said for 
him to send it over and then I began mapping out a program 
of temperate behavior for a few days so that I could give his 
manuscript some sober attention. 

It came today in the mail. The complete manuscript fol- 
lows: 


This poor little whore was sitting on the beach in 
CF rain and it was a terrible sight. 
hen 


That’s as far as novelist Sheehan has been able to get. 
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TONIGHT we went for another visit with our calabash 
cousins, the Bocks, and an evening devoted to organ music 
and exotic cookery. Sybil had done all the marketing for a 
Javish Oriental feast, including roast duck and chop suey and 
barbecued spareribs and various extras. The markets in Hono- 
lulu are loaded with comestibles that are difficult to come by 
back home — such things as Chinese celery cabbage and dried 
Japanese mushrooms and an extraordinary type of string 
beans and lotus root and fresh water chestnuts which have to 
be peeled. I insisted on lending my culinary talents to the 
preparation of the dinner and Sybil let me slice some of the 
vegetables. I thought I knew how to wield a chef’s knife, 
but she showed me how vegetables for an Oriental dinner 
should be sliced antigodlin, or slaunchways. If you take 
celery, for example, and slice it straight across the stalk, it will 
not taste as good as it will if you slice it on a slant. So. I cut 
everything on a bias, happy to learn something new. 

We ate sitting on the floor in the Japanese manner. There 
were plenty of cushions but somehow they didn’t help. 
Once I started to get up to go to the kitchen and pain 
stabbed at me from head to toe. I walked slowly and in a 
crouch and I felt that I’d never make it back to the table. 
I mean the floor. But I played out the hand, suffering, and 
tonight I am a cripple. I could scarcely get my clothes off. 
The body of pithecanthropus erectus may have been designed 
for him to eat off the floor, but I have outgrown the design. 
Bill Howard told me that he and Dorothy went to a Japanese 
restaurant downtown one evening and sat on the floor, but 
there was a pit underneath the table so they could hang their 
legs down and not lame themselves, and there were also 
backrests. I think this pit idea may foreshadow a trend among 
the Japanese —a trend toward tables and chairs. 

I have spoken of the Bocks as our calabash cousins. This 
is a common expression in the Islands and comes from the 
native Hawaiians, Erna Ferguson says it goes back to the days 
when members of a family and their closest friends twirled 
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up their poi from a common calabash. Poi is twirled up on the 
fingers. If I permit you to stick your fingers in my calabash 
and twirl poi, that means I consider you to be a very close 
friend, practically a relative. Nowadays it is not necessary to 
twirl anything at all to be a calabash cousin. It simply means 
close friend. 


January 18 


FOR WEEKS now I have been carrying an obscenity 
around with me, written on a slip of paper which I keep in 
my wallet. I acquired it during a conversation with a Hawai- 
ian musician. It is an expression containing several Hawaiian 
syllables and he used it in referring to another Hawaiian mu- 
sician, such being the way of musicians everywhere. I had him 
spell it out for me and write it down. Not that I’d ever want 
to employ it myself; I just wanted to have it with me so I'd 
be able to distinguish it if somebody used it against me. 

Today I was sittting with a local friend and his wife, 
citizens of Honolulu for a dozen years, and we got to talking 
about Pearl Harbor and the lady said that of course Franklin 
D. Roosevelt engineered the whole deal, actually made all 
the arrangements for the Japanese attack because he wanted 
to inflame the American people and get them to join his be- 
loved England and so on. Normally when I hear this story 
I employ obscenities in English, but when in Rome do as the 
Romans do, so I got out my wallet and found the Hawaiian 
phrase and then spoke it, firmly, “That, my dear lady, is 
mate e nrc teense enn ene- - In a crock.” 

She knew the Hawaiian expression, and overlooking my 
employment of it against her, asked if she might:see how I 
had written it down. 

“You haven’t got it quite right,” she said. “The way you 
have it, it could mean the song of a certain kind of bird.” 

At this point her husband delivered himself of a loud 
snort. 

“You,” he said to her, “don’t know your okole from the 
Coco Head blowhole in the ground. He has too got it right.” 

This led them into a violent argument and while normally 
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I enjoy discussion of words and their definitions, I didn’t care 
much for this one and excused myself and went to the hotel 
lobby and found that Hal Bock had left a letter for me as 
he had promised to do. It is, rather, a copy of a letter written 
by a Filtpino who had once worked for the Bocks as a house- 
boy in California. The letter was mailed recently in Los 
Angeles and reads: 


DEAR MR AND MRS BOCK’S: 

Hoping you both fine and everythings O. K. I’m 
fine Thanks God. 

Well Bock: Time goes fast. Its Xmas again its the 
time whent we remember friend and its me I never 
forget you both. 

Well Bock: This is the news. I’m sending you 
today with my Greetings. Since last Nov. 2, the 
man I used to work in Dundee Drive MR. 
saffers collaped of a heart attack. Mr was been 
taken to the Hospital by ambolence that noon be- 
cause I call his personal doctor. At 7 A. M. the 
next day Sun. what I heard news he collopsed of 
heart attack again and was pronounced ded. Thats 
life I suppose. Yes the man is 62 yrs old and he is 
gone in this world. Since then I did not look for a 
job but now I make up my mine to go back to the 
Island. I left the recedents last Nov. 24 and this 
coming Monday Dec. 16 I will be leaving for the 
philippines to see my little girl: Marian is now big 
that she is now 26 months olds. I’m seding you also 
her greetings. 

ell, I’m going back to the Philippines but I 
dont no if, I go home for good it depents how life 
condition. 

Mr and Mrs Bock’s: This will be my new address 
so if you send me a Greeting my familys’ and my- 
selft will be glad to heard from you both. 

MR CEFERINO GUILLERMO 
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My IncLInaTION these days is to wear a shirt that is in 
shreds, a pair of faded shorts iat dirty sneakers, and to let my 
hair and whiskers grow long. I don’t think the management 
of the Royal Hawaiian would approve of this, however, and 
so I make an effort to keep up a respectable appearance. I'll 
posters complete physical disintegration until I hit the 
beach on the windward side of the island. That is going to 
be great — just the Countess and me, subsisting on breadfruit 
and coconuts and crabs and love. , 

So today I paid my weekly call on Al Childs, who is boss 
of the Royal barber shop and who is a wit. “I heard the other 
day,” he said, “that the title of one of your books is Pig in a 
Barber Shop. I suppose it is all about you.” The book in 
question is about Mexico and takes its title (not correctly 
quoted by Mr. Childs) from the fact that one day in Taxco 
a pig came into the barber shop where I was having my 
hair cut, creating a wild and noisy and comical diversion. 
Mr. Childs wanted to know why this was an event of signifi- 
cance and I said that it was somehow typical of Mexico, that 
in other lands pigs didn’t enter barber shops and create riots. 

“Maybe not,” said Mr. Childs, “but here in Hawaii we 
once had a cow in a barber shop.” 

I don’t like to have people topping me, or even topping 
my book titles, so I challenged the authenticity of this 
statement, and Mr. Childs pointed with his scissors at one of 
his barbers and said, “That’s Joe Roberson. Joe was in the 
shop when the cow came in. Hey, Joe.” 

Joe Roberson came over and told the story. He said he 
was working in the Model Sanitary Barber Shop at King and 
Bethel Streets in downtown Honolulu. 

“This was thirty, thirty-five years ago,” said Mr. Roberson. 
“They was a boat came in from Molokai, loaded with cattle. 
The way they load these cows on the boats over at Molokai 
is very interesting. They swim ’em out from the shore 
and...” 

“Tell about the one cow, Joe,” said Mr. Childs. 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Roberson. “Come to think of it, this wasn’t 
one of the cattle boats. They had just one cow on this boat 
and they had ’er hog-tied on the deck. Hog-tied. I don’t 
know what that means. That’s a real queer expression. What 
I mean is, how do you hog-tie a cow? Seems to me as if .. .” 

“Did she get loose, Joe?” Mr. Childs interrupted. 

“She got loose, this cow. Jumped off the ship and swum 
to the foot of Nuuanu Street, or maybe it was Merchant 
Street, I can’t remember which, but if it was Nuuanu, that’s 
the street that runs the hell and gone all the way to the 
Pali, and once you get up there... .” 

“Wup! Wup! Wup!” cried Mr. Childs. “What happened 
to the cow?” 

“I was shaving Mr. Bill Mackinnanny,” said Mr. Roberson. 
“He was a man had a shoe store. 1 was shaving Mr. Mac- 
kinnanny, nice a man as you’d ever want to meet, and this 
cow walked in. There I was, looking down into all that 
lather, and then I looked up and this cow was in the shop, 
charging down on our bootblack. You never saw so many 
barbers go out one door in your life, also their customers. I 
remember that Mr. Mackinnanny was running alongside of 
me, all covered with lather, and he asked me what the hell 
kind of a barber shop we got here anyway. The military 
police finally shot her. The cow, I mean. She sure wrecked 
the Model Sanitary Barber Shop.” 
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THERE must be a Japanese cruise ship in port, for Waikiki 
is overrun with Jap tourists today. They are all men and they 
differ from other trippers in that they don’t wear aloha 
shirts. Most of them wear plain white shirts with long sleeves 
and sleeve-garters. I had forgotten about these items and 
thought they went out with assafiddity bags. 

I haven’t laid eyes on the Countess for three days now. 
Perhaps she’s gone off on a little trip of some kind. Alone, or 
with some woman friend. Educational sort of trip, probably. 
If I should find out that she’s gone to one of the outer islands, 
Pil catch the next plane. If I find out she’s gone to Japan, I’ll 
put on some sleeve-garters and go there. 
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This afternoon I sat on the porch at the Moana, degraded 
and wanton and debauched, and read some in Sydney Clark’s 
book. He makes mention of the interesting combinations of 
Oriental and Occidental names to be found among the people 
of Hawaii. Out at the University he found a girl named 
Primrose Goo. 

Mr. Clark also tells the story of Portuguese Joe and his 
vision. The big statue of Kamehameha the Great in down- 
town Honolulu, a favorite subject for all camera-bearing 
tourists, has been on its pedestal for seventy-five years. The 
man known as Portuguese Joe once had a vision in which he 
saw Kamehameha step down from the pedestal. I would 
enjoy having more details. I’ve looked at that statue and if he 
got down at all, Kamehameha wouldn’t step down, he’d have 
to craw] down. And if he did get down to the street, what 
did he do after that? Maybe Portuguese Joe’s vision only 
showed Kamehameha stepping (or crawling) down from 
the pedestal, and then the film ran out and the vision ended 
and he himself didn’t know what happened next. He was 
thoroughly convinced, however, of the authenticity of his 
vision, as are all people who have visions, and so he went 
down and took up a position across King Street from the 
statue and waited. He waited for thirty years, keeping his 
vigil through the daylight hours, and then Portuguese Joe 
died. 


Tonight a few of us went over for some Apaka music and 
somebody who has been around to all the night spots said that 
the Tapa Room show has the prettiest and liveliest of all the 
girls who dance the Tahitian hula. On this occasion the girl 
came right down close to me and all but rattled it in my 
face. I did not turn away, and Nelle said, “Watch the hands.” 

This took me back to that evening at Hubbell Robinson’s 
house when Glenda Farrell told me, “You're never supposed 
to look at the hips. Just watch the hands. All the beauty of 
the dance is in the hands.” I told her that she could look 
at what she likes and I'll look at what I like. 

Some of the most prominent writers who have lived or 
visited in the Islands, including Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Mark Twain, have denounced the hula as being vulgar and 
lascivious. The way they dance it now, it is not as vulgar 
and lascivious as it was when those men were in the Islands, 
When Captain Cook and his men spoke of how the native 
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women came aboard their ships and “offered themselves” to 
the white men, it is possible Sap they were wrong. Histo 
says those women came on board dancing the hula. I believe 
that those girls were chaste, and were merely dancing ina 
gesture of welcome. A man who saw a lovely Native girl 
dancing the hula for the first time — meaning the first time 
he ever saw the hula — would certainly assume that the girl 
was offering herself to him. 


The hula is more alluringly suggestive than the bump-and- 
grind of our own burlesque queens — body movements which 
are calculated to cause male customers to lean forward and 
bite chunks out of the laminated seats in front of them. I 
might mention that the most spectacular and effective per- 
formance of this nature in my experience was that of a dark- 
skinned girl in a little side-street night club in a Mexican 
provincial town. She was, in Ring Lardner’s phrase, “start 
naked” and she went through a wild and turbulent panto- 
mime which had the Mexican yokels neighing and whinny- 
ing like mustangs, and some of them were ripping out gobs of 
their own hair. As for myself I took her performance with 
bland Gringo calm, frothing a bit at the mouth and then 
falling to the floor in a swoon. 

The Tahitian hula, as performed here in Hawaii for tourists 
who are only semi-lascivious, is not the same as the Tahitian 
hula as performed in Tahiti, according to all that I’ve heard. 
Down there in Papeete it is done by two people, a boy and 
a girl, and I hear it is a wonder they do not have offspring 
as a result of it. 
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Tuap a long-distance glimpse of the powerful goddess Pele 
today. She is the goddess of fire and lives in the volcanoes 
and is responsible for their eruptions. The early Hawaiians 
worshiped her and were frightened of her and made sacrifices 
to her, but she seldom showed her appreciation and was in- 
clined to let go with the hot lava whenever she was feeling 
gut of sorts, sacrifices or no sacrifices. Gods and goddesses 
are usually that way, inconsistent and tricky, never to be 
relied upon. Pele had a strong romantic side and liked men, 
but she was forever quarreling with her lovers and when she 
got real angry with one of them she would produce her most 
violent and destructive volcanic eruptions. Many Hawaiians 
still retain a devout belief in her existence and her power, 
especially on the Big Island where she “appears” to people in 
various disguises. 

Mrs, Maltby Smith has recently been over on the Big 
Island and had a driver over there who got to talking in a 
familiar way about Pele. Mrs. Smith asked him if he believes 
the goddess really exists. “I know she exist,” he said. He told 
her that the volcanoes were the proof, that the volcanoes 
exist, and somebody had to be responsible for them, and it 
was Pele. “Have you ever seen her?” Mrs. Smith asked him. 
“No,” he said, “but my best friend has seen her, and had her 
riding in his car.” He said that his best friend was driving 
along one day and he stopped beside the road to look at a 
tire and suddenly Pele appeared. She got into the back seat 
of the car and then asked the driver for a cigarette. He gave 
her one and she put it in her mouth and gave a puff and it lit 
itself. She waved to the driver to start the car and they drove 
along for a while, saying nothing, and she finished her 
cigarette and threw it out the window and the next time he 
glanced in his mirror she was gone. I believe that all this 
actually happened, because Mrs. Maltby Smith is a very 
reliable person. 

At lunch today I was introduced to a man from New 
York City and it turned out that he is a member of an exclu- 
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sive organization of sportsmen who have a club not far 
from my residence. He told me that in order to become a 
Member of the club a man must go deep into the Canadian 
wilderness and stay there, alone, for thirty days. He must 
get his own food and provide his own shelter and if he lasts 
out the thirty days, then he is welcomed into the club. I asked 
him the reason for such a test. 

“Tt proves he’s a man,” he said, “a real man.” 

I didn’t say so, but I thought it proves he’s an animal. A 
real animal. 

Tonight I have been trying to get some organization into 
the stacks of books and magazines and papers in our room 
and I’ve just come across a script that was given to me in 
Henry Kaiser’s office. It was prepared for Mr. Kaiser to 
deliver at some big public function and it was supposed to 
contain his best thoughts on the subject of Hawaii's future. 
I glanced through it and my eye fell on a word spelled out as 
follows: “ex-prt-oH-MeE.” | knew instantly what it was. I can 
remember that in my youth I always had trouble pronouncing 
the word “epitome” whenever I saw it in print. I called it 
“eppytome.” It is clear that Henry Kaiser has the same 
trouble, even today. 


January 22 


Ir I DON’T change my ways this journal is going to fall 
into the pattern of Mark Twain’s boyhood diary. He decided 
that he would keep a diary for the rest of his life and started 
out this way: 


Monday — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Tuesday — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Wednesday — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Thursday — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Friday — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Friday fortnight — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

Following month — Got up, washed, went to bed. 

At this point he abandoned the diary out of discourage-~ 

ment, saying that “startling events appeared to be too rare, 
in my career, to render a diary necessary.” 
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In my own case my daily journal could consist of successive 
entries reading, “Got up, washed, went to Moana, went to 
bed.” Except that there are a few more interesting people 
around Waikiki than I imagine there were in the Hannibal 
of Mark Twain’s boyhood. Today, for example, I met a 
ribald weatherman. He recently retired from the government 
weather service in 4 big mainland city and he told me that if 
he could find a place on earth where they don’t have any 
weather, he’d go there. Having spent all his adult life talking 
about the weather, he said, he would now, in his retirement, 
like to talk about other matters. But nobody will let him. 
They all want him to keep on talking about highs and lows. 
I asked him what he would prefer to talk about and he said 
dames. And then he told me about a girl in his home city 
who was hired by a local television station to do a five-minute 
weather program each evening. She was a beautiful and 
shapely thing and he got to know her because she had to 
learn about weather maps and a lot of other technical things. 

“I always wanted to tell her that she herself had an 
occluded front,” the retired weatherman said, “but she was 
not the kind of girl you say such things to. That makes her 
story all the more tragic. You never saw such a crazy thing 
in all your life as the things that happened to that girl. She 
had the usual big black synoptic map of the United States, 
and white chalk to draw the lines. Well, sir, almost every time 
she stepped up to that map she had to draw a frontal system 
shaped fice a phallus. By the time she got everything chalked 
in, that map looked positively obscene. Sometimes there 
would be two or three of them, lolloped all over the face of 
the USA. At the beginning nobody noticed it, but after a 
while the engineers around the studio began snickering about 
it because it seemed to happen very time she was on the air. 
It wasn’t the poor girl’s fault. It wasn’t even the weather 
bureau’s fault. Ae anybody was responsible, it was God. For 
weeks and weeks the map shaped up into a series of very 
realistic phallic fronts, ane that poor girl had to chalk them 
on. Before long the boys in the studio were laughing out 
loud as she drew these things, and then someone must have 
told her, because she began squinting her eyes shut as she 
drew them, and this made the men in the studio laugh even 
harder, and everybody in town knew about it, and that 
weather program had the biggest rating of any show on the 
air. But only for another week or so. Pll say this—that girl 
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had integrity. As long as she stayed on the job, she drew those 
fronts the way they actually were, and they continued to 
have those suggestive forms. But she soon knew that the 
whole town was watching her and laughing at her, and so she 
quit. Not only that, she quit and left town. I heard she went 
to New York City. One thing I’m sure about. Wherever she 
went, she didn’t go looking for a job as a weather girl on 
television.” 

“Unless,” I suggested, “she found a place where the 
weather is different and the fronts are squared off at the 
ends.” 

“There is no such place,” he assured me. 

Tonight we went to the Barefoot Bar and got to meet 
Sterling Mossman, the entertainer who is a police detective in 
the daytime. I also met Steamboat, a huge man who is one 
of Waikiki’s most famous beach boys. I have seen him many 
times along the beach and for some reason always have 
trouble remembering his name, calling him Smokestack and 
Shidepoke and Gunsmoke and once I even referred to him 
as Gunnysack. 

I talked a while to Steamboat about the possibility of a 
strike among the beach boys. He was not very communi- 
cative, mainly because his mind was on his work —he’s the 
bouncer at the club. There are two groups of beach boys 
fighting for control of Waikiki and one report says the 
Teamsters Union is trying to get into the act. The big point 
at issue, as I get it, is fraternization. The old-fashioned beach 
boys think they should be allowed to “socialize” with the 
tourists as they have been doing for many years. The Old 
Guard among the beach boys say they want to retain the 
privilege of going to lunch with their customers and strum- 
ming the ukelele for them and lying around on the beach 
with them and talking about life. The New Order says this 
is not nice, that the Old Guard boys have carried things too 
far, and that they ought to be compelled to behave them- 
selves and, well, to keep their hands off the wahines. The new 
boys say the old boys work only when they feel like it and 
if they get the urge, or the invitation, to eave the beach and 
go for a long walk with a customer, they do ir. They ought 
to keep regular hours, and forget about ukeleles and quit 
talking about life and keep their hands off the wahines. No- 
body actually comes right out and says this last thing, but it’s 
there, it’s what everyone means. And the Old Guard beach 
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boys are pretty upset about the prospects of a change— 
they’ve been keeping their hands on the wabines for genera- 
tions, and I suspect that this sort of thing fetches big tips, and 
they don’t want to give it up. Out of the whole squabble has 
come one nice bit of language. A beach boy, asked for a state- 
ment by a local reporter, said: “We are trying to be 
negotiable.” 


January 23 


Mr. cass COOK, the gentleman from the Valley of the 
Moon, went with me to the Moana today. He is good com- 
pany because he agrees with everything I say, although I 
do get a little tired of his method of assent, which is always, 
“I'm witchya!” 

We sat and talked for at least two hours and I found out 
that Mr. Cook is a widely traveled man, and has absorbed 
what he has seen, and has a spiritual side. He believes that 
when a tourist departs from Honolulu by ship, and the ship 
sails past Diamond Head, if the tourist throws his lei over- 
board and the lei drifts toward shore, that means the tourist 
will surely come back to Hawaii. Mr. Cook has been in Rome 
and has “trun” a coin into that fountain, which means that 
he'll go back some day to the Eternal City. 

He said that he enjoys sitting and watching the people 
come and go along the beach. “Day or two ago,” he said, “I 
was talkin’ to the manager of one of the hotels and he tells 
me that if you sit here long enough you'll see everbody in the 
world walk past here. It’s funny —they got the same situa- 
tion at Forty-second Street and Broadway, New York. They 
say if you stand there long enough everbody you know will 
show up.” 

“Also,” I said, “the same thing is true of the Café de la 
Paix in Paris. Except that 1 disagree. 1 personally know 
maybe nine thousand people in the Midwest, and some 
more in the South, who wouldn’t be caught dead in New 
York City, and I know twice as many who wouldn’t go to 
Europe if you paid all their expenses and gave them five 
thousand bucks as a bonus.” 
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“Yehr,” said Mr. Cook, “but you forget that all those 
A ie will probly change their minds before they pass on.” 
. Cook knows that I am keeper of a diary ana had no 
objection to my writing down bits of information he has 
accumulated in his rambles around the Islands, There are 
certain facts about Hawaii which are fed to every tourist, 
sometimes by other tourists, and Mr. Cook mentioned a 
pumber of them, such as; 


Poi don’t taste good; it taste like liberry paste. 

Them missionaries come to do good and they 
done better. 

When these babes dance the hula, you are not 
suppose to look at their prads, but keep your eye on 
the hand. It tells a story. 

You go to the other islands and you see nothin’ 
but mongooses runnin’ back and forth across the 
roads, They are lookin’ for rats. These mongooses 
were brought in to kill the rats but it turned out 
that a mongoose sacks up at night and works in the 
day, and a rat sacks up in the day and works at 
night. So they never see one another. That’s the way 

e is. 

When it’s the rainy season everybody goes bare- 
foot, blierared the mailman, and even the bankers — 
they all walk around with their shoes under their 
arms. ‘The reason is shoes cost so much money that 
they’s no sense gettin’ them wet. The reason shoes cost 
so much is they got to import them from the States, 
like everything else but monkeypod and moomoos. 

The people out here are nice people and hospi- 
table but crazy. When they have one oa these volcano 
eruptions, that is the time a sensible person ought to 
get as far away from it as possible. But out here 
when they have an eruption, all the people run 
toward it, run right up to it so they can look at it. 
Some day they’re all gonna get their legs fried off 
in that hot lavver. 


Later I took Mr. Cook over to the place we call Sybil’s 
Delicatessen. This is a small eating establishment on Kalakaua 
Avenue. When the Bocks first came to Honolulu, Sybil de- 
cided to go in business and after considering various enter- 
prises, concluded that Waikiki needed a delicatessen, She 
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opened this one and ran it herself with the assistance of a 
Japanese girl. A while back she sold it at a nice profit and it 
1s a popular spot for eating late at night after most of the 
other places are closed. 

Sybil has told us many stories about her adventures as a 
delicatessen keeper. Waikiki had never known food of the 
type she handled, but it became immediately popular and 
many of the beach boys were her best customers. She remem- 
bers one of them waiting at the entrance one hot morning 
when she arrived to open up. For breakfast he ordered one 
dill pickle and a piece of chocolate pie. She introduced 
pastrami to the Islands and it met with great popularity, 
although to this day the beach boys have been unable to 
pronounce it properly and always ask for pastronomy sand- 
wiches. 

Many of Sybil’s customers were Jewish tourists and as in all 
quick-lunch places there were sometimes flareups and the 
raising of voices, but there was one person in the place who 
seldom uttered a word. Then one day when the delicatessen 
was crowded and steaming hot and a customer almost shouted 
at the Japanese girl that he had been waiting twenty minutes 
to be served, she put down her sandwich knife and stared him 
straight in the eye and then, in one of the few times she 
ever had spoken to a customer, shouted back at him, “So 
awright awreddy!” 


January 24 


WE RODE over the Pali again today and on up to 
Punaluu for lunch at Pat’s place. We stopped here during our 
earlier trip around the island and had a visit with Shamrock, 
but Shamrock wasn’t talking much that day. Shamrock is a 
mynah bird belonging to Pat and Iris Halloran, owners of the 
seaside restaurant. Shamrock is not the same kind of mynah as 
those inhabiting the premises of the Royal Hawaiian. He is a 
hill mynah from Malaya and these are said to be the best 
conversationalists of their breed. 

Shamrock occupies a cage at one end of a small bar. We sat 
a few feet away with Mr. and Mrs. Halloran and listened to 
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his occasional remarks. They are almost all of an insulting 
nature. When he does appear to be in a polite mood he is only 
setting a trap for his next victim. He saves his finest perform- 
ances for twittery ladies who arrive in the tourist coaches, 
this being a regular stop on the Gray Line and other round- 
the-island tours. The tour conductors usually tell their cus- 
tomers about Shamrock and instruct them in the proper 
procedure for engaging the bird in conversation. They are 
told to stand before the cage and say, simply, “Hello, Sham- 
rock.” J have watched several of them do it. Shamrock listens 
to their greeting, shifting his weight from foot to foot, rolling 
his eyes a bit, and then he says, in a voice as clear and loud as 
any human voice, “What’s your name?” Almost invariably 
the tourist, being tensed up because other people are watch- 
ing, will blurt out his or her name. 

“Blanche Miller,” a tourist lady may respond. 

Long pause. Then from the bird: 

“Ah, shut up!” 

And Blanche Miller, flustered by the unexpectedness of 
the rude words, is about to say something when Shamrock 
hits her again, with, “You talk too much!” Sometimes he 
varies these gracious remarks, saying, “Shove off!” or “Drop 
dead!” And if he sees a tour driver he recognizes, a Hawaiian, 
he may lapse into pidgin phrases, saying, “What a-cookin’?” 
or “Til buy dat!” or “How errytings, boy?” 

Shamrock is unquestionably the most famous talking bird 
on the island of Oahu and probably more celebrated than 
Senator “Doc” Hill’s mynah over at Hilo. Senator Hill is one 
of the leading businessmen of the Big Island, and has repre- 
sented the island in the Legislature for many years. His 
mynah has been taught to cry out, “Vote for Doc Hill!” over 
and over, and to speak profanely of the Democratic party. 

Pat Halloran insists that he did not teach Shamrock to 
abuse tourists and that, in fact, Shamrock’s rude behavior is 
a source of embarrassment to his owner. The Hallorans have 
a big building project afoot, a large resort hotel up the road 
from their restaurant. I suspect that their plans do not include 
an honored spot for Shamrock beside the hotel bar. Mr. 
Halloran told me, in fact, that he has another mynah under- 
going training at his home. 

“The new one,” he said, “is Sahib and he is a fine scholar. 
I'm training him to speak only polite phrases, all with a 
British accent. He can already say ‘Tally-Ho!’ and ‘Quite all 
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right!’ and ‘Good show!’ When he is ready for public ap- 
pearances, we'll probably send that vulgar Shamrock to 
Coventry.” 

Just barely audible, for the cage by the bar, came four 
words: 

“You talk too much.” 


Maintaining a non-beachcombing program for at least a 
single day we dressed for dinner tonight and ate in the Mon- 
arch Room with Bernie Gibson and Captain Rusden. During 
the show one of Ray Kinney’s boys played the Obe, or 
Hawaiian nose flute. Obe is short for Obe-hano-ihu (bamboo- 
instrument-nose). It is stated in learned books that the early 
Hawaiians didn’t know the mouth could be used effectivel 
in blowing into flutes. They always used the nose. The flute is 
not held sideways, like a mouth flute, but is pointed away 
from the face like a clarinet. It is a piece of bamboo about a 
foot and a half long. There is a nose-hole near the end of the 
bamboo pipe so that one nostril can be fitted over it. Further 
down the pipe are two or three finger-holes. The player 
fastens one nostril over the nose-hole, closes his other nostril 
with his thumb, manipulates his fingers over the finger-holes, 
and blows. In ancient times whenever a boy wanted to sere- 
nade a girl, he snorted at her through one of these nose flutes, 
There is even a legend about how a handsome young prince 
wooed and won a fair young princess on the island of Kauai 
by tooting a nose flute outside her grass shack. Like most 
legends, here and elsewhere, it is too dull to bother about. 
The important thing is that the nose flute was the instrument 
used by lovers in old Hawaii. For this reason I wouldn’t be 

rised if it catches on with the rock ’n’ rollers back home 
— they are ever on the alert for new ways of expressing sweet 
tenderness. As the boy played it tonight in the classical 
manner, the sounds were soft and sweet, but only if you shut 
your eyes. If you looked at him, with his nostril flapped down 
over that nose-hole, most of the softness and sweetness went 
out of the music. A Presley, however, or a Frisco beatnik, 
would look just fine snorting into a nose flute — at least they’d 
look just fine to their followers. I may take a nose flute home 
with me, if I ever go home. It’s still possible that I'll make it 
with the mainland beatniks, and the music of a nose flute 
would be great to read poetry by. 


Bernie Gibson has joined with Nelle in a conspiracy to 
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lure me away from the Moana and into the Hula Hut. The 
first step in the plot came tonight when Bernie gave me an 
exquisite present, the very thing I need, a toe ring. It is from 
India and is made of gold. The circlet is of the expanding 
type so that it will fit any toe and the crown is a tiny bunch 
of golden grapes. Bernie already has a toe ring of her own. 
She reasoned that if she gave one to me, I would agree to take 
dancing lessons from Nita; then Bernie and I would dance a 
toe ring waltz some evening for the folks in the Monarch 
Room, wearing nothing but breech clouts and our toe rings. It 
is a tempting prospect, but it would take me away from the 
Inner Vaults of Paradise —the Moana and the Surf Rider — 
and the opportunity of feasting my eyes on the beautiful 
Countess from time to time. 

I was telling Bernie some of the things I have found out 
about the behavior of mynah birds and she said she believed 
every word of it, that people shouldn’t underestimate the 
intelligence of birds and animals. Back at her home in Beverly 
Hills she has a cat named Shotgun, and this Shotgun is a fan 
of the Friday night fights on television. He can be anywhere 
in the house and when the razor blade look-sharp music 
comes on, Shotgun arrives at a gallop, for he knows that the 
fights are about to start. He leaps onto the back of a couch 
and takes up a position facing away from the television set. 
He never looks at the screen itself, but at a reflection of the 
screen in a glass window. He first discovered television by 
way of that reflection and he has never wanted anything 
better. 


January 26 


SOME weeks ago an item appeared in one of the Honolulu 
papers saying that I was interested in Hawaiian cowboys. It is 
true that I had planned on visiting one or two of the famous 
cattle ranches in the Islands. A phone call came from a man 
who said he was a writer and that he had a lot of unpub- 
lished information about Hawaiian cowboys. It developed 
that he had in mind a certain type of young man who hangs 
around in the tough part of downtown Honolulu. These 
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young men, my informant said, stand around on street corners 
late at night and when they get tired of that, they go out and 
commit deeds that are against rg apa and dignity of the 


people. They are called cowboys. The caller said he thought I 
might like to investigate them and I said that my present in- 
clination would be to join them. Then Sol Bright called and 
identified himself as author of the song, ““The Hawaiian Cow- 
boy.” 

iiepetie an afternoon with So] Bright and he told me about 
the years he spent touring the mainland theaters and clubs as 
a singer and bandleader, always featuring his “Hawaiian Cow- 
boy” song and dance. A papier-maché horse is “worn” in the 
act, with Sol’s legs serving as the legs of the horse. The little 
horse in turn wears a long grass skirt and the dancing part is 

uite difficult —Sol has to do a vigorous hula with this horse 
fred around his hips. And even though the lyrics of the song 
are almost all in the Hawaiian language, the performance can 
be very funny to an audience that doesn’t understand the 
words. 

In his apartment that afternoon Sol played his guitar and 
sang the song all the way through and then tried to explain it. 
Let me set down the opening verse and chorus: 


THE HAWAIIAN COWBOY 
He wahi lio lehua kou inoa la, 
Hano hano wale oe Hawaii la, 
E like kou holo ana me ka oio Ia, 
Ke kolo ke kui ke kui kolo iho oe: 
Auhea wale oe ke wahine holo lio, pua nani oe Hawaii, 
Aloha Ika Hawaiian cowboy. 


CHORUS 


Ulu lei, lei lehua, lei lehua o lei lehua 
Lei Lehua o lei lehua ona lei, lei u-i-e.* 


There is quite a bit more to it and these words are sung in 
a rapid sort of patter. It is my impression that the singer is ad- 
dressing the words to the horse but I’m not sure of that. Sol 
Bright told me, as other people have told me, that most native 
Hawaiian songs always have two meanings, sometimes three. 
The words can have the aspect of complete innocence yet the 
singer can, by facial expression and gesture, create a master- 


*© 1936 Sol Bright. 
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piece of ribaldry. There is a native song about King Kalakaua 
who, as I’ve already hinted, was a great man with the ladies. 
The words of the song are perfectly proper, and tell of Ka- 
lakaua’s great skill and strength, but the way it is sung by the 
heavy-set Hawaiian mamas, with gestures, there is never any 
payee about the type of skill and strength possessed by the 


Sometimes the broad gesture is not needed to make a ribald 
phrase out of an innocent one. This is true with “The Ha- 
waiian Cowboy.” Sol Bright related the story told in the song 
and once I understood it I no longer wondered that the Ha- 
walians get excited about it. It starts off with a cowboy going 
over to the island of Hawaii, and riding a horse named Lehua. 
That is also the name of an island flower, and the name given 
to some Hawaiian girls. Well, the way this cowboy rides 
Lehua, it gets more exciting and more frenzied as it goes 
along, and if you are a Hawaiian you know that Sol isn’t 
really singing about a horse at all, because he is talking to 
whatever he is riding and the fever mounts and... well, 
you'll have to get hold of the complete lyrics and then get 
someone who speaks Hawaiian to translate them. I simply re- 
fuse to write anything that is vulgar just for your pleasure. 

Sol Bright and his wife, Delfina, had dinner with us this 
evening and brought along their friend, Tony Mahi, a former 
cowboy on the Parker Ranch. We all went downtown to the 
Willows Restaurant and Tony Mahi told stories about his 
uncle, Ike (Ikua) Purdy, who was perhaps the most famous 
of all Hawaiian cowboys. Ike Purdy, back around 1908, went 
to the mainland and entered several big rodeos and was so 
skillful with horse and rope that he had no trouble winning 
one event after another. Years later Tony himself competed 
in mainland rodeos and won several firsts. Both uncle and 
nephew, however, were cheated. out of their prize money on 
the grounds that they were either Negros or Indians and 
therefore not eligible to compete. That is the way it was in 
the real West. Romantic. 

The Willows is a celebrated eating place and we sat beneath 
a thatched roof, beside an indoor pond in which fish as big as 
nanny goats were swimming about, begging for bread. It is 
the pleasure of the customers to toss hunks of bread into the 
pool and watch the fish quarrel over it. Elsewhere in the es- 
tablishment was a bullfrog almost as big as Arthur Godfrey 
(who is a warm friend of the Perrys, proprietors of the res- 
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taurant). In Hawaii one becomes accustomed to eating with 
the livestock. At breakfast in the elegant Monarch Room of 
the Royal Hawaiian the sparrows come through the big doors 
and help themselves to whatever is available. Occasionally an 
Oriental waiter takes a vicious swat at one of them and speaks 
feelingly in a tongue I do not understand. Otherwise those 
sparrows have the run of the place, and walk around on the 
lovely linen tablecloths. Several times we have had a sparrow 
or two strutting up and down the table on which we have 
been breakfasting, and once one of the birds walked right up 
and took three fast pecks at Nelle’s toast. People don’t object 
to this, although Nelle gets upset when one of the birds 
comes in and starts sampling the jellies and marmalades on 
one of the service tables, ““That’s pretty disgusting,” she said 
one morning and I told her that de lacks empathy, that the 
birds probably look at her when she is dabbling in the jellies 
and marmalades and say, “That’s pretty disgusting.” 


January 28 


Ir COMES as a shock to those of us who are spending a lot 
of money for the privilege of hibernating here in Paradise to 
learn that the average serviceman hates Hawaii and would 
prefer a tour in almost any other quarter of the globe. Oahu 
has been known to servicemen as “The Rock” since World 
War II and the name is meant to suggest imprisonment, as at 
Alcatraz. Today I was talking to a man from Idaho who 
served here in the Marines and he explained why almost all 
enlisted men gripe about it. 

“This is Brass Heaven,” he said. “This is the place where it 
is real pleasant for the Brass, so the Brass comes here in great 
numbers. There is a bigger concentration of Brass in the 
Islands than anywhere else outside the Pentagon. Conse- 
quently, for the enlisted man Hawaii is hell on wheels, It’s toe 
the line from morning to night. It’s spit and polish and polish 
and spit. An enlisted man grows dead in the arm from saluting 
Brass all day. There’s just no relaxing at all.” 

Later today at the Moana I saw a sailor at a table with a 
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beer and a hang-dog look, so I invited him to join me and 
bought him some heartier beverage. He was a pleasant young 
man from North Carolina and I was feeling sorry for him 
and his Brass-ridden way of life and so I asked him if he’d like 
to go surfing in an outrigger with me. He said he’d enjoy it 
and so we walked back to the Royal and I let him use my 
swimming trunks while I wore shorts, and we spent an hour 
riding an outrigger. After that we got dressed and I took him 
down to the Surf Room and bought him a few more drinks 
and then he had to leave. I was feeling real good about this 
whole performance when my friend the former marine from 
Idaho sat down beside me. 

“Saw you with that sailor,” he said. “Friend of yours?” 

“No,” I said, “I was just buying him a few drinks,” 

“Took him surfing, I noticed.” 

“Veh.” 

“Did you just meet him today?” 

“Yeh. I felt sorry for him. Out here surrounded by all this 
luxury, and him with maybe only enough money for three or 
four beers.” 

“Was he sitting over at the Moana with a sort of hang-dog 
look?” asked the ex-marine. 

“Well, yes,” I said, “that’s what he had. A hang-dog look. 
I felt real sorry for him.” 

“That’s what he wanted you to do. That’s the act. They 
come al] the way out to Waikiki and go to some spot, usually 
the Moana, and buy a beer and sit down alone at a table and 
put on the hang-dog look. If there’s one thing a sailor can do 
well, it’s look hang-dog. It’s almost a sure thing that some 
tourist wil] see them and join them or at least buy them a 
drink. Occasionally they hit a gold mine, like that sailor hit 
you. It might be a good thing if you could hear him telling 
his pals back at Pearl what he got out of you, and then hear 
them all howling with laughter.” 

Shortly after that I excused myself, bemg tired, and also 
being a litle disgusted with this abominable person. Imputing 
such practices to Our Boys! Making out that a clean-cut 
sailor boy is working a racket on me, that in addition to all 
that tax money he’s costing me, he’s deliberately trapping me 
into more spending by assuming a hang-dog look. Why, I 
would never believe such a thing. That phony Idaho bum! 
Suggesting that a jerk sailor could get away with anything 
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like that on me! If I thought for one minute the crummy 
bastard had tricked me into spending ten or twelve bucks on 
him, I'd go out to Pearl Harbor and splatter him all over the 
deck. 


January 29 


YesTERDAY’S experience with the sailor remained on my 
mind today because hundreds of other sailors were wandering 
around Waikiki. There are days when they come in swarms, 
I was sitting out on the terrace when half a dozen of the boys 
in whites came onto the lawn, inspected the sea and Diamond 
Head, and then ranged themselves in a row of chairs. I 
wasn’t paying too much attention to them, but I was vaguely 
conscious that something was basically wrong with the pic- 
ture. Then I got it. Twenty or thirty years ago a sailor on 
shore had but a single occupation—seizing hold of every 
available woman, regardless of age, and throwing her to the 
turf. In those times no respectable woman would dream of 
pee in public when the fleet was in. She clamped on her 
chastity belt and lit for the cellar. A sensible woman was 
afraid to set foot in the street. In fact, whenever the fleet was 
in I was afraid to set foot in the street. You know what these 
1959-style sailors were doing? Squinting through view- 
finders, loading cameras with fresh film, talking passionately 
about shutter speeds. All they demand of a pretty woman 
now is that she hold still long enough for them to photograph 
her in Kodachrome. 

Nelle and I had lunch today at the Gourmet with Freddie 
Gross and a strikingly attractive woman friend of his. She 
had charm, and great poise, and she was drinking vodka. She 
told us that she was divorced, and she spoke well of her 
former husband. 

“We have continued to be warm friends,” she said. “He is 
a genuinely warm person, a real wonderful guy — it’s just that 
our interests were not the same. It’s so much better when 
there is none of that awful bitterness.” 

She had another vodka. _ 

“Of course,” she said, “we had our little quarrels, like 
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everyone does. But at the same time we had respect for each 
other. A great guy, a real great guy!” 

She had another vodka. She talked some more, glowingly, 
of the great guy and then she had another vodka. Before long 
she had still another vodka, and then licky poo. Her tongue 
began getting just a trifle thick, and she spread her elbows on 
the table, and ordered another vodka. Just before we departed 
she fastened a hard, glaring, glassy eye on me and said: 

“T tell you this, my fine-feathered friend. Let that dirty son 
of a bitch miss just one alimony payment and by god I break 
it off in him, the no-good cheap bastard! I'll fraggsure his 
goddam stoopid skull off!” 

One encounters so many interesting personalities in Waikiki. 


January 30 


‘THERE is some question about whether the haole citizens 
of Honolulu really enjoy Boat Day. The visitor is always as- 
sured that they love it, that getting up at daybreak and 
rushing down to board the launch is a gay and invigorating 
experience. They insist that they never tire of the colorful and 
exciting routine aboard the ships, the yelling and the singing 
and the hulas and the leis. 

I think that most of them lie in their teeth. I have sus- 
pected it all along and today we had lunch with a girl who 
has lived here for years and whose husband is an advertising 
man. They have a wide mainland acquaintance in advertis- 
ing, in television, in motion pictures and among newspaper 
aang Every ship that comes in has someone they know on 

oard, 

“Don’t for God sake ever quote me,” the girl said, “but 
many a night I’ve been lying in bed, thinking of that beauti- 
ful white ship cruising along past the Big Island and wishing 
with all my heart that it would explode. Paris and London 
and Rome are supposed to be hideous places for Americans to 
live because of the number of visiting firemen. Listen, this 
place has five times as many. Everybody comes to Hawaii 
sooner or later. Quite often we have to go out and board one 
of the damned ships and greet five or six different people we 
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know. And our car knows the way to the airport without 
human help.” 

I asked her if other permanent residents have the same 
feeling. 

“les a delicate point,” she said. “Everybody is supposed to 
bang away at the hospitality button. Naturally there are some 
people who come over that we’re delighted to see and enter-~ 
tain. But when they come at you in a steady, almost day-to- 
day procession, it can get pretty sickening.” 

She said that it has become necessary for her and her hus- 
band to run a sort of chart on visitors, deciding which should 
be greeted on board ship, which should be met at the pier, 
which should be greeted at the airport, and which should be 
invited out to the house. 

“Some,” she said, “are asked out to the house to eat. Others, 
we go down and meet them at their hotels and take them 
out to dinner. Still others we simply avoid, using time-tested 
excuses which are dishonest but necessary. Most of us have 
worked out a system for dealing with the person who phones 
and is a friend of a friend. When I get such a call I have to 
make a quick decision ~I have to put the caller in a certain 
category, depending on how well we know the friend of ours 
whose friend he is. I may say, ‘It was real wonderful of you 
to call and we'll leave a guest card for you at the Outrigger 
Club — you must have lunch there and very likely you'll run 
into us,’ Or I may say, ‘Oh, how nice of old Bill to remember 
us, and have you call us! Just let me give you one important 
tip before we do anything else: don’t miss the outer islands. 
You won’t be seeing the real Hawaii here at Waikiki.’ Or I 
may say, ‘Charlie Who? Oh, yes, I think we did meet him 
one crazy night in Detroit. You'll have to excuse me, a taxi is 
waiting for me out front and the man is blowing his horn like 
crazy — we're just leaving for the airport and Tokyo. Say 
hello to Charlie when you see him. Aloha!” 

The word “aloha” means greetings, hello, good-by, till we 
meet again, love, my pal, and several other things. In this 
lady’s usage, however, it means “get lost,” 
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January 31 


A LETTER came today from a business connection back in 
New York asking me if it’s true that I have gone native, and 
wanting to know why I don’t come home and get to work. 
There is a report back there that I have become a sort of 
comic Gauguin, going about in tatters, drinking gin out of 
gourds and carrying on with a chocolate-colored woman 
weighing two hundred and eighty pounds. 

I started to put this letter on the desk in my room and 
found there wasn’t room for it there. My mail was piled high, 
and mixed up with other papers, and there were somewhere 
near a hundred letters waiting to be answered. I decided I 
had better get started on it and set up my portable on the 
coffee table and began sorting through the pile, getting more 
depressed by the minute. I wondered once again, as I have 
often wondered in the past, why I am unable to dictate a let- 
ter. Suddenly I got up, picked up the phone, and called the 
hotel’s public stenographer and asked for an appointment. 
She said right now. I put about half the unanswered letters 
into a large envelope and went downstairs and located the 
girl, hidden away in a corner of one of the big corridors over 
toward the Surf Room. 

Somewhat nervously I dictated two letters and then told 
the girl I had to go get a drink to steady myself. I hurried 
over to the Surf Room and was gone perhaps fifteen minutes 
and when I came back I had decided against this dictating 
deal — I smiply wouldn’t be able to express myself adequately, 
I wouldn’t be able to make my thoughts clear in anything I 
dictated. 

I sat down and was about to tell the stenographer of my 
decision when she giggled. I asked her what was funny. 

“Your letters,” she said. “The two you dictated. I’ve never 
had anybody dictate letters the way you do it. All my other 
customers are business people who dictate dry-as-dust stuff all 
full of ‘yours of the sixteenth’ and lots of ‘whereases’ and it’s 
really a bore.” At that moment I couldn’t remember exactly 
what I had dictated fifteen minutes earlier, what it was that 
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had amused her, and so, the way I’ve seen it done in offices ' 
and in movies, I asked her to read it back to me. She read: 

“Mr. Harold Matson thirty Rockefeller Plaza New York 
twenty New York Dear Harold this is the first letter I ever 
dictated in my life yours sign it Allen.” 

That was the first one. She read the second one: 

“Mr. Richard Barns Old Roaring Brook Road Mount Kisco 
New York Dear Rick I just got through dictating the first 
letter I ever dictated in my life and this is the second and I 
hope you feel honored and have it framed I have never had a 
secretary I always said that I could not ever have a secretary 
because if I had one who was ugly I couldn’t stand to be in 
the same room with her and if I had one who was good-look- 
ing I’d never get any work done because I’d spend all my 
time chasing her around the office love to the family Allen.” 

She finished, and sat there with a big happy grin and I 
thought maybe it would be fun dictating some more. So I 
dictated about ten additional letters to friends and relatives, 
saying approximately the same thing I had said in the first 
two. Then I began going through my mail and I found that 
it went astonishingly fast. I had about twenty additional let- 
ters finished when I decided on another visit to the Surf 
Room and the girl said she’d get started with the typing. I 
didn’t return for nearly an hour but by then I was raging 
with energy. The girl told me her name was Sascha Bauer 
and I said I thought she was extremely attractive and she said 
other men usually get around to that after four or five letters 
and that I must be a gentleman because I waited until I had 
done about thirty letters. She told me she liked the way I 
kept my letters short and snappy, seldom longer than a single 
paragraph. She said that in her opinion that was the way let- 
ters ought to be written, but that she couldn’t say so publicly 
because long-winded customers mean more money to her. I 
dictated a while, knocking off maybe another twenty letters, 
and then she said she’d better hit the typewriter again. “I su 
pose I ought to tell you,” she said, “that I’m taking down the 
things you say in between letters. That’s almost the best part.” 
I think I know what she meant. Since I am now an old hand 
at dictating, I can explain that before I begin I put a waste- 
paper basket at my feet. On the desk I have the stack of mail 
to be answered. I pick up a letter and read it quickly and then 
I either dictate a response or I say, “To hell with this insuffer- 
able jerk,” or “Nuts to this thieving bastard,” or, “Here’s a 
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miserable fathead who says he’s sending me the manuscript of 
his novel. I'd like to strangle him,” and so on, throwing each 
of these unpleasant letters into the waste basket. _ 

So I left Sascha Bauer and wandered over to the Hula Hut 
where Nelle and Bernie were indulging in the dancing les- 
sons which have been going on for weeks, and we all went 
out for some coffee and some yocks. After that Nelle had to 
pack a bag and now she has flown over to the Big Island to 
visit some people she promised a friend she’d look up. I told 
her I couldn’t go, that the mail problem had become so acute 
that I had to stay with it until I had it licked. 

Tonight I went over to see my beatnik friend and had some 
of his enchiladas and frijoles, and he blistered the walls with 
his opinions of art and life, and then I wandered over to the 
Surf Rider to loaf and listen to my friend Jack Pitman. 

During one of his rest periods Jack called me over to an- 
other table and introduced me to the Governor of Samoa. He 
is a young man, named Peter Tali Coleman, a native of the 
Samoan islands, well-educated, friendly, good company. He 
told me I ought to come out to Samoa and write a book 
about the place and I said I would after I had a nap and 
some other guy joined the party, quite drunk, and wanted 
to know how the hell Peter Tali Coleman got to be Governor 
of Samoa, and the Governor said he was appointed by Ike 
and the drunk said, “My God, do we own Samoa? I thought 
it belonged to the Sam-ohs.” I was getting into a deep beatnik 
mood. I wasn’t writing anything, of course, but I was feeling 
the way this cat Kerouac must feel when he gets way out on 
margin release or back space and so I says to this here Gover- 
nor where is your place of business, I mean what town you 
live in, and he says Pango Pango and man I flipped. Jesus I 
said Pango Pango, get ready Guv, because I’m a-coming, and 
I said to Jack Pitman where is that fella Ash Carter, that 
friend of yours, and Jack said he might be around soon, this 
Ash Carter being a young guy has a boat, takes people out 
deep sea fishing, always asking me to go for a ride with him, 
so I says to the Guv, hey Guv, maybe I can get Ash Cooper 
to herst sail and off we'll go to Pango Pango where the Sam- 
ohs are, and the Governor he said great we'll show you a 
good time and I bought a round of drinks and asked Ole Jack 
if he’d be so kindly as to play us Beyond the Goddam Reef 
and Gliding Like the By-God Gulls O’er the Ocean and the 
national anthem of the Sam-ohs if they had one, and so he 
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went over and played “Song of the Islands” which took in 
everything and I shook hands warmly with the Governor and 
told him to watch the horizon carefully for a noble and 
valiant sail because we’d be coming hard aport with a goat 
lashed to the mizzen for milk and a pig lashed to the spin- 
naker because a pig can smell Jand a hundred miles away, and 
me, I'll have an albatross around my neck not to mention a 
cargo of raw hemp out of Macao. Aye, I love the immense 
contemptuous surges, the shudder, the stumble, the swerve, 
the pig lashed to the spinnaker smellin’ th’ wind! Call me 
Tooos-tillia! Home is the sailor, home from the sea and the 
seeler home from the sol! 


February 1 


WHERE do these splitting headaches come from? ‘The life 
of a beachnik can be trying and painful and it was my inten- 
tion to lie in bed a good long time today, but the telephone 
got me up and it was Nelle calling from Hilo. She said she 
found the people she wanted to see and she likes it over there 
and may stay a few days and why don’t I come over? I said 
I might do it but I was thinking about going to Pago we 
and she said where and I said Pango Pango and she said Hilo 
is much closer. She told me the main street of Hilo is Ka- 
mehameha Avenue and that they have a local saying that if 
you loaf around there long enough you will eventually see 
everybody who lives in the Hawaiian Islands. She said she is 
staying at a wonderful hotel called the Naniloa and she has a 
loose filling in her tooth and they’ve got orchids to throw 
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away over there and even serve them on. your dinner plate 
instead of parsley. So I said I would Jet her know after I had 
been to the yock basin to see about sailing to Pango Pango 
and she said you'll get social diseases and I said that’s okay 
I'm a social person. 

So I went down to the Visitors Bureau to see Dick Mac- 
Millan and told him about Pago Pago. He said if I under- 
took the trip I’d do one of two things — die of seasickness, or 
drown. He wanted to know the reason for such an expedition 
and I said I wanted to delve deeper into the basic atmosphere 
of the South Pacific, perhaps to enter the copra trade. 

“Do you know anything about copra?” he asked. 

“Not an awful lot,” I confessed. “In fact, just what the hell 
is copra?” 

He said that if I wanted to indulge in copra traffic I could 
set up shop right here in Waikiki. 

“Tm sure,” he said, “if you go to Frank Swadley and ask 
him in a nice way he’ll let you whack open a lot of coconuts 
and dig the meat out and spread it around on the beach in 
front of the Royal. They got a hat weaver over there, and a 
woman who stands on her head for half an hour at a time, 
and the Stripper. They could use a dealer in genuine copra. 
You could put it up in little cellophane bags and sell it to the 
tourists and make more money than all the copra traders in 
Tahiti.” 

I was slightly suspicious of Mr. MacMillan’s sincerity and 
so I went back to the Royal and gathered up the rest of my 
letters and went down for a couple of hours of dictating to 
Sascha. I asked her how she got her name and I think she 
said that her folks wanted a boy, a Russian boy. Within an 
hour I had caught up with all the mail, but I was having such 
a good time that I returned to my room and got my address 
book and came back and dictated letters to everybody I 
knew, or at least to everybody whose address I had. After 
that I rested awhile at the Surf Room bar and then I came 
back and dictated letters to everybody I knew locally, such as 
Dick MacMillan and Gardiner Jones and Pat Riley and Hal 
Bock and Genie Pitchford and Leslie Fullard-Leo and Bob 
Krauss and Becky White and even a short note to Frank 
Swadley, whose office was just around the corner in yelling 
distance. And then, just to top it off with a flourish I dictated 
a letter to Sascha Bauer herself, telling her how much I 
enjoyed dictating to her. 
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_ Following a nap I got up, washed, went to the Interna- 
tional Market, ate enchiladas, went to the Surf Rider, listened 
to Pua Almeida, then, moved inside and spent the remainder 
of the evening with Jack Pitman. Somewhere during these 
hazy hours I caught a glimpse of the Countess wearing an 
evening gown and accompanied by two men. She was 
gorgeous. 


February 2 


Gor UP, washed, went to Moana, went to Mexican restau- 
rant, went to Surf Rider, went to bed. 


February 3 


Gor UP, washed, went to Moana, went to bed. 


February 4 


Gor UP, washed, went to Moana, ran into Ed Sheehan, 
and we had lunch at Canlis’s restaurant. I told Ed I thought 
I'd fly over to the Big Island tomorrow and surprise Nelle 
and he said I ought to go to Kona, where he did his beach- 
combing. He told me some more things about that period in 
his life, and how wonderful it was. I don’t recall that he said 
so, but I imagine that he drank from time to time, say, per~ 
haps, daily. Before I left him 1 had made up my mind and so 
I started making the rounds, telling people good-by. You’d 
have thought I was leaving the old plantation and going off 
to fight the wah. 

By evening I had located Captain Rusden and we called 
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up Bernie and had dinner together. The Captain said he 
plans on shoving off for Tahiti by the middle of the month. 
He said that when we come back from Kona we can all go 
for a short cruise some afternoon, and I said it was doubttul 
if I’d ever come back. 


February 5 


‘THE FLIGHT by Hawaiian Airlines to the Big Island is a 
fine experience and the pilot doesn’t try to hack chips off the 
mountains and the cliffs the way the pilot did in that Cine- 
rama film about Hawaii. I thought the ocean looked uncom- 
fortably big from the plane and I reflected on the fact that it 
was the same ocean that serves as a soft highway to Palmyra 
and Tahiti and Pago Pago. So I concentrated my attention 
on the islands we passed over and from the plane it is easy to 
understand that they are merely the tops of mountains stick- 
ing out of the sea, and if the bed of the ocean be considered 
their base, then they are the highest mountains in the world, 

This in turn reminded me that Frank Swadley told me this 
morning that James Ramsey Ullman is on his way out. Mr. 
Uliman, as you may know, is a writer whose hobby is moun- 
tain climbing, and he has sent word that he is looking for- 
ward to seeing me in Hawaii and that he wants me to go 
clambering with him. He and I have gone into the subject 
at length in the past and as Professor Parkinson has put it, 
collars have been hot under. Mr. Ullman knows quite well 
that I will climb no mountain with him. It’s the tangy salt 
air and the flap of the sail and the view to far Cathay that 
grips my soul. 

We are at the famous Kona Inn in the seaside town of 
Kailua and Lee Taylor, who is manager of both the Inn and 
the nearby Waiaka Lodge, has given us a room with the surf 
pounding at us from three sides. We have walked around 
and looked at the town, which has the appearance of a 
sleepy shore village in Connecticut. Everything looks good, 
ey our room, and the noise of the surf made me think 
of Grove Day’s description of travel along the Kona Coast 
in former times. Those early travelers were often required to 
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sleep in native huts and in the night they would be awak- 
ned by strange noises, a sort of tipping and grinding; those 
noises were made by their mules, munching at the walls of 
the little grass shacks. 


February 6 


I DON’T feel strong enough as yet for full-bodied beach- 
combing. I want to build myself up a little before I start 
sprawling around the sand, snoring and unshaven. So I have 
turned to the job of collating my historical notes. I’ve got to 
have some history in this journal and Kona is the place to get 
the true feel of it. I am happy to be in this particular locality 
for two reasons: (1) the liveliest episodes of Hawaiian history 
had their setting along this rocky shore, or not far away, and 
(2) Mark Twain, who has long been a hero to me, lingered 
here and wrote at considerable length of the Kona Coast, 
which he seemed to enjoy. 

It ought to be a penitentiary offense for any adult tourist to 
be caught in the Islands without at least one good book on 
Hawaiian history. My own personal preference is Hawaii and 
Its People, by Grove Day, but I have investigated the con- 
tents of a dozen other good ones. Another of my favorites 
among Hawaiian books is Calabashes and Kings, by Dr. Stan- 
ley D. Porteus. It is loaded with wit and charm and occupies 
in the literature of the Islands the same place occupied by 
Flandrau in Mexico. 

Dr. Porteus is a native of Australia who has lived in Hawaii 
for many years and written other books, such as the sprightly 
Studies in Mental Deviations and The Psychology of Primi- 
tive People. In his introduction to Calabashes and Kings he 
says that the book was undertaken as a relaxation. He was 
trying to relax after a tough job, writing a book called Men- 
tal Changes after Prefrontal Lobotomy. In other words this 
man is so talented that he wrote what may be the best of all 
books on Hawaii while be was relaxing, while he was half 
asleep. 1 tell you, this business of being an author can get 
mighty discouraging. 

Erna Fergusson’s Our Hawaii is a good book, although it 
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appears to be predicated on a strange theory that women are 
the equals of men. And Kathleen Dickenson Mellen, whom 
I have met several times around Kaikiki, has produced an 
easy-reading .four-volume history of Hawaii that is widely 
popular in the Islands. 

In Miss Fergusson’s book I came across a typographical 
error which incites me to scholarly speculation. The book 
says, “We passed coffee plantations and one of macadamia 
huts, and many small farms.” She was writing of this island 
and what she actually wrote was macadamia nuts, not huts. 
We became acquainted with these nuts at home and hold the 
opinion that they are the best on earth. They are grown ex- 
tensively in Hawaii, especially here on the Big Island, and 
they are expensive because their shells are like steel and spe- 
cial machinery is needed for cracking them. A proofreader 
nodded somewhere and we get, in a book, a plantation of 
macadamia huts. Nuclear bombs drop, civilization is de- 
stroyed, but there are a few survivors here and there, and 
after centuries the human race begins to build up to its next 
big breakdown. Philosophers and scholars and anthropologists 
come into being again, and a copy of Erna Fergusson’s book 
comes up on an archeologist’s spade, and in the end somebody 
writes a long and learned treatise on “The Macadamia Huts of 
Kona,” saying perhaps that they were constructed of dark 
ae stone cemented together with mud. Thus is history 
made. 

Let us move from macadamia huts to Mark Twain’s mon- 
keypod tree. It stands at the village of Waiohinu near the 
southern tip of this island and is a whopper, with a trunk at 
least six feet in diameter. Tourists are taken to see this tree 
and have to be restrained from carving their initials into the 
trunk or ripping off a limb for mounting over their mantels at 
home. Great personalities of the literary firmament make pil- 
grimages to Mark Twain’s monkeypod, and some of them 
have been known to compose little poems about it. There 
have been a few agnostics who have questioned history and 
said they doubted that Mark really planted that tree. No- 
body, however, has come right out flat-footed and said he 
didn’t plant it. I do. I say he didn’t. 

At the time he was roaming around the Hawaiian Islands, 
in 1866, Sam Clemens was thirty years old. He had not writ- 
ten a single book and he had not even made much of a 
splash in the newspaper world. He had, in fact, just recently 
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been fired by the San Francisco Morning Call for “unsatis- 
factoriness.” And he was writing his letters from the Sand- 
wich Islands for publication in the Sacramento Union at 
twenty dollars per letter. From all accounts I’ve read he cut a 
rather ridiculous figure in his tours through the Islands. There 
were many who thought he was drunk all the time because 
of the way he slouched around and the way he dressed and 
talked. So, as a writer he was unknown, and yet they want us 
to believe that at Waiohinu somebody handed him a spade 
and requested that he plant a monkeypod tree as a memento 
of his historic visit to the community. The only way the story 
could be true, in my opinion, would be if a citizen of Wai- 
ohinu wanted some monkeypod trees planted on his place, 
maybe for shade, and along came this wandering clown wear- 
ing a long duster and the clown, being pretty destitute for 
funds, hired himself out as a monkeypod tree planter. But if 
that had happened Mark Twain would have said so, would 
have written about it at one time or another in his later life. 
No. He didn’t plant that tree. It’s my belief that it was 
planted by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and the two 
names somehow got mixed up. True, Mr. Longfellow was 
never in the Hawaiian Islands, but certainly he was a much 
better known man at the time. 


It is my wish to be recognized as the man who originated 
the Measles Theory of Hawaiian history. Some other historian 
may have stumbled upon it, but if so I have not heard of him. 
The Measles Theory may be stated as follows: 

Hawaii is part of the United States of America because of 
measles. 

Hawaii became a single, unified nation under Kamehameha 
the Great. Then he died (right here where I’m sitting) and 
his son Liholiho succeeded to the throne. The British began 
sniffing around and conniving because they saw possibilities 
here and they realized that sooner or later some outsider was 
going to grab this nice piece of property. They were having 
success at this sort of grabbing elsewhere, so why not the 
Sandwich Islands? After all, the Islands were discovered by 
one of their boys, and named for another. So the British 
began buttering up the Hawaiian king, preliminary to giving 
him the business, and among other things they invited him 
to visit London. He and the queen traveled to England on 
a whaling vessel and in London they were entertained semi- 
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lavishly. Then both the king and the queen caught the 
measles and in a couple of weeks were dead. 

What do you suppose the Hawaiians, back home, thought 
of that? To begin with they were superstitious people, quick 
to take fright in the face of mysterious events. There was not, 
at that time, a single measle in the Hawaiian Islands and 
never had been. Dead of the measles?. They must have won- 
dered what kind of funny business went on over there in 
London, what really had happened to their rulers. It is my 
belief that the Hawaiians never quite trusted the British after 
that and later on decided that the United States should be 
the one to come in and take their country away from them. 

Neat? I think it is one of the better theories of history and 
I am willing that it be taught in the schools of Hawaii. 

There is another point, in connection with the former 
name of the Islands - Sandwich. They were so christened by 
Captain Cook, who gave them the name of his sponsor, the 
Earl of Sandwich. This was the same Earl of Sandwich who 
loved to gamble so much that he refused to leave the tables 
for food and had the waiters bring him meat between slices 
of bread and thus gave his name to the sandwich. There is a 
queer semantic confusion in this whole matter. Many tourists 
when they hear that Hawaii once was known as the Sand- 
wich Islands are esthetically displeased. “Imagine!” they ex- 
claim. “Namin’ such a lovely country after a little ol 
sandwich!” It wasn’t, of course, named after a little ol’ sand- 
wich. And I would like to point out that the reason we call a 
sandwich a sandwich is a philological accident. There were 
other dedicated gamblers in the clubs of London in the time 
of John Montagu, the Earl of Sandwich. I’m sure there were 
other gamblers who didn’t want to go to lunch and who asked 
for some meat with a couple of slices of bread slapped around 
it. The name might very well have come from one of these 
men, rather than from Lord Sandwich. One of the men- 
about-town of the time was an enormously fat gentleman 
named Bubb-Doddington. It could have been just as appropri- 
ate to call the sandwich a bubb-doddington as to call it a sand- 
wich, and we would be ordering at lunch counters and soda 
fountains all over the land, “One tomato-and-bacon bubb- 
doddington, please, easy on the mayonnaise.” Or, “Bring the ° 
children and T’ll make up a batch of hamburger bubb- 
doddingtons.” Thus is history made. 
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February 7 


NELLE came up on the porch of the Kona Inn today, all 
apant, and announced that she had just looked upon the 
handsomest man who ever wore shoe leather, She said that he 
was standing out in front of a store, down the road, and she 
had a good long look at him, and when he got into a car and 
drove away she went into the store and asked the people who 
he was. They said he was Dick Smart, the owner of the 
Parker Ranch. 

“He is,” said Nelle, “the best-looking man I’ve ever seen in 
my life. He’s even better-looking than the skirt-maker, you 
know the one I mean, and Alfred Apaka.” 

“You are only saying that,” I told her, “because of the 
Countess. Because I say the Countess is the most beautiful 
woman on earth.” 

“Oh, no,” she insisted. “It’s not a case of being romantic, 
it’s just that when I see the handsomest man on earth, I’m 
able to recognize him for what he is.” 

A couple of points need clarification. The skirt-maker she 
mentioned is a young man we sometimes see when we are 
staying at the Beverly Hills Hotel. He is a New York skirt- 
maker who has become a movie actor because Norma Shearer 
saw him at the hotel one day and decided he looked like 
her late husband, Thalberg. Up until today Nelle has be- 
lieved the skirt-maker to be the handsomest man on earth. 

Now, as for Dick Smart. Wherever you go in Hawaii you 
hear the sad saga of Dick Smart. He inherited one of the 
biggest cattle ranches in the world, but he has no taste for 
cowboying. From boyhood on, he has always wanted to 
make a name for himself in show business. Today he is a 
singer, spending much of his time entertaining in night clubs 
on the mainland, and lately he has been making records, 
That is the story of Dick Smart, in brief, and of the skirt- 
maker, and the hell with both of them. Let us get back to 
our history. 
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Tue Cau or Lana Turner 


All history is not ancient. We went out and hired a car and 
rode down to Kealakekua Bay and beyond to Honaunau, 
looking at all the historical sites along the way and then, back 
on the porch at the Inn, I remembered a story that Ed 
Sheehan told. It is a Kona story, and a pidgin story and a 
story illustrating the meaning of the often-heard Hawaiian 
expression hoopaumanawa. This word describes a frame of 
mind, a lazy indifference, a take-it-easy attitude which is sup- 
posed to be characteristic of so many Hawaiians. Hoopauma- 
naawa is what a Hawaiian gets instead of Polynesian Paralysis. 

Some years ago a motion picture, The Sea Chase, was be- 
ing filmed here. Two Hawaiians were sitting on the sea wall 
in front of the Kona Palms. All of a sudden several big cars 
left the Kona Inn and roared past the two idlers. They didn’t 
move a muscle. Three or four minutes went by, and then one 
Hawaiian spoke: 

“Heh, Wheh the cah go?” 

Another few minutes slid by. Then the second said: 

“Cah go airpote. Ketch Lanah Toonah.” 

Another five minutes, then: 

“Lanah Toonah? Who he?” 


Tue Betcu or Lisoino 


The ancient Hawaiian system of tabus was shattered several 
years before the arrival of the first missionaries from New 
England, and this made the job of Christianizing the heathen 
much easier than it would have been otherwise. The belch of 
Liholiho was the single big factor in the destruction of the 
tabu system. He had succeeded to the throne of his father, 
Kamehameha the Great, but he was drunk a good part of the 
time and the kingdom was really run by Kaahumanu. There 
seems to be little question that Kaahumanu was the most 
spectacular woman in all Hawaiian history..She was as big as 
a hippopotamus and yet attractive to men; she was the favor- 
ite wife of Old Kamehameha and in the end she was the 
favorite convert of the American missionaries; when she went 
for their creed, she went whole hog. Being a woman with a 
powerful mind to go with her powerful body, she didn’t like 
the tabu system, which ordained that females could not eat 
bananas or coconuts or certain other things. Any woman 
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caught eating these forbidden things was put to death, 
Women and men were not allowed to eat under the same 
roof and their food could not be cooked in the same ovens, 
To the mind of Queen Kaahumanu these things smacked of 
prejudice. It was her custom to see that the king, Liholiho, 
always had plenty of liquor so he would not interfere with 
her activities. One day she took him to a temple that had to 
be dedicated and he was pretty drunk. During the dedication 
ceremony Liholiho delivered his historic belch —a real rafter- 
rattler, a termite-stunner. According to the rules of his reli- 
gion, he should have been struck dead at that moment, but 
nothing happened. The fact that nothing happened set Ka- 
ahumanu to thinking. Maybe all those stupid tabus about 
women could be violated and nothing would happen. Right 
here in Kailua she ordered up a public banquet and got 
Liholiho drunk again and then told him to go sit down and 
eat with the women. He did, and nothing happened to him 
and the people started murmuring and that was the end of 
the tabus against women. 


Tue Swim or Kaanumanu 


Kamehameha the Great had quite a few wives but, as 
stated, he liked the huge Kaahumanu best of all. At the same 
time he enjoyed sneaking off now and then with girls who 
were just ordinary-type stenographers and file clerks and pal- 
ace receptionists. Once he was down at Honaunau with such 
a girl and he had sentinels posted along the road clear back to 
Kailua because he was a little afraid of Kaahumanu and 
wanted to be warned if she headed in his direction. She got 
wind of his peccadillo, if that’s what you could call it, and 
found out about the sentinels, so she jumped into the ocean 
here at Kailua and swam fifteen miles down the coast to 
catch the king at his peccadilling, The outcome of this affair 
is not stated in the books, but in the light of what I have 
learned about Kaahumanu, I am glad I was neither the king 
nor the stenographer. 


Tue Poxer GAME or KALaKava 


Among the things King Kalakaua enjoyed in addition to 
playing kilu was the game of poker. His favorite opponent 
in this game was Claus Spreckels, the California sugar king, 
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who, incidentally, could get anything he wanted in Hawaii 
because Kalakaua thought well of him. Once Spreckels laid 
down four aces and was preparing to rake in the pot when 
Kalakaua announced triumphantly, “I got five kings.” He put 
down four kings and then said, “I am the fifth.” You don’t 
argue with a king, but I think that if he had pulled that one 
on me I'd have yawned and said my wife had been expecting 
me home for the last two hours. I have read in several places 
that Kalakaua once lost his whole country to Spreckels in a 
poker game. He bet the Hawaiian Islands lock, stock and cane 
fields, and lost. Harry Franck says that somewhere in Hawaii 
the table at which this game was played still exists; that it has 
brass plates marking the places where each player sat, and that 
only a privileged few are permitted to Took upon it. The au- 
thorities that I have consulted are meager with details about 
this poker game and some say it is likely pure myth. It ought 
to make a good incident for mainland television. I’ve seen 
many a cattleman lose his ranch in a poker game, and I’ve 
seen a few of them lose their gold mines, but a whole damn 
archipelago! 


Tue Cuspmor or THE KAMEHAMEHAS 


Kamehameha the Great had a spittoon which he passed 
along to his successors. If anybody but the king ever expecto- 
rated into that cuspidor, and got caught doing it, he was a 
dead man, The only published description of the cuspidor 
that I’ve been able to find says it was “ringed around with 
his ancestors’ teeth, thus ensuring a befitting continuity of 
contact,” What does that mean? I’ve thought about it and 
thought about it. When Kamehameha spit through his own 
teeth, and it passed through the teeth of his ancestors, into the 
spittoon, was this the thing that ensured a befitting continuity 
of contact? Or did he spit on the teeth of his ancestors to so 
ensure it? I cannot let such matters remain hanging in the air 
and so I have done some earnest additional research. The re- 
sults are questionable. I found out that Kamehameha also had 
a slop jar, ringed around with the teeth of his enemies. If this, 
too, ensured a befitting continuity of contact, it was not so 
stated. 


Tue Mosquitoes or Mavi 


Lust, of a sort, is responsible for the presence of mosquitoes 
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in Hawaii. There are not many of them but they are here, 
and they are of British blood. Back in 1826 the whaler Wel- 
lington arrived at Lahaina on the west coast of Maui. There 
had always been a nice tradition associated with the arrival of 
a whaling vessel at Lahaina. A school of Hawaiian women 
would take to the water and swim out to the ship and board 
it and give the crew a romantic welcome to Paradise. But in 
1826 the authorities of Maui decided this quaint local cus- 
tom, for all the loving tenderness involved in it, would have 
to cease. The Wellington arrived, then, and the men crowded 
the rails, and there were no women. Word was sent ashore 
that there was a desperate need for the girls (things probably 
wanted dusting) but the authorities on shore said no. This 
made the horny-handed men of the Wellington very angry 
and they sat down and schemed various ways of getting even 
with the inconsiderate people of Maui. Somebody remem- 
bered that the ship’s water casks were low in supply and 
stagnant and that a few mosquitoes had been seen in them. 
So these mosquitoes were taken out of the casks and pointed 
toward shore and turned loose. They were the ancestors of all 
area, mosquitoes in the Islands. That is what the 
istory books say. 

I wish I had been in Hawaii in the time of the whaling 
ships and those reception committees made up of native girls, 
I should imagine that an oldtime whaling vessel possessed a 
distinctive odor, a blending of the smell of cooking blubber 
and unwashed men. Mark Twain said that in the 1860’s the 
average Hawalian girl smelled like a rag factory on fire. So 
add the burning rag factory to the cooking blubber and the 
man-smell and I think you would have a fragrance that you 
could tell your grandchildren about. I would have enjoyed 
being downwind of a whaler during those sweaty reception 
ceremonies — just for, say, thirty seconds. 

There is mention above of termites. I’m told that they are 
a real problem in Hawaii. Paradise — all paradises — have their 
shortcomings, their flaws. Heaven will be sickening when it’s 
harp-practicing time in boot camp. 


Tue Buttock or KAMEHAMEHA 


Captain George Vancouver brought the first cattle to the 
Islands and when he anchored off Kona he sent word to Ka- 
mehameha the Great that he had a big surprise for him and 
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that the king should come aboard. The king did, and saw his 
first cows, and turned white with fear. Well, not exactly 
white. He turned less black. He was a great warrior, famous 
for his bravery, but the cows gave him a few bad moments, 
He thought they were outsize hogs and that any instant 
they would attack him. 

The cattle were taken ashore and after a while the first bull 
calf was born. The Kona chiefs who were tending the cattle 
knew that Kamehameha would be thrilled by this birth and 
since the king was on the other side of the island at Hilo, 
they decided not to wait for his return. They called in the 
best of the fish-runners and told them they had to run the 
bullock across to Hilo. I can imagine the fish-runners being 
upset by the assignment, and grumbling. We have alread 
seen that a fish-runner was an important man, especially if 
his fish flopped on delivery. But they had their orders and so 
they formed a relay team and carried the bull over hill and 
dale to Hilo, and Kamehameha was pleased. I have no in- 
formation on the length of time consumed, but the historians 
mention one engaging fact: during the journey the runners 
fed the bull on fish. To the best of my knowledge this was 
the first and the only fish-eating bull in the history of the 
world. 


Tue Tuirsty Horses or Kona 


One of Mark Twain’s unusual experiences along the Kona 
Coast was set down in the later pages of Roughing It, as fol- 
lows: 


In one locality, on our journey, we saw some 
horses that had been born and reared on top of the 
mountains, above the range of running water, and 
consequently they had never drunk that fluid in 
their lives, but had been always accustomed to 
quenching their thirst by eating dew-laden or 
shower-wetted leaves. And now it was destructively 
funny to see them sniff suspiciously at a pail of 
water, and then put in their noses and try to take a 
bite out of the fluid, as if it were a solid. Finding ir 
liquid, they would snatch away their heads and fall 
to trembling, snorting, and showing other evidences 
of fright. When they became convinced at last that 
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the water was friendly and harmless, they thrust in 
their noses up to their eyes, brought out a mouthful 
of the water, and proceeded to chew it complacently. 


Tue Knee or KAAHUMANU 


Though she weighed more than three hundred pounds, 
everyone said that Queen Kaahumanu was “well formed” and 
“beautifully proportioned.” There was one period in her life 
when she didn’t believe in wearing clothes. She had a house 
at Waikiki and the Massachusetts missionaries would call on 
her there and sometimes she would walk into the room naked, 
which is one of the worst things a woman can do to a mis- 
sionary. 

Among the books I have been reading is Typee by Herman 
Melville, who spent some time in Hawaii when he was a 
young man and who gives us a graphic picture of the whale- 

like lady: 


At the Sandwich Islands Kaahumanu, the gigantic 
old dowager queen —a woman of nearly four hun- 
dred pounds’ weight, and who is said to be still 
living at Mowee — was accustomed, in some of her 
terrific gusts of temper, to snatch up an ordinary- 
sized man who had offended her, and snap his 
spine across her knee. Incredible as this may seem, 
it is a fact. While at Lahainaluna — the residence of 
this monstrous Jezebel—a humpbacked wretch was 
pointed out to me, who, some twenty-five years 
previously, had had the vertebrae of his back-bone 
very seriously discomposed by his gentle mistress. 


Tue Enucation or Linoiimo 


Hogs were well thought of in the time of the monarchy 
and were cultivated as pets, especially among the aristocracy. 
There were always a few pet hogs lounging around the royal 
palace. During Liholiho’s reign there was one enormous sow, 
weighing more than five hundred pounds, and she was a par- 
ticular pet of the king, who named her Kaahumanu. 

In the light of Melville’s description of the dowager queen, 
this would suggest that Liholiho had a certain amount of raw 
courage and I’m happy to say so. There’s something appeal- 
ing about this tragic man, yet it’s difficult to locate any fa- 
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vorable infomation concerning him. He fumbled almost 
everything he did and then caught the measles and died. 
There is, nevertheless, one nice little anecdote about him, The 
Hawaiians had no written language until after the mission- 
aries came and began setting up schools. When Liholiho first 
heard about handwriting he grew curious and summoned a 
missionary and had him explain about it. The king was most 
pleased to learn that his own name could be written on a 
bese of paper, and he begged the missionary to do it. The 

ing stared at his own name on the paper for a long time and 
then said: “It looks neither like myself nor any other man.” 


Tue Heart or Captain Coox 


There are people who say that the early Hawaiians were 
cannibals, basing their argument on the fact that cannibalism 
was certainly in vogue among their relatives in other parts of 
Polynesia. Usually, however, stories of Hawaiian people-eat- 
ing are told as jokes. The most famous of these anecdotes has 
one of the Hawaiian queens visiting in London and being 
entertained by Queen Victoria. 

“And how do you like our English way of life?” asked 
Victoria. 

“Oh, I find it much to my liking,” said the Hawaiian 
queen. “I have English blood in my veins, you know?” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. One of my ancestors ate a portion of your Captain 
Cook.” 

There used to be an old character around Kona who was 
poued out to travelers as “the man who ate Captain Cook’s 

eart.” Apparently this was true and the old man was famous 
for it, and tourists gave him money for the privilege of 
photographing him. He actually represented a living part 
of Captain James Cook. He was a boy at the time Cook was 
killed. He and another boy were wandering around near 
Kealakekua Bay a day or two later when they found a heart 
stuck in the fork of a tree. They thought it was a pig’s heart, 
put out to dry, and so they appropriated it and built a fire 
and cooked it and were eating it when they were discovered 
by their elders. 

There was still another Cook-eater according to Herman 
Melville, who was suspicious of the Hawaiians in the matter 
of the English navigator and considered it probable that 
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they had eaten a part of him. In Typee Melville tells this 
story: 


A few years since there was... an old chief, who, 
actuated by a morbid desire for notoriety, gave him- 
self out among the foreign residents of the place as 
the living tomb of Captain Cook’s big toe! — affirm- 
ing that at the cannibal entertainment which ensued 
after the lamented Briton’s death, that particular 
portion of his body had fallen to his snare. His 
indignant countrymen actually caused him to be 
prosecuted in the native courts, on a charge nearly 
equivalent to what we term defamation of character; 
but the old fellow persisting in his assertion, and no 
invalidating proof being sangha the plaintiffs were 
cast in the suit, and the cannibal reputation of the 
defendant fully established. This result was the mak- 
ing of his fortune; ever afterwards he was in the 
habit of giving very profitable audiences to all 
curious travellers who were desirous of beholding 
the man who had eaten the great navigator’s great 
toe. 


Tue Posture of THE PIONEERS 


Hawaiian writers of the present day describe the Hawaiians 
who first settled in the Islands as being “tall, strong, erect and 
proud.” Everybody’s ancestors are always “tall, strong, erect 
and proud.” I know my own were and Nelle says hers were. 
There is a tribe of pygmies in Africa whose historians say 
that the founding fathers of their community were tall, 
strong, erect and proud. 
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Tue Intecrity or Mr. STEWART 


The missionaries who invaded the Sandwich Islands have 
sometimes been accused of unethical practices. They have 
even been charged with playing politics and working one 
Hawaiian leader against another and telling untruths when- 
ever untruths would help their cause. At this juncture I wish 
to report that I have learned of at least one missionary who 
was honest. He was the Reverend C. S. Stewart and when 
he first landed, probably here at Kailua, one of the most 
powerful of all the native chiefs came to meet him. Mr, 
Stewart later set down the exact words spoken at that meet- 
ing. It would have been quite easy for him to have faked u 
the report a bit, all, of course, to the greater glory of God. 
He could have quoted the great chief as expressing happiness 
over the fact that Christianity had finally come to the 
Islands, that some such thing was certainly needed, that the 
morals of the people had never been worse. But Mr. Stew- 
art didn’t fake a word. He said that he and the chief came 
face to face and shook hands and then the chief spoke, as 
follows: “You got anything that'll cure the itch?” 


Tue Stones or Honaunau 


A week or so ago while seated at my customary table at the 
Moana Hotel I arrived at an important conclusion regarding 
my strong affection for the Hawaiian Islands. One of my 

rincipal reasons for loving the Islands, I decided, was the 
ee that these people didn’t have any buildings or pyramids 
constructed of stones so huge that they couldn’t possibly have 
been put where they had been put. Like in Egypt. Like in 
Mexico. Like in Peru, Like in so many other places. Always 
the same. Always the baffled archeologists, standing off and 
looking at the walls or the pyramids and saying it was a 
miracle how those ancient people ever got such stones in 
place. And these archeologists always carry knives with thin 
blades, and they take out these knives and open them up 
and try to insert the blades between the stones. It never can 
be done. Those ancient people not only had managed some- 
how to hoist those immense blocks into place, they had fitted 
them together for the benefit of future archeologists who get 
pleasure trying to insert a thin knife blade into the joints 
and not succeeding. There’s one temple in South America 
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where the huge blocks are fitted so perfectly that a razor 
blade can’t be inserted between them, and there’s a peddler 
there selling razor blades to the tourists so they can try it, 
and I’m told that he moves more blades than all three drug- 
stores in Mount Kisco. 

None of that business in Hawaii. Nothing but. grass huts 
and a few old buildings made out of coral, hewn from the 
teef and carried ashore in canoes. No mystified archeologists 
with thin knife blades in their hands. A real lovely and won- 
derful land, this Hawaii. 

Now, to my great distress, I find that I was wrong. When 
we drove down to Honaunau the other day I saw some old 
walls but paid no particular attention to them. Later on I 
found the following description of the same walls in the 
Sacramento Union letters of Mark Twain: 


The walls of the temple are a study. The same 
food for speculation that is offered the visitor to the 
Pyramids of Egypt he will find here—the mystery 
of how they were constructed by a people un- 
acquainted with science and mechanics. 

- .- some of the lava blocks quarried out, brought 
over rough, broken ground, are of prodigious size 
and would weigh tons. How did they transport them 
and how raise them? 

Both the inner and outer surfaces of the walls 
present a smooth front and are very creditable speci- 
mens of masonry. The blocks are of all manner and 
shapes and sizes, but yet are fitted together with the 
neatest exactness. 


He doesn’t mention knife blades and for this, at least, I’m 
thankful. 


February 8 


WE HAVE come back to Waikiki, a much better place for 
turpitude and degradation than Kona. It would appear that 
I am the type of beachcomber who has to have someone 
watch me comb. If I am going to be a South Pacific derelict, 
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I don’t want to play it Crusoe style; I want my depravity to 
be noticed, otherwise it is not constructive depravity. Ed 
Sheehan must be a different type of beachcomber because I 
found Kona a bad place for the profession. Nobody pays a 
bit of attention to anybody else. You could expose your per~ 
son provocatively on the rocks in front of the Kona Inn and 
the ladies on the Janai would say, “Clarence is out there on 
the Honikaua and says he won’t give up till he gets a striped 
marlin.” In Kona they talk incessantly about fish and pay no 
attention to much more interesting specimens that are closer 
at hand. I don’t want to be the tree that falls in the forest, 
unseen and unheard. 

It is nice, then, to be back where people are more con- 
cerned with people than with sailfish and marlin, as witness 
. passage between two women waiting for an elevator at the 

oyal;: 

pes woman: “He just hasn’t been able to find himself.” 

a WOMAN: “Of course not. There’s nothing for him 
to find.” 


It was a pleasure to see how high my mail was stacked, for 
it meant that I could do some more dictating and down I 
went to Sascha Bauer’s desk and soon had it almost all cleared 
up. Among the letters was one from a friend enclosing a 
document she acquired in Japan. It follows: 


RuieEs or THE Roap In JAPAN 


At the rise of the hand of policeman, stop rapidly. 
Do not pass him or otherwise disrespect him. 
When a passenger of the foot hove in sight, tootle 
the horn trumpet to him melodiously at first. If he 
still obstacles your passage, tootle him with vigour 
ee ce by word of the mouth the warning, 
i hi! 


Beware of the wandering horse that he shall not 
take fright as you pass him. Do not explode the 
exhaust box at him. Go soothingly by, or stop by the 
roadside till he pass away. 

Give big space to the ae dog that make sport 
in the roadway. Avoid entanglement of dog with 
your wheel-spokes. 

Go soothingly on the grease-mud, as there lurk 
the skid demon. Press the brake of the foot as you 
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roll around the corners to save the collapse and 
tie-up. 


Tt may not be set down in the best of English but it con- 
tains some pretty sound driving advice. It says exactly what I 
said to Nelle when she proposed that I rent a car for the 
duration of our stay in Hawaii: “And get a lot of festive 
dogs entangled with my wheel-spokes?” 


February 11 


LuNcH today with Ed Sheehan on the terrace and we 
talked of music and humor and Laan and beachcombing. A 
beach boy named Panama passed us, walking toward the Out- 
rigger Club, and Ed called my attention to him. He said that 
Panama is famous for his malapropisms. For example, once 
he was sitting in the Moana’s Banyan Court looking out to 
sea when suddenly he exclaimed: ““Goddam! Look those guys 
in the canoe on the horizontal!” He said that everyone kids 
Panama about his mispronunciations and his pidgin but that 
the beach boy never takes offense. 

Ed said I ought to try to make it to the opening of the 
Legislature next week. ‘The color, he said, is going out of 
Hawaiian political jamborees. It used to be that a political 
campaign was one long season of entertainment and fun, and 
quite often the candidate who could dance the hula and sing 
and play the ukulele better than his opponents would be the 
winner. A political meeting was a melange of hulas and music 
and hilarious speeches delivered in pidgin. The opening ses- 
sion of the Legislature has always been colorful and noisy. 
This year Alfred Apaka will be one of the chief entertainers, 
and all the dancers and singers and musicians from the 
Hawaii Calls show will be there. 

Ed told about the time a pidgin-talking senator was speak- 
ing against a bill in the Legislature, a bill which would do 
away with taxes and at the same time provide fat pensions for 
one and all. 

Cried the senator: “Whassamatta you guys? You no can 
have Ethiopa overnight!” 
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Occasionally one hears stories reflecting on the honesty of 
the Hawaiian politicians, but I can’t see any cause for alarm 
in that direction. Politicians seem to be cut from the same 
cloth the world over. If they don’t know the facts of life at 
the beginning, they soon learn, even in Paradise. The modern 
politician reveres the memory of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
birthday is tomorrow, and has adapted Lincoln’s political 
philosophy so that it fits the circumstances of today. The 
modern politician believes that Lincoln was misquoted in one 
of his most famous declarations, and that what he actually 
said was: “It is true that you may fool all the people some 
of the time; you can even fool some of the people all the 
time; you can’t fool all of the people all the time, but you can 
sure fool enough of them to make a mockery of democratic 
government.” 

I asked Ed Sheehan if he knew the Countess, or had ever 
heard of her, and I described her at some length, glowingly. 
“Sounds a little,” he said, “like a dame I used to see around, 
name of Sadie. Sadie Sidesaddle. A real character.” 

“No,” I said, “that couldn’t be the one. This woman is 
quite obviously an aristocrat, of gentle birth.” 

“So was Sadie Sidesaddle,” he assured me. 


February 12 


RECENTLY I read a ctitical essay which said that Hawai- 
ian music is characterized by “wistful minors.” Popular 
music on the mainland is being ruined by the same thing. 
But perhaps I repeat myself —1 think I’ve already suggested 
that I am somewhat put out by the bewildering tonality, the 
rotten roll, the onstage labor pains that pass for music in 
the land of my nativity. 

There is yet another musical posture that causes me to 
grind my teeth and spit vile epithets over the landscape. I 
have got so I abominate the very sound of the word authentic. 
I tell someone that I happen to like the music written by 
Charlie King and Alex Anderson and Jack Pitman and I fre- 
quently get the response: “Oh, but that isn’t the authentic 
Hawaiian music.” I got it again last night, from a woman 
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who was with a group of us at the Tapa Room. Alfred sang, 
in quick succession, “Beyond the Reef,” “Lei of Stars” and 
“Song of the Islands,” and this woman protested that it was 
not the authentic music of the Islands. And I have recently 
had a letter from a friend in New York to whom I sent an 
Apaka album, knowing that he had.a strong liking for Ha- 
waiian songs. He thanked me for the album and then said, 
“Of course I’m an old fan of Hawaiian music, and prefer the 
ancient chants and meles, the real authentic music.” What 
these people are talking about is the noise made by a gang of 
smelly backwoods villagers wearing little more than dirty 
jockstraps and bobbing up and down by bending their knees 
while emitting a series of porcine grunts and bovine moos, 
followed by off-key bellowings that sound like “hoo hoo hoo 
poopy poopy hoo hoo poopy yuh yuh yuh poopy yuh hoo.” 
This is the authentic music they yearn to hear, the lovely star- 
begotten strains that cause them to breathe rapidly and 
dampen their thighs. 

It pleases me to report that Webley Edwards is pretty 
much on my side in this argument. He came over today and 
we had a long lunch at the Tropics and talked about his 
remarkable career since he came to Hawaii as a football 
player thirty years ago. The name of Webley Edwards is 
now known all over the world, for he owns and produces 
and announces the Hawaii Calls show which he started a 
quarter of a century ago. Web is a serious student of Hawai- 
ian music and has made and collected thousands of recordings 
and tapes showing its evolution and has filing cabinets stuffed 
with historical material. 

He told me that when the jockstrapped villagers, men- 
tioned above, assembled to moo and grunt for the first time, 
some people cheered them and grew ecstatic under the spell 
of this new music, but there were others who stood by grimly, 
the corners of their mouths drawn downward, and these said, 
“Auwel Such terrible noises! All this new-fangled stuff, it is 
no good! It is not authentic!” 

On his radio show Web tries to include two or three num- 
bers that would be familiar to most listeners, but the rest are 
pure Hawaiian songs performed by Hawaiian singers and 
musicians. 

“Today’s Hawaiian music,” he said, “may be as old as the 
hills or as new as yesterday and still be authentic Hawaiian 
music. We sing songs today that are more than a hundred 
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years old. But almost every year someone comes up with a 
warm, rich combination of Hawaiian words and melody and 
harmony that takes its place with so-called authentic songs of 
old. We have today certain Hawaiian songs with English 
words, written and popularized in the last few years, and it is 
aes clear that some of these songs will last a long time, and 

orty or fifty years from now there will be people asking for 
them, calling them the good old authentic Hawaiian songs.” 

Recently Web asked, on the air, for listeners to his pro- 
gram to write in and name their favorite Hawaiian number, 
More than ten thousand letters and cards came from around 
the globe. The top song was “Ke Kali Nei Au,” popularly 
known as the “Hawaiian Wedding Song.” Running a close 
second was Jack Pitman’s “Beyond the Reef.” Third was 
Alex Anderson’s “Lovely Hula Hands” and fourth was 
“Aloha Oe.” The others in order were “Sweet Lelani,” “Song 
of the Islands,” “Hukilau Song,” “Blue Hawaii,” “Little 
Grass Shack,” “Kalua,” “Hawaiian War Chant” and “Little 
Brown Gal.” 

The top song was written by Charlie King, who also wrote 
the beautiful “Song of the Islands” and whose place in popu- 
lar music has been likened to that of Victor Herbert or 
Sigmund Romberg on the mainland. Web Edwards knew 
Charlie King, who died at the age of seventy-seven while 
visiting New York in 1950. King’s grandfather was a sailor 
out of New Bedford who was stranded in Honolulu when his 
ship burned. He stayed on and married a Hawaiian girl. His 
grandson, Charlie, became a music teacher and they say he 
looked the way a music teacher is elie to look, being a 
shy and retiring man with an aura of eccentricity. 

Once some of Charlie King’s pupils were staging a pageant 
and a song was needed for several young girls who were to 
appear on stage one at a time, each representing a different 
island of the Hawaiian group. So King sat down and wrote 
“Na Lei O Hawaii,” or “Song of the Islands.” It is rarely 
heard in its complete form, there being a verse descriptive of 
each of the five major islands and a final verse covering 
Niihau, Kahoolawe and Lanai. 

Web said that Charlie King was always amused by the fact 
that his “Ke Kali Nei Au” (which he wrote while lying in a 
hospital bed) became known as the “Hawaiian Wedding 
Song.” He once told Web, “It is a song of assignation, 
nothing else.” 
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Web asked if I knew the story of how the steel guitar 
originated and I said I did. There was a boy named Joseph 
Kekuka, a student at Kamehameha School in 1893, who 
played the guitar. One day he accidentally dropped his 
pocket knife and it fell on the strings of the guitar, and the 
sounds that came from the instrument struck the fancy of 
the young man. I like to think that for several years after 
that guitar players all over Hawaii, whether soloists or in 
orchestras, placed their instruments on the floor and stood 
over them and dropped pocket knives on them. Actually it 
didn’t work out that way. Joseph Kekuka began experiment- 
ing, running his knife up and down the strings, and so 
originated the steel guitar. 

Before we leave the subject of Hawaiian music, I must re- 
turn to that woman of last evening who spoke so fervently of 
authentic Hawaiian songs. She said she was always annoyed 
by the “usual type” of Hawaiian music because it made her 
think of the Honky stone districts in various big cities. 

“It’s the kind of music,” she said, “that you hear coming 
out of places where you know the people are ignorant and 
probably depraved, and the thing is, they don’t know they 
are ignorant and so they think this music is the best kind.” 

At that moment ignorant and depraved sounds were com- 
ing from Alfred Apaka. I wanted to make it much stronger, 
but I didn’t know the lady very well, and J am a gentleman 
and so I only said, “Madam, you have an ear like a dried 
apricot.” 


February 13 


BILLY GRAHAM is here. He spends a good part of each 
day on the beach in front of the Royal. He has to put up with 
a dribbling procession of old people who want to shake his 
hand. I suspect that most of them are people who hear in the 
night the flap of angel’s wings, and they count it a great thing 
to touch the hand of this handsome North Carolinian, for he 
is closer to God than almost anybody else and might even get 
them passed straight into Heaven without any red tape. To- 
day Mr. Graham got into a mild dispute with some news- 
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paper people who wanted to take his picture as he was— 
wearing nothing but a pair of swimming trunks. He insisted 
upon putting on a shirt first. He said that he would never 
permit his photograph to appear in a newspaper with his 
chest exposed. 

I was sitting near him today when a woman on my left said 
to her husband, “There he goes. Out there. Billy Graham.” 
She was pointing toward a beautifully built man with curly 
blond hair who was walking along the sand, leading a small 
child. I recognized him. It was Lord Blears, the English 
wrestler, currently performing in Hawaii. 


February 14 


Topay was dreary outside with intermittent rain and there 
were few people on the beach, so 1 wandered down to the 
Moana ith found a table by the window in the Kamaaina 
Bar. There were a dozen people standing or occupying stools 
at the bar and the three men nearest to me were merchant 
seamen, hard-bitten veterans of a hundred bitter nights and a 
thousand wild adventures up and down the oceans of the 
world. “Fill up my glass,” one of them sang out to the bar- 
tender. “We sail for Singapore at four this afternoon and I’m 
thirsty.” Ah, Singapore! Good old Singapore! How I'd love 
to sail with them, go back to sinister and mysterious old 
Singapore once again! I mean for the first time. I hitched my 
chair around a bit so that I could watch these picaresque sea 
dogs, these most fortunate of men—and men they were, 
every inch of them! No room for mollycoddles on the 
Singapore run! You’ve got to be a man among men! I 
noticed that the one on the right, smaller than the other two, 
was pretty drunk. If I hadn’t noticed it, I'd have found out 
about it soon because one of his friends said to him, “Chimmy, 
you son of a bitch, you’re drunk!” Chimmy took umbrage 
at this statement. “I aint drunk neither!” he protested. “But 
I'm gonna git drunk before I leave this joint. Hey, you. Bring 
me one tal] glassa water with a case a Old Crow in it.” The 
other two howled with laughter over that sally, and now I 
noticed that they were a little on the drunk side themselves. 
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Time went along and the three got noisier and then one of 
them began accusing the bartender of holding his finger in a 
shot glass while x ee the whisky in it, and Chimmy, who 


was clinging to the bar as if he were a victim of shipwreck in 
a hurricane, announced that he was a good mind to clean the 
goddam joint out and hurl it in the ...... sea. As a warm 
friend of the hotel management I thought of getting up and 
seizing these three ruffians and hurling them into the ...... 
sea, but on further consideration I remembered that Jim 
Maffia wanted to see me about something over at the Hula 
Hut, and I began mapping a route from my table to the door, 
a course that would circle as far as possible away from the 
troubled area. I don’t like to hold people up when they are 
waiting to see me. Before I could make up my mind to head 
for the door I saw one of the hotel security officers enter the 
bar at a fast walk. A security officer is what we used to call a 
house dick. 

This particular security officer made an effort to tell the 
three merchant seamen to leave the bar and the premises, but 
the seamen were upset by this request and stood on their dig- 
nity as men and on their constitutional rights as American 
citizens and let on that they were being falsely accused. Little 
Chimmy was simply outraged at any implication that he was 
drunk and unruly. He wobbled forward and placed a limp 
forefinger against the security officer’s chest and said, “You 
tryin’ to tell me I’m in-ebbery-ated? Why, you son of a bitch 
Pll have your job in thirty mints by the clock.” The other 
two moved in to support Chimmy both morally and physi- 
cally. One of them said they were friends of Admiral So- 
and-so and the other said they knew the mayor and that this 
security officer was digging his own grave and that by god 
they were just the men who could put him in it. The security 
officer concluded that this was a little too much for him to 
handle. He felt insecure. He looked wildly around, as if for 
help, and for a moment I thought of stepping forward and 
taking matters firmly in hand, but before I could do it (one 
foot had gone to sleep and I had to stamp it on the floor quite 
a while to get the circulation restored), before I could swing 
into action, the security officer departed, and in a few min- 
utes he was back with an assistant manager,-a man I had met 
several weeks ago. This assistant manager strode in and said 
where are they and the three seamen were pointed out to 
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him and he walked up to them and jerked a thumb toward 
the door and said, “Out!” 

“Says who?” demanded one of the seamen. 

“Says me.” 

“Oh, yeh?” 

“Veh.” 

Into this dialogue broke Chimmy. He placed the limp 
finger against the chest of the assistant manager, and he spoke 
as follows: 

“Listen, you big ...... slob. I demand you give me your 
name and address. I’m gonna notify my lawyers. I’m gonna 
sue you and your goddam hotel for everything you got. You 
hotel bastards think you can walk in on a peace-loving citizen 
minding his own business and tell him he’s in-ebbry-ated. 
Why goddam you, I'll take any test you can dig up. I’ll take 
the 


cboobE blood tests and the ...... urine tests and I'l blow 
rin/e¥ Seoege balloon and I'll prove I ain’t drunk for the simple 
Sgecee reason that I ain’t, and then goddam you I'll sue your 
doopen asc off and stand on my rights as an American sizzen 
and you say one more ...... word and [’ll punch you right 
AINRELLG Wrage: sc) nose and...” 


At this point the assistant manager seized hold of Chimmy 
and bounced him to the door and out, and Chimmy’s friends 
came storming along behind, making a lot of noise but never 
once laying a hand on the hotel man. I followed the proces- 
sion out to the street, keeping my distance because I wouldn’t 
want to get in the way of the orderly conduct of hotel affairs, 
and somewhere along the line two cops joined the party. I 
heard Chimmy telling the cops off, using the same participial 
adjective which had enlivened his lecture inside, and I 
thought it was a sure thing these men would not sail for 
Singapore this day. But the whole affair was settled on the 
entrance steps and Chimmy and his friends were loaded into 
a taxi and ate driver was told to take them to their ship. 

I watched them disappear down the avenue and again that 
longing to sail to Singapore grew strong in my breast. Given 
the chance, I’d go even with these villainous men. I was 
standing there, gazing wistfully across Kalakaua Avenue, 
when around the corner, wearing a translucent raincoat, 
came the Countess. As she mounted the steps she glanced up, 
and looked me straight in the eyes. And then she smiled. 
Maybe only the shadow of a smile, but it was there. I tried 
to smile at her but I had a feeling that my expression was one 
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of tortured anguish, suggesting an attack of stomach cramps. 
She came up the steps and passed within two feet of me. At 
that moment the strength of Hercules surged within me and I 
could easily have killed all three of those ...... merchant 
seamen with my bare hands. The hell with Singapore! She 
had smiled at me! 


February 15 


Tat crisp Aucklander, Captain Rusden, invited us all 
down to the yock basin today for a brief shakedown cruise 
aboard the Manawanui, which I still think of as the Fish 
Poisoning. She is an auxiliary ketch, which means that 
women are allowed to go on her, so we had Nelle and Bernie 
and Nita and Ginny Wallace on board, and Jim Maffia 
arrived wearing a brand new marine cap, and Dan Wallace, 
who is an amateur yachtsman as well as proprietor of a 
dancing school. 

We upped the mud hook, closed the hawsehole, set the 
foretopsail brace against the futtock, unwound the windlass 
and ventured out beyond the reef where the sea is dark and 
cold. The Manawanui sleeps six, the way I counted the 
bunks during a tour of the premises with the skipper himself. 
He showed me his own quarters and remarked how he had 
all the bloody comforts of home and then some, and casually 
gestured toward a second bunk in his cabin. “Come along 
with us,” he said. “Let you tyke that bunk, provide you with 
a plentiful supply of whisky, and deliver you into the hands 
of a hundred-odd hoff-dressed dusky maids in Papeete.” He 
grinned and I grinned and we went into the foretop keelson 
where he let me take the wheel and look at various instru- 
ments. Meanwhile Jim tended bar and brought me a Scotch 
and water and after the first long swig I announced that it 
tasted salty. Everyone insisted that it was just the salt air all 
around us that made me think it tasted salty. But I continued 
speaking about the salty taste, without actually complaining, 
and finally I gave Bernie a sip and she exclaimed: “It does 
taste salty! And it tastes good! That’s the best highball I’ve 
tasted in a long time!” I took another sip and she was right — 
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it was wonderful, and different, and sharp and tangy. Cap- 
tain Rusden then tasted it, and recognized salt in it, and then 
spoke to Jim, and it turned out that there are two water 
spigots below, one for fresh water and one for salt water, and 
when he was preparing my drink, Jim used the salt water 
spigot, not knowing any better. Everyone on board now 
wanted a Scotch-and-salt-water and Jim fixed them, and it 
was agreed all around that we had made a discovery fully 
as important as any of those of Captain Cook, and that it 
would revolutionize the drinking habits of the American 
people and maybe, in time, dry up all the oceans. 

And so, drinking our Scotch-and-waters, we sailed out in 
the direction of Palmyra and then keelhauled eastward past 
Diamond Head and roved around for two or three hours and 
then came back to the dock. 

I thought her a nice little ketch, somewhat shopworn and 
inclined to be unsteady. “She’s inclined to be a trifle un- 
steady,” I said to Captain Rusden, “Yes,” he said, “especially 
when she’s in the water.” 

He did try to explain to me that Manawanui would ride 
steadier in a heavy sea, or any kind of sea, than the Lurline or 
Matsonia. \t has something to do with the way the Mana- 
wanui is shaped at either end. The Captain made gestures 
with his hands to indicate how the ends are shaped. I can’t 
recall whether the shape is round or squared-off or ragged- 
edged, and I doubt if anybody else on board would be able to 
remember. It was a technical thing. Anyway, the Captain said 
his ketch would perform better in a tidal wave then the 
Queen Elizabeth simply because of the way the ends were 
shaped. So I suggested that it might be good business for the 
Cunard Line and the Matson people to make their ends that 
way. He said there are some people in the world who are not 
as smart as others. 

We all went to dinner at the Gourmet and by the middle 
of the evening everybody in the party was feeling more 
nautical than when we were beyond the reef. Including me. 
My masthead genoa was drawing beautifully in a fierce willi- 
waw. I told Captain Rusden he had the most ship-shape little 
old ship with the best damn ends on it I had seen in many a 
moon, and why don’t we all go over and pay a call on old 
Jack Pitman and have him play us some sea chanteys and so 
we did. 
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February 16 


TONIGHT the same gang piled into Don the Beachcomb- 
er’s steak place and Freddie Gross came along. After we had 
finished eating we sat around talking and the Captain an- 
nounced that he was sailing three days hence for Tahiti 
Then he leaned forward and fastened those steady blue eyes 
on me and said, “I’d like you to come along with us, old boy. 
Really. Be great sport for you, a great chawnce for you to 
pick up a bit of material.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Never more serious in my life.” 

“How long will you be on the road... I mean at sea?” 

“Oh, I'd say eighteen dyze.” 

“Give me some time to think about it.” 

“Sure. But I'll have to know by tomorrow night.” 

I knew better than to rush into this thing. I had to be 
cautious. I remembered the principle known as Agnes Allen’s 
Law — “it is much easier to get into a thing than to get out of 
it.” This law applies to sports cars and charity committees 
and speaking assignments and marriages and even auxiliary 
ketches bound for Tahiti. 

I called Jim Maffia aside and asked him if he would go if he 
had the chance. “Good God yes,” he said. “I only wish he’d 
asked me.” 

I asked Dan Wallace his opinion. “Chance of a lifetime,” 
he said. “You ought to grab it.” 

Freddie Gross simply reminded me of the sales figures built 
up by Kon-Tiki. 

I didn’t ask Nelle. Naturally she would not be in favor of 
such a headstrong and foolhardy enterprise, a wild and insane 
adventure that would take her husband into the limitless, 
boundless ocean, practically in an open boat, exposed to the 
burning rays of the Southern Cross, freezing one moment and 
frying the next, beset by tidal wave and hurricane, perhaps 
even cast up on an island inhabited by cannibals. 

She, good wife that she is, saved me the trouble of asking. 
She all but shouted her opinion: “Go ahead and go! You've 
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always said you wanted to go to Tahiti! Here’s your chance! 
Go to it!” ; 

‘Don’t push me,” I said with Hornblower calm. “Don’t 
nobody push me!” 


February 17 


Tuis morning I went out and sat for a Jong time looking at 
Old Davil Sea. She was a mean one, all right, and treacher- 
ous, but many a man had faced up to her. I fastened my gaze 
on the distant horizon and thought, out there somewhere in 
that vast and mysterious blue world lies the answer; the 
answer to the mystery of the sweet potato. Maybe I could 
find the key to the mystery and make the world a better 
place to live in. It is known that the sweet potato is a native 
South American tuber. Yet from the earliest recorded time 
the people of the Polynesian Islands have had their sweet 
potato patches. Somehow a sweet potato, or a mated pair of 
them, made it from South America to the far islands of the 
Pacific. But how? That’s what led old Hyer Thordiddle to 
build a raft and sail it a hundred days. Other men have set 
out in rafts and feluccas and sampans and ketches, deter- 
mined to solve this great riddle of the sweet potato. Now I 
have my chance. 

I sat there and thought about it a long time, shaking salt 
into my Scotch. How would you start? I mean, how would 
you go about it—this business of the sweet potato? The 
problem would appear to be fairly simple. Somehow the 
sweet potato traveled from South America to, say, Tahiti. I’ve 
read that the Kon-Tiki expedition didn’t settle the matter at 
all, though it looks to me as if old Thayer Hordibble did 
about all a man could do. It doesn’t seem likely that some 
Polynesians paddled and sailed a raft five thousand or so 
miles to Antofagasta on the Chilean coast and then said, 
upon landing, “You people got any sweet potatoes to spare?” 

If I sailed with Captain Rusden and by some odd quirk of 
fate we made it to Tahiti, what would be the next step, 
sweet-potatowise? I suppose I'd go to the market and buy a 
couple of pounds of sweet potatoes and then sit down and 
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look at them a while. Something might come, some inspira- 
tion. Yet, the more I think about it, the more uncertain I 
become — F’m not quite sure what it is I want to find out. In 
fact I’m beginning to suspect that this is a question that could 
be of interest only to sweet potatoes themselves. Why should 
I have to worry about it? 

I got up and wandered around to the Hula Hut and 
watched Jim trying to teach Nelle how to tango. And then 
Dan Wallace came along with a friend, a Mr. Corey, or 
Wainwright, or Settiducatti, or some such name. The friend 
was a yachtsman and Dan told him I was maybe going in 
the Manawanui to Tahiti on Thursday. “Good show!” said 
Mr. Corey, and I judged that the blood of Sir Francis Drake 
flows in his veins. He seemed to be an intelligent man, so I 
drew him off to one side and asked him if, in his honest 
opinion, he thought I ought to undertake this hazardous 
journey. 

“Hazardous?” he repeated. “Hazardous, on old Athol Rus- 
den’s ketch? Why Godullmighty man, you'll be as safe as a 
baby in its crib.” 

“But,” I insisted, “the point is...” 

He gave me a long, cool, questioning stare. 

“Tell me this,” he said, “you a man with a strong hanker- 
ing for the sea?” 

“Define your terms, sir,” I said. 

“You enjoy being out there thousands of miles from no- 
where? You like people so well that you’d enjoy being boxed 
in with them for weeks on end?” 

; “Well,” I said, “I wouldn’t like it if they were people with 
tics.” 

“All people have tics of one kind or another,” he said, 
“especially at sea on a ketch. One doesn’t notice the tics at 
first but after a while they come at you like thunderclaps. If 
you're in a position where you can’t escape from them, 
they’ll drive you crackers. It takes a man with an even keel 
and a strong stomach. Tell me this. You ever own a small 
boat of your own?” - 

“No.” 

“Ever go to sea in a small boat?” 

“Well, would you count rivers?” 

“No. Godullmighty no.” He got a pipe out and began 
stuffing it with tobacco, and then he looked up at me and 
said, “Let me give you a piece of advice. Don’t go. Beg off.” 
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© I drew myself up and permitted my nostrils to flare out 
and then quiver. 
“I hope, sir,” I said, “that you do not consider me 
chicken.” 
“Don’t go,” he said again, and then he walked briskly off 
toward the Snack Shop. 
That demmed Englishman almost convinced me. 


Tonight we all met at the Tropics, and Peaches and Tony 
came by our table for a drink and we all had beautiful 
steaks and there were many toasts of a nautical nature and the 
Captain didn’t press me for an answer. I was telling Jim how 
perfectly safe the Manawanui is, that the way her ends are 
shaped it’s almost a physical impossibility for her to pitch 
and leap about in the sea. “That’s right,” said Jim. “She won’t 
pitch. She'll just roll over and over.” 

I thought back to last night when I was unable to go to 
sleep and tossed around for a couple of hours. Once I fell 
asleep briefly and went through the entire Titanic disaster 
and heard the ship’s band playing “Rock of Ages” and then 
drowned. Another time I could hear the voice of that old 
black-whiskered fisherman talking in the waterfront saloon 
at Montauk years ago: 

“Son, don’t do it. Don’t even dream of doin’ it. You know 
how long we may be out there? Two, three months. Maybe 
even six months. Eatin’ salt pork. Eatin’ beans. Eatin’ fish. 
Smellin’ fish. Son, I’m tellin’ you it stinks out there, stinks 
even in your sleep...” 

Then my mind dwelt on Tahiti and the things I'd read 
about it. All the frightful diseases they have out there. My 
God even the octopuses have got the clap. Maybe penicillin 
wouldn’t work in those latitudes. Then, too, there’s the mat- 
ter of the language —I should really learn to express myself 
adequately in French before going to Tahiti. And it might be 
wiser to wait a while anyway, and go out on something a bit 
larger, like, say, an aircraft carrier. I thought, too, of the 
Countess. I couldn’t very well just up and vanish from Wai- 
kiki on a random Thursday afternoon, never to be seen again, 
after having provoked her interest in me, after having aroused 
her... well, her... her savage instincts. I thought of 
Leeteg, the artist, who settled in Tahiti and deliberately went 
about the job of creating a legend of himself. The way he did 
it, he’d come in to Papeete every Tuesday. He’d quickly 
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transact his business and then he’d start getting drunk. When 
Leeteg was alive every Tuesday was a shambles in Papeete. 
He ranged up and down the streets, picking fights, throwing 
native girls to the sod, screeching and whooping, wrecking 
saloons and accepting his cuts and contusions with artistic 
aplomb. Leeteg knew that if he continued to do this every 

uesday as long as he lived, he’d be a brighter legend than 
Gauguin. Well, if J go out there they'll see some legend- 
making. I'l] come in to Papeete every Tuesday and also every 
Thursday. Yl do the things that Leeteg did. Pll call him and 
raise him a buck. 

All of these thoughts were tumbling through my mind 
there in the Tropics restaurant when over and above the 
general merriment I heard the Captain’s voice. 

“1 think Ill put in at Raratonga for a few days.” 

Raratonga! 

That did it. 

“Captain,” I called out, “what time do you sail Thursday?” 

“Oh, sometime midafternoon.” 

“You still want me to sail with you?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“There’s only one matter,” I said. “I don’t have much in 
the way of papers. I’ve got an expired passport — that’s all.” 

“Needn’t worry about papers at all,” he said. “You'll be 
signed on as a member of the crew. You'll be officially a 
member of the crew of a British vessel. No bother anywhere. 
Don’t worry about it.” 

“The might of the British Empire will stand behind you,” 
said Jim. 

“That’s enough for me,” I announced, rising to my feet. 
And then and there I agreed to go, and sealed the bargain 
with a stout handshake and a beaker of grog. 

And another beaker of grog. And like it was Pango Pango 
I fell into a nautical mood and I said that all I wanted from 
life was a tall ship and a star to steer her by and a merry yarn 
from a laughing fellow-rover and beneath my feet a cargo of 
ivory and apes and peacocks and a hold full of copra and 
sandalwood and raw hemp and plenty of sweet white wine; 
Oh, let’s spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale! Fie 
to the Matsonia! Faugh on the Lurline! Floating drawing 
rooms for namby-pambies, swaying ateliers for the Walter 
Mittys of the world. I say there, Mr. Christian, let me 
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stoppeth one of three and bemock the sultry main! Aye, 
matey, and what do the soundings say of Raratonga? Adown 
the heaving deck I'll stride, and then a-up! Stand off, Wolf 
Larsen, ere I make chitlins of thy guts! Avast! 


February 18 


Uron awakening today I dressed quickly and hurried over 
to the Moana for the purpose of steadying my nerves. I am 
committed. I am going. Going to that miserable, flea-bitten, 
goon-infested island of Tahiti where the women look like 
apes and smell like goats. Going in that spavined, creaking 
little old boat, that decrepit skiff — how in God’s name did I 
ever get the idea that fifty-five feet is long? 

As I sat there my attention shifted from the beach to the 
Banyan Court and back to the beach. I was looking for the 
Countess. I don’t know what I’d have done if I’d seen her; I 
doubt if ’'d have thrown myself at her feet and begged her 
to save me from a watery grave. 

Finally my nerves had steadied down and I went out and 
took a taxi to the yock basin. Captain Rusden was aboard the 
Manawanui and I said I'd just dropped by to pay a visit to the 
charming vessel which would be my home for many days to 
come heh heh heh. I tried to wheedle more information out 
of him concerning this frightful voyage. He broke out a 
bottle and we had a couple of drinks and I asked him what 
my duties would be, saying that I’m not much of a hand at 
holystoning anything. I confessed that I’m quite ignorant 
about ships and their fittings, that if somebody told me to 
trim the sails, I’d go aloft with a pair of scissors. I said, in 
fact, that I was extremely ignorant about the sea and horribly 
unhandy, possessed of ten thumbs and a genius for fouling 
up every manual job I ever undertook, and maybe he and 
the others would be much better off if 1... 

“You won't have to holystone anything,” he said cheer- 
fully. “You won’t have to do a domm thing that you don’t 
want to do. I remember that you said-you like to cook, so 
you can help with the cooking if you want. Otherwise, 
you'll only have to stand watch.” 
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“How do I stand it? I mean, what do I do?” 

“All you do is sit on deck and watch and think your 
bloody thoughts.” 

He thinks I think bloody thoughts, and I do, but I don’t 
know how he ever found out about it. We had a couple more 
drinks and I was feeling much better about things and as I 
left the ship I patted its rail affectionately. Fine, stout, sturdy 
little old ketch! I went back to the hotel and sat around the 
Surf Room for a while with Freddie Gross and discussed my 
forthcoming adventure. He said the coconut telegraph has 
carried the news to the four corners of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Everybody knows I’m ketching out for Tahiti. 

After a while I located my good wife and we went down 
to the Visitors Bureau, so I could say good-by to some of my 
friends, We went in and talked to Bill Cogswell and Dick 
MacMillan and I told them that on the morrow I was sailing 
for Tahiti. They wanted to know the details and I told them 
and they asked me what shape my pepe were in and I told 
them and they both threw up their hands and cried out that I 
would be mad, stark raving mad, to ever sail a mile out of 
Honolulu without a goes They said that if I ventured 
anywhere in the Pacific without a valid passport I might very 
well rot the remainder of my life away in a dungeon. The 
said this was especially true of Tahiti, because the Frenc 
authorities are temperamental, particularly about Americans 
who are writers; he believe that American writers are all 
derelicts at heart and turn into beachcombers and panhan- 
dlers and thieves once they get to Papeete; and so these Tahi- 
tian authorities, already dedicated worshipers of red tape, 
would make it hot for me — they had once even refused Jim 
Michener a visa. I explained what the Captain had told me 
about being a member of his crew, under the benign protec- 
tion of the British Empire, and they said no, no, no— don’t 
ever take such an insane chance. So I asked what I was to do 
and Bill Cogswell looked at his watch. 

“Maybe you can make it,” he said. “Hop in a cab right now 
and hurry down to the Palace and the Governor's office and 
ask for Mrs. Eleanor Prendergast. Tell her I sent you. Tell 
her you need to get your passport renewed in a hurry, 
Maybe she can swing it for you.” 

And so we dashed out and got a cab and soon were in the 
presence of Mrs. Prendergast and I told her my story. She 
smiled and nodded all through it and I had a feeling that it 
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would all be simple. And then she started talking. She said 
that first I should rush over to a certain address and have a 
lot of passport pictures taken. That was all I could do today 
— everything in town would be closing in five minutes. But 
tomorrow morning I should go pick up the photographs and 
then go to the French consulate and see if they would give 
me a visa. If they did, I was to go next to some kind of 
district court and find a judge and do something about swear- 
ing to something. After that I was to locate a doctor and get 
myself inoculated up one side and down the other. There was 
stull another place I had to go—I’ve forgotten — but in the 
end I was to return to Mrs. Prendergast. 

“Then,” she said, “we'll see what we can do for you.” 

She said it as if there were a serious question whether 
they’d be able to do anything for me. 

I thanked her and we walked out of the Palace and stood 
on the steps and I started cussing. I cussed the Captain. I 
cussed his ketch. I cussed Tahiti and the French government. 
I announced that I'd die before I’d go racing around Hono- 
lulu getting pictures taken and swearing on the Bible and 
having needles jabbed into me and arguing with frog consuls 
and trying to convince hula-dancing judges. I said we would 
go find the Captain and tell him where to put his auxiliary 
ketch, crossways. And Nelle said, “Now, now. You don’t 
want to abuse the Captain. He’s a nice man. He just believes 
in taking the long chance, and you don’t. Don’t blame him. 
He likes you and really wanted you to go. Come on, we'll go 
find him.” 

Just then Webley Edwards came along and stopped to talk 
and said he had heard I was sailing to Tahiti in a homemade 
sampan. He wanted to know what had happened to me this 
morning and then I remembered that this was the day the 
Legislature had its opening session, right in this building. 
Web said it was a wonderful opening and that Alfred Apaka 
sang a song about how beautiful Queen Liliuokalani was, and 
all the Hawaii Calls gang came and there were tons of flowers 
and leis. 

I apologized and said that I had run into passport troubles 
and Web went on into the Palace. I stood there, realizing that 
the whole town believed that I was going to Tahiti on the 
ketch, and so I said: “By god, I'll go to Tahiti if I have to 
build my own ketch and sail it alone, with nothing to guide 
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fie bot the Southern Cross and a live pig to smell out the 
and. 

“T’ve got a better idea,” said Nelle. “Let’s get on a ship and 
go see all our friends in Southern California.” 

Somehow the proposal sounded beautiful. I asked her to go 
talk with the travel people and get us the first available space 
for Los Angeles. And then we hurried to the yock basin. The 
boy, Unga, was on board the Manawanui and he said the 
Captain was somewhere in Waikiki. We had no way of 
knowing exactly where he was, but I spent the evening 
making the rounds of the various places I knew he frequented 
and finally found him in —of all places—the Captain Cook 
Room. I told him I was sorry, but my friends all advised me 
not to risk the voyage without papers, and that I had tried to 
get them but it would take several days. He said he, too, was 
sorry, so we lifted a few together while Jack Pitman played 
the organ and then I went home, telling him I'd see him 
tomorrow at the dock. 


February 19 


Bearinc a sortion of bottled goods and fragrant leis we 
headed for the yock basin early this afternoon, and for the 
first time I met the people who would have been my com- 
panions on the long voyage. They all told me how dis- 
appointed they were that I was not going. They were 
keen-eyed, respectable, intelligent-looking people and I saw 
no evidence of thunderclap tics among them. As I remember 
there were nine altogether, including the Captain. There was 
a Harvard man and a Yale man and a West Point man. One 
was a doctor and another was studying Polynesian languages 
and there were two women. One of these, a writer, lives in 
New Zealand and was making the trip with her husband. The 
other was the ship’s cook, whose assistant I would have been. 
Her name is Ann Brisbin and she is a graduate of the 
Katherine Gibbs school in Boston. She is from New Jersey 
and has shoulder-length hair the same color as new cornsilk 
and a tall, athletic body. A very attractive young woman 
with a very engaging personality; 1 would have enjoyed 
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washing dishes for her all the way to Papeete. She already 
knew Nelle and Bernie because she had been, for a brief 
time, Dan Wallace’s secretary at the Hula Hut. She said she 
was going to keep her own log of the voyage, and when I 
said I would enjoy reading it, she suggested that I get in 
touch with her at her New Jersey home in a couple of 
months, Everybody at the sailing party was applauding her 
for her courage in making the ae but she confessed to me 
that she was a little nervous. “Ah,” I said, “don’t give it a 
second thought. You’re in no more danger on this sturd 
little ship than you’d be if you were on the Monterey or the 
Mariposa.” 

The deck and the cabins were crowded with well-wishers 
and everybody was drinking and hugging and kissing and 
handshaking. Then at last Captain Rusden announced it was 
time to go, saying they would cruise over to Kona where he 
had some business to transact and then they’d be off to 
Tahiti. 

Bernie and Nelle and Nita and Jim and I stood on the dock 
and watched them pull away and waved to them until they 
pas bevpne view. Then rather sadly we made our way 

ack to the Royal Hawaiian. 


February 20 


Bee somehow restless and jumpy, I spent most of this 
morning loafing around the beach. For a while I watched Jim 
Maffia teaching dance steps to a gang of teen-agers who come 
for instruction once a week. Then I went over to the Moana 
and visited a while with Jim Cockett and after that I wan- 
dered out and sat on the balcony and watched the tourists. 

I was sitting there, looking out to sea where the surfers are 
always clustered waiting for action, and the boy came up to 
my table with another San Miguel. I turned to speak to him 
and my eyes met the eyes of the Countess. She was sitting at 
the next table with an elderly couple, and she was facing me. 
We looked at each other and then a big beautiful smile 
spread slowly across her face and her eyes sparkled; and then 
a bolt of lightning struck me — she spoke to mel “Hello,” she 
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said, and her voice was heavenly music. “How are you N 

today?” I grew weak all over. I could feel my toenails melt- ) 
ing. I managed only to croak a response, saying that I was 
fine, and I flung my arm around clumsily and knocked over 
the bottle of beer and some of it spilled on my pants, and 
then I fussed and fumbled and kept my face averted. I con- 
tinued looking at the ocean but I could hear them talking; 
they were discussing Switzerland and I was desperately try- 
ing to organize myself and find a way to press my advantage. 
But before I could arrive at any sensible decision I heard 
their chairs scraping and I turned around and they were 
standing up and getting ready to leave. She looked at me 
again and we both smiled and I said, “Take it easy,” and she 
laughed, and her laughter was divine melody. 

It is just barely possible that soon afterward I got some- 
what in-ebbry-ated. In any event I felt that I needed a nap 
and so I went back to the Royal and climbed into the sack 
and went to sleep. Hazily I remember Nelle waking me and 
telling me something about the Lurline. But it wasn’t until 
this evening that she got the word through to me —there 

_ had been a cancellation on the Lurline, sailing tomorrow, and 
she had booked the stateroom and this was our last night in 
Waikiki. 

I nearly died. The Countess was mine—after all these 
weeks of mooning, she was all mine, and now we were sail- 
ing on the Lurline! A leaf, a stone, an unfound door, an 
auxiliary ketch! O lost! 


February 21 


THERE was no time to go back to the Moana this morning. 
Too many last-minute things to be done at the Royal. Pack- 
ing, after two and a half months of residence here, was a 
large-scale operation and there were various other details in- 
volved with our departure. I did manage to have a brief Junch 
with Ed Hastings in the Surf Room and then, almost before I 
knew it, we were loading baggage into a taxi and then we 
were in a lovely stateroom and corks were popping and I was 
up to my ears in leis, The Bocks had come, and the Ed 
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Sheehans, and Bernie and Nita and Jim, and Peaches Guer- 
rero with Mary Whitall — these two had spent hours pre- 
paring a special aloha lei for me. It was strung with small hot 
peppers of a deep red color, and the peppers alternated with 
little cellophane bags containing hangover pills and philters. 
It was an even nicer lei than the one I got for my birthday. 

So the whistle sounded and all our friends departed and we 
went on deck and looked far down on the pier and there they 
were, waving and carrying on. Jim lined up Bernie and Nita 
and Sybil and led them in a farewell cha-cha and I violated 
tradition by sailing a couple of my leis down to them. The air 
was a cloud of colored streamers and the Royal Hawaiian 
Band was again playing “Song of the Islands” and “Aloha 
Oc.” Then we edged away from the pier and crossed the 
harbor and turned the corner and headed out past Waikiki. 

I remained on deck and across the water I could make out 
the pink of the Royal Hawaiian, and then my eye picked up 
the Moana. She was there, perhaps, sitting on the balcony or 
in the Banyan Court, and she was watching the Lurline mov- 
ing slowly out past Diamond Head, and not knowing that I 
was on it. I tossed a lei of white blossoms into the sea and 
watched it bobbing on the water and then something caused 
me to start singing in a soft voice, singing my own Hawaiian 
song, “Kapulu:” 


"Tween the coral reef and the forehead of a fish, 
Where the surf laps gently in the po, 

There my love and I will slowly lama lama— 
Till we can’t Jama lama any mo! 


Then Waikiki was gone, and in a little while Diamond 
Head dropped below the horizon. Nani Hawaii! Waikiki 
Nei! 

I went below and soon we got dressed and had a beautiful 
dinner. I think it was the second day out that I was talking to 
a Hawaiian musician and I happened to mention my own 
ballad of the torch fishermen and I said that its title was the 
name of a girl—“Kapulu.” He looked at me curiously and 
then asked me how I happened to pick that name, and I told 
him of the time I had heard a Hawaiian boy in a restaurant 
address his girl friend as Kapulu. 

“It was not her name,” said the musician. “Kapulu is the 
Hawaiian word for slovenly.” 
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Epilogue: The Cruise of the 
Manawanui 


AFTER we arrived home I communicated with Ann 
Brisbin, the blonde young lady who was ship’s cook during 
the twenty-six-hundred-mile cruise of the Manawanui. She 
did keep a log throughout the voyage and she has let me 
read it. In addition she has visited with us at Mount Kisco and 
told us of some adventures that are not included in the log. 
Ah, but it was a glorious cruise! Truly romantic, and filled 
with moments of high adventure and heroism. 

They sailed that February afternoon and when they passed 
Diamond Head they all tossed their leis into the water and 
saw them drift toward the shore. Within thirty minutes they 
were tossing other things into the water; every passenger on 
the ketch was violently seasick. The stew which Ann had 
been cooking for the first meal at sea was thrown from the 
stove and spilled over the floor; the refrigerator door flew 
open and all its contents spilled out and the boys who had 
to clean it up were already sick and getting sicker. 


“J just died in my bunk!” read one of the earliest entries in 
Ann’s log. They were headed for Kona and the second day 
out they had gale winds and the cook stayed in her bunk all 
day, which was all right because nobody could eat a thing. 

After four days at Kailua they sailed away on a calm sea 
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and the first night out, around one a.M., there was a cry of 
fire. The cabins were swirling with smoke and people stum- 

3 bled on deck, choking and frightened. There was a fire in 
the engine compartment and the first extinguisher they tried 
wouldn’t work, but the second one did, and the blaze was 
extinguished. 

The next day was so rough that they couldn’t keep pans on 
the stove, and Ann and Inez Johnson, the other woman on 
board, had coffee splashed all over them; most of the others 
stayed in their bunks, groaning. From then on the usual head- 
ing over each day’s entry in the log was “Rough seas!” and 
the word that recurred more than any other was “up- 
chucked.” Here is the entry for April 28: 


Oh, I just want to die. To get up is such an effort 
that everyone just lies in their bunks. To fix food is 
the worst possible job and if it wasn’t for Inez help- 
ee know I couldn’t do it. 

veryone is getting a delightful odor about them 
and I’d give anything for a bath. If anyone else 
burps in the next few days Pll... so help me I 
hope I never hear another burp again! 

We call it the Hell Ship Manawanui. 


They ran short of food and never, in fact, had much 
variety in the larder. And then, for some reason that nobody 
could explain, they ran out of drinking water. One of the 
men knew how to rig up a contrivance for distilling sea 
water and with this they were able to produce about one 
quart of water a day; to do it the stove had to be kept going 
around the clock and they were running the chance of 
exhausting their fuel supply. The distilled water, which was 
warm and tasted coppery, was rationed out once each day, 
four ounces to a person. 

There was much more rough weather and lots of driving 
tain and various minor disasters and about all they had to eat 
was Spam and corned beef. Ann Brisbin began seeing mirages 
of steaks and lobsters and green salads and baked potatoes 
and chocolate sundaes and roomy bathtubs and richly ap- 
pointed beauty parlors. Then on their eighteenth day out of 
Kona they touched at an atoll in the Caroline Islands. 

At last a real South Sea Island! Ann reports how they went 
eagerly ashore to find that the beach, which looked shimmer- 
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ing white from a distance, was dirty and treacherous and full 
of jagged coral so that no one could go barefoot on it. The 
one little settlement was swarming with fierce mosquitoes 
and there was a stench of drying copra, dead fish, chickens, 
dogs, and various other ingredients, and the girl from New 
Jersey reported it to be almost unbearable. The natives gave 
them coconuts which they broke open immediately so they 
could gulp down the milk. 

They took two burlap bags full of coconuts on board, need- 
ing the liquid that was in them. Within twenty-four hours of 
resuming their voyage it became apparent that some people 
on board were sneaking more than their share of the coconuts 
from the bags. It was decided that the remaining coconuts 
would be divided and so they were counted out, each person 
getting five. And each person now went to work hiding his 
or her coconuts from the others. 

Every evening each person would take one of his coconuts 
and put it into the rattletrap refrigerator so that the milk 
would be cool on the following day, and so there would be 
nine coconuts in the box. Each time the hour arrived for 
drinking the milk, there would be one or two coconuts miss- 
ing. Now what to do? Nobody knew who was cheating. So 
they voted that each person, before putting his coconut in 
the refrigerator, should carve his initials on it. One man, a 
West Point graduate, refused to join in this procedure, saying 
that he believed in the honor system. His first coconut dis- 
appeared from the refrigerator and thereafter he carved his 
initials the same as everyone else. 

All of this monkey business with the coconuts wasn’t con- 
tributing much to the camaraderie on board the Manawanui. 
Such meat as they had left was very salty and aggravated 
their thirst. They emerged from the stormy weather and 
promptly got into the doldrums, and the ship’s engine broke 
down. After a while they got the engine started again and 
made it to an island called Makahiva. A long boat came out 
to greet them, bringing a Tahitian girl and four Tahitian men 
and a supply of water. The Tahitians came on board and 

e girl was an immediate sensation. The young men of the 
Manawanui were bug-eyed in her presence; here was the 
first real Tahitian girl they had seen, the first of an allur- 
ingly fabulous breed. In the opinion of Ann Brisbin, the boys 
proceeded to make complete idiots of themselves. The girl’s 
name was Marianna and she was beautifully formed, though 
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the Brisbin log describes her features as coarse and her voice 
as harsh. She began dancing and wiggling and flirting and 
hugging the boys and boldly asked one of them to come 
ashore and join her in bed. Finally she invited everybody to 
come to her house for a feast and Captain Rusden chose 
four to go—three of the fellows and Ann. Marianna took 
them to her crude house and gave them coconuts and plenty 
of water, and some other natives came and started laying out 
the feast, consisting of banana poi, raw fish in coconut milk, 
homemade bread, boiled fish, chicken with rice, flour balls 
and genuine Nescafé. Marianna asked Ann if she cared for 
anything else and Ann said she would just adore to have a 
bath. So Marianna led her to the bath house and helped her 
undress and told her she liked her very much and then had 
her stand in a big bowl while she, Marianna, poured coffee 
cans of water over her body. 

Back in the main house the three boys resumed their 
competition for the favors of the Tahitian girl and then Ann 
saw one of them leave the house with Marianna. They re- 
turned after a while, quite nonchalant in their manner, and 
a few minutes later another one of the Manawanui boys de- 
parted with Marianna. After that the third boy took his turn, 
Disgusting. 

Now they decided it was time to get back to the Hell 
Ship and as they made their way across the dangerous reef in 
the dinghy, the three boys began cursing Marianna, and then 
quarreling at one another, and then it all came clear. Mari- 
anna was a man—a mahu. Now it was Ann’s turn to howl 
with laughter and she did until her sides ached there in a 
dinghy with the three victims of the great deception, and 
finally one of the boys turned on her and shouted, “What 
are you laughing at! You let her undress you and give you a 
bath!” And Ann, who had forgotten about that, clapped her 
hands to her face and cried out, “Good heavenly grief!” 

It was four a.m. when they finally climbed ee aboard the 
Manawanui. Captain Rusden was on deck and the boys told 
him about Marianna and he chuckled and said, “I knew it all 
along. I didn’t want to spoil all the fun.” 

As for Ann, she went below and recorded these matters in 
her log, concluding with: 

“One hell of an evening.” 

Four days later they arrived at Papeete. Ann stayed there 
a month, for it sometimes is difficult to book passage out of 
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Tahiti, and she liked it less with every passing day. By the 

end of her stay in Tahiti she was swearing that she’d never 
again leave New Jersey. And finally she fiew off to Samoa 
and then Fiji and on to Honolulu and home. 

Thus the cruise of the Manawanui, the voyage I missed for 
want of a few cruddy papers. Oh, how sad I am that I didn’t 
get to go! Oh, how disheartened I feel that other people are 
given the chance to engage in the great and romantic adven- 
tures of life, while I go forth in a swanky comfortable state- 
toom aboard the Lurline/ I lie in bed at night and think of 
how I missed the thrilling adventure of the distilled water. 
And most of all I think about what I'd have done on that 
island with Marianna. My God, I'd have been the first one 
out of the house with her! 

As they say in Hawaii, Auwel 
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